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NIGHT on the veldt, and all 
the winds at rest save one, 
which every now and then 
sends a faint warm puff across 
the miles of withered grass, 
like the uneasy snatches of 
mutterings coming from a 
man talking in his sleep. All 
around dead, utter silence— 
the silence peculiar to vast 
spaces—and deep blue velvet 
darkness resting upon the 
grassy immensity like a hot, 
heavy hand; a silence that 
makes the ears throb with a 
desire to hear it broken, which 
1s not broken but deepened by 
the fluttering patter of a meer- 
cat stealing to its burrow, or 
a beetle settling with a little 
click upon a sun-baked ant- 
heap; a darkness that is im- 
Penetrable even on the dim 
yellow shadow of the upland 
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veldt-road, and almost appal- 
ling in the kloofs and hollows. 
Many. fine things have been 
written about Night, but noth- 
ing that even in the remotest 
degree can tell the reader of 
the awe and solemnity of the 
dark hours that precede moon- 
rise on the South African 
veldt. What the sea is to 
so is the veldt to 
earth —its acme of nobility 
and grandeur, tremendous in 
its very featurelessness, be- 
cause, like the sea, there is 
nothing by which one may 
measure it but itself and one- 
self. 

But war, the spoiler of all 
serene things, has something 
afoot to destroy the colossal 
calm of this particular night. 
From far, far back in the dark- 
ness comes a faint, very faint, 
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thudding sound, as monotonous 
and regular as the beat of the 
tom-tom from a distant In- 
dian village—the sort of sound 
whose beginning is impercep- 
tible, its throbbing blending so 
perfectly with the silence that 
it seems to have been going on 
for ever, and when it ceases is 
still apparently audible until 
some more real noise breaks 
the spell. A practised veldt- 
scout, lying ear to ground, 
would diagnose this faint, 
earthy drumming in a mo- 
ment — horses’ hoofs! Horses 
moving at a walk and in close 
order, and coming this way.! 
The drumming grows louder 
and more distinct, passing from 
a dream-sound into the definite 
beat-beat of iron upon turf. 
Then it dies slowly away, the 
advancing horses are descend- 
ing a dip; it rises again, grows 
plainer, then plain, and inter- 
mingled with it the chink of 
bits and buckles, finally ceas- 
ing altogether apparently just 
on the far side of a rise in 
the ground higher than or- 
dinary, which stretches across 
the sky like an indigo wall in 
the darkness. Whoever it is 
riding so late is riding very 
warily, topping no rises until 
certain what is on the other 
side. Two mounted figures, so 
black that they are plainly 
seen against the black sky, 
appear suddenly and _ noiseless- 
ly on the ridge-line, and stand 
for some moments as motion- 
less as statues of ebony. Then 
they disappear: they are de- 
scending this side of the rise. 
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The thudding and the steely 
chinks recommence behind it, 
and in a moment more the 
peace of the night is broken 
for ever, as, with a stir and 
subdued clatter, creaking of 
leather and blowing of horses’ 
nostrils, a strong party of 
mounted men press over the 
rise, and, like the two phan- 
toms in front of them, become 
again invisible in its shadow. 
A party of British cavalry! 
No more mystery about the 
veldt for this night; even its 
solemn darkness changes like 
magic into a “tactical aid,” 
and the majestic vagueness of 
its contours into the most prac- 
tical of considerations for these 
eighty purposeful horsemen 
feeling their way over them. 
Man has a certain dominion 
over nature. Even in peace- 
time he can vulgarise the Alps 
and the Ocean, and in war the 
same immensities must dwindle 
to the terms of his twopenny 
scufflings, so that men looking 
down into a mountain gorge 
see nothing in its awful pro- 
fundity but “cover,” or, turn- 
ing their eyes to its lofty 
shelves, complacently damn 
them as “good artillery posi- 
tions!” Yet in war, the dull- 
est resource of dullard man, 
there is the dignity natural to 
all natural things, its events 
are far grander than the men 
who make them, so that the 
mountain gorges and terraces 
gain as much as they lose by 
this dominion of man’s over 
them, and remain terrible. _ 
Certainly the veldt on this 
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night, if it loses its tremendous 
quiet and mystery in the pres- 
ence of the stealthy squadron 
of Britons, is as suddenly in- 
vested with an interest as tense 
as its former silence. For these 
men are on the most perilous 
errand that ever falls to the lot 
of the King’s messengers, and 
are praying that the darkness 
may lap them round yet thicker, 
so that they may accomplish it 
with greater secrecy and cer- 
tainty. A night attack! Let 
him who has ever taken part 
in one recall the sickening, 
wearing anxiety of it. Did he 
not feel as if the force he rode 
with was clothed in luminous 
paint and hung with bells, be- 
cause of his very agony of hope 
it was invisible and soundless ? 
Was he not morally certain 
that he was leading them in a 
futile circle because his whole 
honour and hopes for life de- 
pended upon his leading them 
straight? Were they not dis- 
covered every moment by 
hostile bushes — nay, shadows 
—because discovery meant 
run? Few men can lead or 
accompany many night attacks 
and keep their nerve, but of 
those few the army in South 
Africa has luckily numbered 
many men whom an era of 
dangerous night-work, coming 
after two years of incessant 
strain, still sees unshaken and 
confident, and with confident men 
behind them. And the leader 
of this little band being such a 
man, they steal through the 
night over the anxious miles 
with no qualms, on their part 
at any rate, straight for the 
Invisible berg ahead. Behind it 
lies their prey, 120 Boers shelter- 
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ing, and, let us hope, sleeping 
under the lee of the great, grassy 
wall. A “pesky,” irreconcilable 
lot of ruffians, led by a certain 
violent Erasmus, who have been 
swooping so often at the line 
defences from their eyrie that 
their destruction has become a 
necessity ; and as one may as 
well attempt to arrest soot- 
flakes as Boers in the daytime, 
the blow must fall suddenly at 
night, and in the very eyrie 
itself. A hazardous off-chance, 
indeed, even with equal numbers, 
with many hundred chances 
against it, and ruin too hideous 
to contemplate if unsuccessful ; 
but with numbers actually less 
than those of the objective, a 
night onslaught on a wary semi- 
animal enemy is an enterprise 
bordering on the desperate. 
Yet such has been the unique 
and dangerous nature of the 
fighting in South Africa, that 
what in other wars has been 
considered a job too risky to be 
often attempted is here looked 
upon as all in the day’s work ; 
and this is by no means the first 
time that these eighty troopers 
have found themselves upon the 
open waste at night, with the 


camp far behind them and the 


tremendous unknown close in 
front. On they go, over the 
flats, down into the dark hol- 
lows, up the darker rises be- 
yond, every man locked close to 
his neighbour, staring from side 
to side, and knocking his neigh- 
bour’s knee when he starts, as 
he does momentarily, at a fan- 
cied sound outside the squadron, 
or a fancied sight away out in 
the blackness. Not a word must 
be spoken, even when Bill on 
the left of you clutches your 
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bridle-arm, and points with his 
up to the left, where the rise we 
are breasting ends in a dim 
knob. Upon its very summit 
stand: three black figures of 
horses, too dark to see more, 
motionless as the kopje they 
stand on. They disappear, and 
from the knob comes the faint 
ring of a hoof upon a stone. 
Are we discovered? The officer 
in front holds up his hand, the 
leading files halt, those in rear 
bump into them, and the whole 
party stands huddled together 
half-way up the slope, every 
man’s head bent sideways in a 
fever of listening. If those were 
Boers the game is up: they are 
galloping back to the laager 
now, and very few of those 
eighty blankets and picket-pegs 
in camp will see their proper 
occupants again. The com- 
manding officer is whispering to 
the guide, a little active figure 
in a slouch hat, and one of his 
subalterns, who dismount and 
vanish on foot towards the knob. 
They are going to solve this 
riddle somehow. Quietly they 
creep upwards ten yards apart, 
and worm their way to the 
summit, and from there, to 
their intense relief, perceive the 
three black shapes some distance 
down the farther slope. Not 
Boers, evidently ; probably not 
even Kaffirs. The subaltern 
and guide, taking no chances, 
stalk them carefully downhill 
through the long grass, re- 
volvers at the “ready,” and 
finally lie staring and frowning 
a few yards above the suspicious 
objects. Astrained pause, then 
a low chuckle from the guide, 
which would lift a ton of anxiety 
from the band of listeners be- 
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hind if they could hear it,— 
loose horses! The two rise and 
walk swiftly back over the knob 
down to their friends; still no 
word, that is only one of a 
thousand chances made good, 
and the march is resumed. 

A mile or two more of these 
risky rises and hollows brings 
them to the first certain danger 
of the enterprise, the mouth of 
a long narrow pass which runs 
around the western flank of the 
berg, emerging like a great drain 
from its opposite side, close to 
the farms about which the laager 
is collected. A Boer laager is 
not, as I have said _ before, 
the prim rectangular township 
which shelters a British force. 
As often as not it contains no 
tents at all, merely a few tar- 
paulins for the brandwacht or 
picket, and a handy clump of 
farm buildings and outhouses 
for the sleeping main body, with 
the stone kraals as stables for 
the horses and cattle. The farm 
to be negotiated to-night is of 
exceptional size, the property of 
one of the Joubert family, and 
scattered around it lie several 
smaller holdings, the abodes of 
the great man’s betwohners, or 
tenants. It is these outlying 
buildings that constitute the 
chief danger to an attacking 
force, forming as they do 4 
ready-made encircling line of 
outposts, difficult enough to 
surprise singly, and exceedingly 
difficult to surround and isolate 
collectively, as must be done if 
the main laager is to be kept 
ignorance of the presence 0 
danger. And the first of these 
lies four miles this side of 1; 
at the narrow gate of the pass 
itself, shut in by steep, stony 
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peaks and walls. A Boer picket 
is known to lie in wait there, 
and must be rushed because it 
cannot be avoided. The little 
force draws near, so near that 
the sentinel kopjes look like 
huge black fingers splayed out 
over it, and the men, as they 
commence to breast the long 
rise leading up to the rift, obey 
instructions previously given by 
noiselessly extending into three 
separate lines, those on the 
flanks trending up towards the 
peaks on either side of the nek, 
the centre one heading stoutly 
for the nek itself, through 
which they can see the sky 
as a deep blue V cut out of 
the black mass of the berg. 
At that moment a mounted 
Kaffir appears like a phantom 
amongst them, to be gripped 
desperately by a couple of 
troopers. But he is a friend, 
and is doing a friend’s work. 
From his kraal by a distant 
spruit his animal instinct has 
told him there was something 
up to-night. Perhaps a herd of 
springbok flitted past his door 
in the darkness, with the faint 
rustle of tissue-paper blown 
along by the breeze, or a trio of 
coolan! flapped over his roof. 


Springbok and coolan do not’ 


choose dark nights for exercise 
without good reason, and no 
native would sleep in peace 
without knowing from what 
the wild creatures fled. So the 
shabby horse and_ execrable 
saddle were pulled out, and 
Umpungan set out to work 
his way towards the disturb- 
ance, whatever it was, crawling, 
idling, listening, noting more 
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vanishing springbok, placing 
his face to the ground upon 
every hard flat, until at last the 
drumming and the clink of steel 
bits has reached his wonderful 
ears, and finally the body of 
horsemen has been picked out 
from the gloom by his wonder- 
ful eyes. The British soldiers, 
who pay for what they take, 
and do not abuse his women, or 
use the sjambok without an 
extraordinary amountof palaver 
and, mirabile dictu, good reason, 
are blundering across his 
domain in their stupid, noisy, 
white-man fashion. He laughs 
at their cohesion, at the iron on 
their horses’ hoofs and the steel 
in their mouths—as well might 
his fathers have blown upon the 
conch when ambushing the 
sleeping lion in the good old 
days; he laughs at the mercy in 
their hearts for a vanquished 
enemy—’twas not thus that his 
nation avenged the Sabine rape 
of their women by Bunu’s 
braves ; but they are his friends, 
and guessing what sport they 
are at, he rides on invisible and 
soundless on their flank, marvel- 
ling at their slowness and their 
daring. For he knows the risk, 
none better ; have not his people 
had many a terrible lesson from 
those crafty, keen-eyed white 
black-men the Dutch from the 
south country ! 

And riding thus he does 
them the best of good turns. 
The Boer picket on the nek 
has been uneasy too, and 
instead of sitting quiet and 
silent as usual in the little 
round kraal which forms their 
shelter, have been moving in- 
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quiringly over the neighbouring 
ground, and are at this precise 
moment poking round the right 
foot of the biggest of the right- 
hand kopjes, well away from 
and out of sight and sound of 
the nek and the slopes ap- 
proaching it. Here they are 
spotted by the self-constituted 
British flank-guard, who, risk- 
ing sudden death by many 
bayonets, swerves sharply in- 
wards towards the startled 
squadron, and, as related, is at 
once roughly collared. Explan- 
ations sotto voce to the guide, 
with much gesticulation, but in 
the softest of hunter’s whispers. 
“No brandwacht on the nek, 
baas, brandwacht he down 
there! Be queek, he kom 
back soon!” They push on 
quickly, with more care now 
for speed than silence, with 
the native well in the centre in 
case he has lied, when ! 
But he has not lied, and they 
shuffle successfully over the 
dreaded spot, pass the little 
kraal with the embers of a 
small fire still glowing behind 
it, and are a mile down the 
gorge before the Dutch picket, 
having seen and heard nothing 
on its excursion, climbs thank- 
fully up to its rest again, know- 
ing nothing of proverbs about 
horses and stable-doors ! 

And then the moon rose, not 
with the leisurely gravity of 
her British habits, but sending 
a lance of steel light with 
magnificent suddenness across 
the world of grass from some 
particularly black corner of the 
horizon away to the north-east. 
Like some enormous opalescent 
balloon she swings above the 
banks of night clouds, until 
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having moved above everything 
definite in the sky by which one 
could perceive her movement, 
she rides apparently stationary 
like a white, shining hole in the 
vast level of blue velvet above. 
What a change upon the earth 
beneath! The flats are resplen- 
dent, the hollows alternate with 
silver tracts of light, and sharp 
triangular shadows as the con- 
tours of the knobs and kopjes 
are flung into them. The veldt 
road is a broad river of glory, 
the goat-tracks like electric 
flashes interlacing and cris- 
crossing the broad surface of 
the veldt, and all little humble 
things like tufts of grass and 
solitary stones stand out with 
so much beauty that one makes 
a mental note to look if some 
of it is not still upon them in 
the daytime. And the gorge 
along which our squadron is 
pressing becomes a_ splendid, 
illuminated peril. If there are 
any Boers upon the walls on 
either side, they must see the 
horsemen who move along pur- 
sued by a thousand scintilla- 
tions from rifle-barrels, stirrups, 
even the little brass badges on 
shoulder-straps and hats. But 
luck is attending pluck to-night; 
they pass between the great 
silvery ramparts unchallenged, 
though many of them are 80 
certain of hearing the harsh 
“Wies da!” which will call 
ruin to them, that the still air 
seems to be full of the sound. 
But they pass on, thread their 
way amongst the dongas which 
mark the farther exit of the 
pass,—a broad vague opening 
with none of the dangers of its 
brother gate, now four miles 
back in charge of its deluded 
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warders, and in a few moments 
are again in the open with the 
berg behind them, in the very 
midst of the enemy’s secret 
preserves. 

And the first covert to be 
drawn is very close ahead, three 
little farms half a mile apart, 
and perhaps two from the 
main laager. The squadron 
splits up again into three 
parties, the two ‘outermost 
vanish outwards, the centre 
one forwards, each towards 
its farm. They dismount, and 
leaving their horses behind 
walls, advance on foot and sur- 
round each building in single 
file. From the houses no sound 
or sight, such luck was never 
seen, they are empty! For- 
ward, still on foot, towards 
Joubert’s great building. An- 
other small farm shows up in 
the moonlight half a mile on. 
Blood must be drawn here or 
nowhere; there is a light in 
the window. With infinite 
caution it is surrounded, men 
walking on tiptoe, with care 
that even one spur does not 
clink against the other, every 
man with his_ rifle - barrel 
pointed towards that dimly 
lighted window, and bending 
low so that his body may not’ 
be seen above its sill. At last 
all are in their places, a ring of 
excited, crouching men, with 
the tiny farmhouse silent and 
sleeping in their midst. An 
officer crawls forward, revolver 
in hand, and then stands erect 
close up to the door; another 
worms his way to the win- 
dow, and lies flat beneath it, 
staring upwards, his head stiffly 
thrown back. A few men, 
Previously told off, follow, each 
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with bayonets fixed. There isa 
moment of intense silence ; then 
as startlingly as the report of 
a cannon comes a low call from 
the officer flattened against the 
door, “ Maak oop!” (“Open !”’) 
There is a scuffle inside the 
house and a sharp ejaculation. 
The officer at the door steps 
back a pace and points his re- 
volver, he at the window half 
raises himself from the ground 
and, stretching one hand over 
the sill, levels his weapon at 
the dirty glass. The men be- 
hind them bring their bayonets 
to the charge, and stand glaring 
over the points of them. The 
door is flung open from the in- 
side. ‘God in heaven! what’s 
up?” “Hands up!” The 
dumfounded old man at the 
door raises his rifle, and the 
officer thrusts his revolver in 
his face until its muzzle is 
buried in his grizzled beard. 
“No, my father,” says a younger 
voice behind him ; “don’t make 
any trouble!” The old man 
yields, and he and his son come 
forth with rolling eyes and 
shaking limbs; no shame to 
shake at such an awakening! 
At the window the officer is 
standing covering two shrink- 
ing Burghers inside ; they have 
their rifles in their hands, but 
resting upon the floor, and are 
crouching over them staring 
fixedly, as if fascinated, up 
at the stern face and four 
inches of blue steel looking at 
them through the pane. One 
of them shifts his hand along 
his rifle. “None of that!” 
growls the Briton, looking 
along his sights. And they 
too yield, in a maze of terror 
and bewilderment at the sud- 
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denness of it all, and with the 
others are placed under guard. 
So much for the picket. The 
cordon around the farm stirs 
and shifts, longing to break 
silence, and to get done with 
this ageing work. <A few 
whispered orders and they are 
off once more, in five parties 
this time, for the big job of the 
night, the attack on the com- 
mando in the farm. 

The latter, a big rambling 
building built in two sides of 
a square, is perched like a 
hanging garden on the very 
shoulder of the berg, with plan- 
tations fringing its lower side, 
and around its upper side a 
tangle of long grass, old mealies, 
and the rank vegetation of 
two years of neglect. In the 
summit of the berg, hanging 
immediately over it, is a deep 
and narrow nek, called, from 
the owner of the farm, Joubert’s 
Pass, the approaches to which 
from the far side are of such 
extreme difficulty that a force 
intending to attack the farm 
would stand no chance of doing 
so undetected by the Boer 
picket lying in the centre of 
the chasm. And from the 
farm, if attacked from the 
other side, as is the case to- 
night, this nek forms a secure 
line of retreat, covered by the 
rifles of friends upon it. So 
that there can be no hope 
of success unless it is first in 
our hands, and one of the five 
parties bears away and up- 
wards to the left to seize it, 
with this much hope, that the 
picket hearing a movement 
from the “home” side may, 
until too late, suppose it to 
be from friends coming up 
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from the farm, or even recog- 
nising the intruders as enemies, 
may flee in silence rather than 
make a fuss with the road to 
their laager blocked. Of the 
other four detachments, one 
turns down to the lower ground 
below the farm to intercept 
stragglers, and the other three 
advance on the farm itself in 
a half moon. It is now nearly 
three o’clock, and deathly still. 
The moon, which has shone so 
bravely for five hours, has 
moved into a drift of clouds 
which streak across her mother- 
of-pearl disc like a woolly grid- 
iron and shut out half her 
light. Already there is that 
strange feeling of coming day 
in the air, a little stir in the 
grass and the tops of the 
scattered trees, a time more 
melancholy than night, and 
making the thought that there 
can ever be another day almost 
an impossibility. The business 
in hand must be done quickly, 
for there is little hope of success, 
even of return, if Erasmus’s 
desperadoes once detect the 
small numbers of their assail- 
ants. In a night affair the 
attackers can expect little 
mercy if they are worsted. 
The confusion, terror, and 
indignation of the surprised 
gives little scope or will to take 
prisoners those of the beaten 
surprisers whom it is impossible 
to shoot. The dismounted 
troopers, stealing forward i 
the half light, know all this 
well enough, and pray that 
events may march quickly so 
that they may forget it and 
quit themselves like men. | 
They have not long to wait. 
Down from the path above 
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comes the clattering of a gallop- 
ing, stumbling horse. A Boer 
half-way up the hillside has 
detected the party climbing to 
cut off the picket, and with 
presence of mind he leaves the 
smaller issue to its fate and 
flies to warn the main body. 
The clattering changes to a 
heavy swishing as he plunges 
through the thicket behind the 
house. The three encircling 
parties run crouching to their 
places, only just in time. Then 
a hoarse shout from the Boer, 
who pulls up at the end of the 
wing and flings himself from 
his horse, “Come out, Burghers! 
come out! The English are on 
the pass!” He then runs be- 
hind the farm, calling wildly to 
a native to loose the precious 
cattle from their kraal, “‘ Jantije, 
Jantje, you sleeping pig, loose 
the beasts!” The bewildered 


animals stream out, trotting 
lumberingly right amongst the 


men lying in ambush, and 
between them and the farm. 
Then some one fires. A roar 
arises within the building, an 
exclamation from a hundred 
startled men, the sound of a 
hundred men clutching at their 
rifles and clothes and leaping 
across the encumbered rooms. 
The first man appears at the 
doorway in the end of the wing, 
another shot and he is down. 
And then the tempest is let 
loose, and the scene becomes 
indescribable. Out of the door- 
Way pours a stream of half- 
naked men, some firing, some 
falling, all yelling in their 
terror, some curses, some for 
mercy. A ring of spitting, 
flashing fire bursts from the 
ambuscade ; it rolls from end to 
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end of the half circle, backwards 
and forwards, forward and back, 
its uproar redoubled by the tre- 
mendous smacking of the bullets 
upon the stone walls, the reson- 
ant singing note as they smite 
and tear through the corrugated 
tin roof, and the crash and 
streamy tinkle of shivering 
glass. From every window 
figures are leaping, some black, 
fully clothed, others ludicrously 
white in drawers and shirts. 
Some of the English charge 
madly up to these windows. 
“Hands up! hands up! you 

!” Mercy is given where 
asked (have British soldiers ever 
forgotten in the wildest of 
scuffles that their enemies were 
men with souls ?), death is dealt 
out where roared for by a 
Mauser shot echoing from in- 
side the rooms. The farm is 
surrounded by leaping, cursing 
figures, friend flying from friend 
in the gloom, some flinging 
themselves to the ground, some 
jumping high in the air at 
every shot, as if they expected 
the bullet to pass under their 
feet. It is an Inferno, a Babel, 
anything you will of horrible 
confusion, racket, and agony. 
But the Boers are too many 
for their assailants. They 
break out behind the circle 
in twos and threes, in tens and 
twenties, some running at full 
speed with bodies bent until 
they almost touch the ground ; 
others manfully rushing at the 
straggling line which hems them 
in; others slither through the 
thicket at the back, and the 
bullets rasp through the long 
dry grass over their heads. 
All have their rifles and ban- 
doliers—a Boer will grip these 
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in his sleep at a sound outside 
—and a party of them stand at 
bay in the plantation below the 
house, and add their fire to the 
appalling clamour. They are 
answered by a storm from the 
lower detachment, and melt 
away, leaving some gasping 
and gripping the twigs and 
undergrowth, or clutching at 
the empty air, as dying men 
will, and many rolling hideously 
among the sodden leaves, with 
animal-like cries, as men griev- 
ously hurt roll and cry. In the 
intervals bursts of rifle-fire are 
heard up by the pass. The 
picket there has stood to arms 
in time, and the British de- 
tachment can get no farther. 
A bad job this, for the way 
home must lie over that narrow 
rift. But the pace down below 
is too hot to inquire. For 
twenty mad minutes more the 
cohue seethes and roars around 
the farm, more scattered now, 
and farther from the buildings 
themselves. In odd corners, 
under walls and bushes, even 
old waggons and heaps of 
mealies, men are finding men 
to grapple with and bayonet 
or clutch by the throat. 
“Hands up!” “Hands up!” 
sounds from all sorts of dark 
spots,—often from a soldier 
encountering another in the 
half light, when they part 
with an oath and a laugh 
which has something hysteri- 
cal in it. And then it dies 
fitfully away,—a hoarse cry 
here and there, a plunge of 
something heavy in the brush- 
wood, and silence. 

The moon has gone out, and 
the first glint of day over 
the shoulder of the berg only 
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accentuates the gloom. There 
is a long pause, which is broken 
into by the sharp commands of 
officers calling their scattered 
men around them. A _ small 
party, led by the commander, 
enters the farm to see if any 
stragglers still lurk within 
it. What a scene! Piles of 
blankets, saddles, impedimenta 
of all sorts, broken windows, 
doors wrenched off in the wild 
rush for the open air, and over 
all the vile atmosphere caused 
by a hundred men sleeping in a 
space too small for thirty. In 
one room the stump of a candle 
is guttering on the table, and 
by its feeble light a bed in the 
corner looks puffy and large 
to the quick eye of a trooper. 
“Some one under that mat- 
tress, sir,” says he to the officer. 
“Come out of that!” No 
reply. “Come out, or I will 
fetch you!” Still silence. 
“Nothing there,” says the 
officer, and turns away. But 
the trooper stays behind still 
doubtful, calling loudly once 
more to the motionless heap 
upon the bed. Finally, con- 
vinced at last, he raises his 
rifle with a laugh, and drives 
his bayonet down through the 
swelling mattress. But some- 
thing squirms and _ heaves be- 
neath the blow, and a red stain 
breaks out upon the quilting 
as the bayonet is withdrawn 
with difficulty. The trooper 
and another tear off the cover- 
ings, and lo! a_ stalwart, 
bearded Boer, writhing with 
death-wound through the heart, 
his strong face working hor- 
ribly as he dies clutching at 
the bed-clothing. Let us get 
away, even war has no right 
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to this sort of scene! So the 
two troopers hurry off, looking 
straight to their front, sorry 
and afraid. Outside officers 
are getting their men about 
them from all quarters, flushed, 
panting men for the most part, 
though some are pale and 
drawn, and have lost their 
voices. Common soldiers are 
not all of common blood and 
muscle; there are some into 
whose souls the cruel strokes 
of war cut as deeply as ever 
they do into those of profes- 
sional sentimentalists. These 
men, and I have seen many 
of them, do not stand roaring 
over a bloody trench after the 
assault, but move apart and 
stare in silence. Yet they have 
struck as true and hard as any, 
right up to the bayonet-catch, 
and will do so again, perhaps 
with greater sternness and cer- 
tainty for their terrible calm. 
But they are not pleasant men 
to meet at such times, having 
the air of those who see things 
that one cannot see, and ap- 
parently not recognising those 
whom they ought to recognise. 
No psychologist should write 
his volume until he has once 
rushed with the front line of a 
charging battalion: he will see 
many things he wotted nothing 
of, and will attain the fame of 
all true scientists, of being 
thoroughly disbelieved when he 
writes the truth. 

And so they all roll up around 
their natural magnets, their offi- 
cers, those trim young men who 
breathe but little quicker be- 
cause their duty has led them 
into such a frightful scene; 
careful young men, with an eye 
to the end, no matter how wild 
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and distracting the beginning 
and middle; wonderful young 
men, with something very much 
weightier on their square should- 
ers than the stars and crowns 
they are so absurdly proud of ; 
for the quarrels and honour of 
the Empire, human lives and 
similarly ponderous responsi- 
bilities are crystallised in those 
little brass tokens. The de- 
tachments are collected in no 
time; one is told off to search 
for the wounded, one to round 
up the cattle, a third to drive 
the Boers’ riding-horses from 
the stables, a fourth to steal up 
to the pass above to aid the men 
already there in clearing a way 
for retirement when the time 
comes. 

By Bellona, the time has come 
now! The Boers, about eighty, 
who broke through the thin 
ring round them, have brought 
to on the eyebrow of a wooded 
kloof away up to the right, and 
suddenly begin a rapid fire 
upon the farm-buildings, plainly 
visible now in the growing 
light, and in the light of the 
huge fire which is destroying a 
hundred saddles and innumer- 
able blankets and piles of cloth- 
ing in the farmyard. So the 
chief danger of all must be met 
after all—the crossing of the 
berg in the face of the infuri- 
ated enemy. Well, the sooner 
the better. “Containing” the 
snipers with a flank party, the 
officer in command fairly rushes 
the great “bullfinch” ahead, 
the advanced parties divide and 
take the pass over both flanking 
kopjes; then come the captured 
horses and cattle, lumbering 
and trotting up the slope, 
driven by men cantering on 
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either side; then the ten pris- 
oners, a mournful posse, like 
tramps on horseback, all jog- 
ging with downcast heads and 
flapping, unbuttoned scraps of 
clothing, some very watchful 
troopers riding amongst and 
around them; then the rear- 
guard. Up they go, best pace, 
the picket on the pass flies 
before them (what a night it 
must have been for them with 
that drama unfolding below 
them !), the Boers in the kloof 
lose sight of them and are too 
dejected to follow, and then 
with a whoop and a clatter 
through the short rift and 
down the steep on its far side, 
and a few moments later out 
into the glorious grassy open 
and safety, just as the great 
sun raises his red face out of 
the east and, knowing nothing 
of the night, beams good-morn- 
ing and goodwill around. It 
will be some time before he can 
look over the roof of the lofty 
berg down into that blasted 
farm, or into the thickets and 
plantations where lie things 
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that all his cheery warmth will 
never warm again, or in through 
the window at that twisted 
horror on the bed in the corner. 
By that time the British squad- 
ron will be riding into camp, 
weary, dirty, and unshaven, but 
happy in having done with 
all their might the perilous 
thing they had to do, and 
shouting for tea, having no use 
for the hydromel of admiration 
that is offered them from the 
comrades who have lain awake 
thinking of them and hoping 
for them all night. Something 
accomplished, something done 
towards the ending of this 
weary war, a little thing per- 
haps, reducing the enemy by 
no more than forty, and hear- 
ing the men who did it call it 
“nothing,” I fear that of it I 
have perhaps made too much. 
But glory is not proportional 
—one single man can win 
whole worlds of it ; and if these 
splendid doers of nothing ever 
set out to attempt what they 
will call “something,” may I 
be there to see! 
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A DRAWING-ROOM COMEDY. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


LorD WILLIAM CHESTERTON, rich and eccentric bachelor, 
Sir GEORGE Marcumont, his friend. 
Miss Susan DaLryMPLeE, friend of Lady Gwen. Butterfield. 
LADY GWENDOLEN BUTTERFIELD, widow, sister to Lord W. Chesterton. 
Miss BLANCHE SOMERTON, in love with Lord W. Chesterton. 
Footmen. 


ScENE.—Drawing-room of LADY GWENDOLEN BUTTERFIELD’S house near Wargrave-on- 
Thames. It looks out towards river, with garden between, 





Scene I.—Lapy Gwen. BuTTERFIELD’S 
drawing-room, house on Thames, 
near Wargrave. Drawing -room 
looks on garden. 


Enter Lavy Gwen. and Lorp WIL- 
LIAM CHESTERTON, talking. 


LADY GWEN. 

So you have got back from Paris 
again after leaving me to face all your 
difficulties for you. (Sits on sofa.) I 
do wish you would try to find some 
one to settle down with. That de- 
testable Lady Jessop follows me 
everywhere, thrusting her daughter 
on me, and asking me all sorts of em- 
barrassing questions; and that horrid 


little widow with the bronze hair and. 


brazen face dodges about after me till 

I feel I could murder her. I am a 

perfect martyr to your matrimonial 

prospects. Can you find no nice girl 

who will put up with your eccen- 

tricities for the sake of your fortune ? 
LORD WILLIAM. 

Plenty, only I don’t ask them to. 
The sacrifice would be more than I 
deserve—or desire. 

[Sits on arm of chair. 
LADY GWEN. 

I really think you might have some 

consideration for me. One would 


think you must be dreadfully un- 

attractive if you cannot find one girl 

who can really care for you. There 

must be some one who could do it. 
LORD WILLIAM, 

No doubt, but I shall never know 
her, 

LADY GWEN. 

There is Blanche Somerton. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

There is. 

LADY GWEN. 

Now, I really think she cares for 
you. 

LORD WILLIAM. 
But I don’t care for her. 
LADY GWEN. 
You might do worse. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
I might do better—I hope I shall. 
LADY GWEN. 

Have you never met a really nice, 
disinterested girl ? 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Yes, but she was always engaged 
to some one else. 

LADY GWEN. (jumps up and crosses to 
Lorp WILLIAM). 

Upon my word you are too aggra- 
vating. I must insist, William, that 
you get engaged to some one if you 
mean to remain under my roof. My 
nerves will simply hold out no longer 
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under the strain of warding off design- 
ing females. For Heaven’s sake get 
engaged to some one, even if it were 
only for a fortnight. You need not 
marry her, but for Heaven's sake do 
something. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

I will go abroad. 

LADY GWEN. (sinking on chair). 

And leave me to go about alone! 
How selfish men are. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

My dear Gwen., I don’t want to go 
abroad. I am not the type of English- 
man who likes killing things perpetu- 
ally, and eternal yachting palls; but 
you ask impossibilities. 

[Rises and walks up and down. 


LADY GWEN, 

Not at all. I don’t ask you to 
marry, even. I only ask you to get 
engaged. 

LORD WILLIAM, 

That leads to marriage. 

LADY GWEN. 

By no means. At the worst you 
can say there is delirium tremens in 
the family. I am sure you are eccen- 
tric enough for anything, just like my 
poor father. No one knows howeccen- 
tric he was, and so rude—thank good- 
ness, you aren’t that? 


Enter Str Grorce Marcumonr. 


Ah, here is Sir George, just in time. 
We were discussing William’s future. 
He must positively get engaged. I 
am worn out with facing people who 
want him as a son-in-law, or as a pro- 
vision for their old age. 

SIR GEORGE. 
And what does William say ? 
LADY GWEN. 

William keeps out of the way, and 
when things become serious he has 
urgent business in Paris. As this 
is my day at home I have no doubt 
you will shortly see some of William’s 
pseudo-fiancées arrive to claim him. 


The scenes I go through... . 
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Enter Miss DALRYMPLE. 


LADY GWEN. (coming forward). 

Ah, Miss Dalrymple, what a plea- 
sure to see you again! I was just 
going to show Sir George Marchmont 
(both bow) my Indian curios. Will you 
amuse my brother fora moment? (Jn- 
troducing) My brother, Lord William 
Chesterton—ah, you know William, I 
see, already. (Aside) They always 
know William. 

[Goes to the left with Sir Grorce. 
LORD WILLIAM (centre). 

Miss Dalrymple, by all that’s fortu- 
nate! What an age since I have seen 
you? 

MISS DALRYMPLE (tragically). 

Ah, no one ever meets me now in 
society. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Why not? Have you run away 

with some one else’s husband ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

My mother has turned serious. 
She does not approve of the world. 
She says it is hollow. Do you find it 
hollow ? 

LORD WILLIAM. 

On the contrary, I find it full of 

inconvenient complications. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Ah, you are lucky. (Lorp WIL- 
LIAM draws chair for her and sits beside 
her.) You can do what you like ; you 
need not sit at home and sew scratchy 
shirts for Honolulus, when you are 
dying to amuse yourself. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

No, but I should like to. 

come and sew too? 


May I 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
We admit no one but missionaries. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
Would you not admit me? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
No; you are of the world worldly 
—and nice. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
You must be a cheerful lot. 
should marry. 


You 
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MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Marry? Good gracious! I told 
you I wanted to amuse myself. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
You want to amuse yourself, and 
you don’t want to marry—what do 
you propose to do? 


MISS DALRYMPLE (despairingly). 

I can’t think ; but something must 
be done, or I shall murder a mis- 
sionary. 

LORD WILLIAM 
(walks wp and down room). 

(Aside) This is my chance. I 
wonder how she would take it. 
(Aloud) Should you think me very 
eccentric if I proposed you should 
become engaged in a perfectly platonic 
way to me for a month or two. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

How can you be so ridiculous? I 
thought you were going to propose a 
real solution of the difficulty. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

So Iam. (Stops.) My sister has 
just been complaining that I am not 
anengaged man. You complain that 
you are not amused. Let us amuse 
ourselves in spite of our relations. 
We will take each other on the hire 
system for a monthor two. You will 
ward off designing females. I shall 
not be troublesome. I am not in the 
least domestic. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
It almost sounds feasible. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
It sounds quite feasible. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
You are sure you would not think 
the worse of me ? 
LORD WILLIAM. 
The worse? I should worship you. 
You would be my salvation. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

And you would—you wouldn’t— 
you would take no mean advantages ? 
LORD WILLIAM. 

Never, as I am a mortal man, 
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MISS DALRYMPLE. 

What fun it would be! 
think I will. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Think it quite, not almost. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 
I—I—oh, what fun! I will! 
LORD WILLIAM. 

You swear? [Holds out his hand. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

I swear. [Puts hers in tt. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

I may have to kiss you now and 
then just in the way of business. 
MISS DALRYMPLE (skipping off chair). 

Never ! 


I almost 


LORD WILLIAM. 

I fear I mus*. unpleasant as it may 
be to us both. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Never. How—how—Samuel would 
not like it. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Who is Samuel ? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

I have to consider Samuel. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Are youengaged? Capital, capital ! 
You must square Samuel, and tell 
him you've hired me for two months 
to take his part. Where is Samuel ? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

In India. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Oh! then I would not disturb 
Samuel’s peace of mind for so short 
a time. Perhaps it will answer all 
purposes if I sometimes pass my arm 
round your waist. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly not. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

There must be a few endearments 
to make it seem lifelike. I must 
I shall of course call 
you darling, Susan darling, it sounds 
very well. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly not. Samuel would not, 

like it. 
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LORD WILLIAM. 

I must insist that Samuel shall not 
be flung in my face every time I 
make a suggestion. Here is my sister 
—I must tell her. 

[Re-enter Lavy Gwen. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Nonsense. (He insists.) Oh, very 
well then, but I must go first. Be 
sure you explain properly. (Zo Lapy 
GWENDOLINE, confusedly) I am afraid 
I must go. Lord William will tell 
you. I am obliged to—to—to—— 
Good-bye. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

I shall come and see you down- 
stairs (aside), darling. Susan, darling. 
(Miss DatrympLe tears the door 
open. Exeunt. Lorp WILLIAM re- 
turns and closes door.) Congratulate 
me—I am engaged. 

LADY GWEN. 

William, what on earth have you 
and Miss Dalrymple been about? 
Designing little creature! I thought 
you were safe for five minutes, I’m 


sure. 
LORD WILLIAM. 


For two months from this date 
Miss Dalrymple and I are engaged. 
I am happy, you are happy, she is 
happy, we are all happy. You bade 
me become engaged. I am engaged. 
Behold me ! 

LADY GWEN. (aside). 

Another of William’s scrapes. 

[ Exeunt. 


Scene II.—Same room as before. 
Enter Lorp WILuIAM. 


LORD WILLIAM. 

Susan! Susan!! Susan!!! 

MISS DALRYMPLE (running in). 

I do wish you would stop howling 
Susan all over the house in that 
senseless way. How can you be so 
stupid ? 

LORD WILLIAM. 

It makes our engagement public. 

It can’t be too public to please me. 
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Besides, it makes you look nice when 
you are confused. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

I am sure any one would look con- 
fused who had to do with a lunatic 
like you. My dear William, every 
one must know we are engaged from 
the grooms upwards and downwards. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Do you think so? = That’s capital— 
and you called me your dear William. 
You are learning to be a little fam- 
iliar,—that is a great improvement, 
and will make things much easier and 
pleasanter. Here’s some one coming. 
Let me adjust my arm round your 
waist. 

[Advances with his arm in position. 

MISS DALRYMPLE (skipping away). 

I insist on your going to the other 
side of the room and keeping there. 
Oh, Heavens, what an awful thing it 
is to have any one on the hire 
system! You're a thousand times 
worse than Samuel. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Hang Samuel ! 

[Steps behind her. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Well, you are unkind when Samuel 
is your safeguard and—and—and— 
deposit receipt. (Looking rownd— 
Lorp Witutam strokes her hair 
effusively.) Is there any one coming! 
for if there isn’t you might take your 
hand away. Oh, it’s Sir George. 


Enter Sin Grorce Marcumoyt. 
SIR GEORGE. 

Oh! I beg your pardon—I was 
looking for Lady Gwen. 

[ Prepares to go. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

No, no; don’t go. (Runs after him 
and catches him by arm.) William 18 
going. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Susan, I insist that you take your 
hand off Sir George’sarm. Remember 
you are engaged to me, not Sir George. 
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MISS DALRYMPLE. 
William, you were going. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
I was not. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
William, you wiil go? 


LORD WILLIAM. 
I will not. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Then J will, with Sir George. 
Good-bye, dear. 
[Kisses her hand and exit with 
Sir Grorce. Lorp WILLIAM 
follows, shouting “Susan!” 


Enter Lavy Gwen. and BLANCHE 
SOMERTON. 


LADY GWEN. 

William ! 

LORD WILLIAM. 

I can’t stop. I am going with 
Susan. 

LADY GWEN. 

I must insist that you don’t rush 
after Susan all day long. Even the 
very servants sniggle at the name 
of Susan now. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
Why should I not? If I don’t 
keep my eye on her, she flirts with 
George Marchmont, and turns his 


head when she ought to be turning 
mine. 


LADY GWEN. 
I am sure I don’t wonder. She 
must be thankful to get rid of you 
for a few minutes. 


LORD WILLIAM. 


She has no business to wish to get 
rid of me. 


LADY GWEN. 
Well, at any rate you can stay 
here now and entertain Blanche 


while I go and look after those 
Wearisome Jessops. 


LORD WILLIAM (aside). 


You're never going to leave me 
alone with Blanche 2 
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LADY GWEN. 
(aside to Lord WILLIAM). 

Why not? You are an engaged 
man; it is quite safe to leave you 
with any one now, thank goodness. 

[ Exit. 
MISS SOMERTON (tragically). 

I never thought when I parted 
from you last I should meet you 
next as an engaged man. 

[Sits on sofa. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

Why not? Did you think it im- 

possible for any one to love me ? 
[Sits on arm of sofa. 
MISS SOMERTON. 

Oh no, of course not; but I thought 
you hated the thought of matrimony. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

So I do; at least so I did till I 
met Susan: she’s breaking me in. 

MISS SOMERTON. 
It does seem funny. Do you think 
you will like being married ? 
LORD WILLIAM. 
I should like anything with Susan. 
MISS SOMERTON. 

You have been so often reported 
engaged. I remember you were once 
said to be engaged to me—— 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Was I? (Recoils.) I must tell 
Susan she must look after me care- 
fully when I am with you. 

MISS SOMERTON. 
Are you so afraid you will not keep 


true? 
LORD WILLIAM. 


Not in the least; but one is never 
safe from designing persons till one 
is married, and it is now Susan’s 
duty to see that I do not fall into 
their clutches. 

MISS SOMERTON. 

Sureiy there are women who would 
have suited you better and under- 
stood you better? 

LORD WILLIAM. 

No; I don’t think so. Susan 
understands me as few do. 

2R 
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MISS SOMERTON. 
She is fortunate, and very clever. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

You see she knows what I mean. 
MISS SOMERTON. 

Does no other woman do so? 
[ Reproachfully. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
Well, you see they generally think 
I mean more than I do. Now Susan 
doesn’t: she thinks I mean less. 
MISS SOMERTON. 
I see. She can’t care for you 


much—— 
LORD WILLIAM. 


On the contrary, she finds me de- 
lightful. I must really go and see 
what she is up to with George. 

MISS SOMERTON. 

You don’t seem to have much con- 
fidence in her. Can you not be away 
from her for five minutes ? 

LORD WILLIAM. 
Not without getting very nervous. 


Re-enter Susan and Sir GEORGE. 


Ah, here she is, making eyes at 
George as hard as she can. I must 
put a stop to that. 

MISS SOMERTON 
(laying hand on Lord WI1L.I1Aw’s arm). 
And yet you said she loved you. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

On the contrary, I said she under- 
stood me. Susan ! 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Good gracious! here’s William 
again. Thank goodness! he has 
another woman with him. Well, 
William dear, I am glad to see you 
so well employed. 

LORD WILLIAM (aside), 

I am not well employed. Miss 
Somerton has all but proposed to 
me. You promised to protect me ; 
do you call this protecting me? 
You show me no attention. You 
must do something marked or she 
will snap me up in spite of you. 
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MISS DALRYMPLE 
(suddenly hurls herself into Lorp 
WILLIAM's arms). 

Will this do? 





LORD WILLIAM. 

Pretty well. Couldn’t you say 
something as well? 

MISS DALRYMPLE (very loud), 

I did think I could trust you! 

[Miss Somerton shudders visibly. 
SIR GEORGE. 

Hullo ! quick here ! Miss Somerton 
is fainting. 

[Lorp WILLIAM hurries back. 

SIR GEORGE (coming forward). 

Miss Dalrymple, you said your en- 
gagement to William was simply a 
comedy? Do you call this a comedy? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Distinctly. 

SIR GEORGE. 

Do you mean to tell me that you 
don’t care for Chesterton when you 
embrace him before my eyes?! 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly. I only wanted to make 
an agreeable diversion. I have done 
it. Go and help Miss Somerton. 

SIR GEORGE. 

She doesn’t want me. 
Chesterton. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

My William ! 

SIR GEORGE (turning away). 

Damn ! 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Oh, you are much worse than 
William. (Pause.) Miss Somerton 
seems better. My William has 
restored her. 

[Lorp WILLIAM comes forward 
supporting Miss SomERTON 0 
his arm. 


She has 


SIR GEORGE. 
We are not wanted, evidently. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
I am very much wanted, I think. I 
must protect William. 
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SIR GEORGE. 
Nonsense, he is perfectly happy. 
Come back to the Den. 
[Tries to lead her away. 


LORD WILLIAM ( flies after). 
Susan, Susan, I will not be left 
alone again. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

You seem to be getting on nicely 
without me, dear. [Moves away. 
SIR GEORGE. 

Miss Dalrymple is coming with me. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

Miss Dalrymple is staying with me. 
SIR GEORGE. 

Miss Dalrymple prefers to come 


with me. 
LORD WILLIAM. 


Miss Dalrymple stays with me 
when I desire it. Susan, I desire it. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

I think I should prefer to go with 
Sir George ; we were having such a 
nice talk. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Oh, were you? Well, you can con- 
tinue it with me. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Oh, you and I have already dis- 
cussed the subjects. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Which subjects ? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Love and marriage, dear. 

LORD WILLIAM 
(glaring at Sir GEORGE). 

May I ask, sir, what business you 
have to discuss such subjects with 
my wife ? 

SIR GEORGE. 

She is not your wife. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

She is going to be. 

SIR GEORGE. 

May I ask, sir, if that is the case, 
Why I find you squeezing the hand of 
another lady ? 

LORD WILLIAM. 

That was Miss Dalrymple’s fault ; 

she went, away and flirted with you 
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when she should have been looking 
after me. 
SIR GEORGE. 

Miss Dalrymple is incapable of 
flirting. 

LORD WILLIAM (bursting out laughing). 

Bless my soul! this is another of 
Susan’s admirers. (Aside) And how 
about’ Samuel, my nice young lady? 
(Aloud) Miss Dalrymple ought to be 
incapable of flirting, for she is engaged 
to me. Tell Sir George you don’t 
care for any one’s attentions but 
mine, my love. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

I don’t want the attentions of either 
of you. Miss Somerton and I are 
going to have a chat. 

[Goes across the room, where Miss 
SoMERTON 7s arranging flowers. 
MISS SOMERTON. 

Hadn’t you better go with Sir 

George? He seems to want it so 


much. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


And leave William with you? I 
couldn’t trust him. 
MISS SOMERTON. 
Surely you cannot have much confi- 
dence in him. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Oh, it is not he of whom I am 


afraid. 
MISS SOMERTON. 


Perhaps you had better let Sir 


. George take him away, then there 


will be no danger of any mischief 
happening to any one. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

What a good idea! (Calls) Wil- 
liam, neither you nor Sir George are 
wanted. You can go. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

I am all obedience, my darling. 
Come, George, the ladies don’t want 
us. (Moves to exit.) After you. 

SIR GEORGE. 
Pray go on. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
I couldn’t precede my guest. 
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SIR GEORGE, 
I shouldn’t like to leave you here. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
I must bid good-bye to Susan. 
SIR GEORGE. 

I can hardly go in so unceremonious 
a manner. 

MISS DALRYMPLE (stamping her foot). 

Will you go? 

[Shoving Lorp WILLIAM out. 
Exeunt Sir GroreEe and Lorp 
Wituiam. Miss Somerton 
walks across room to Miss 
DALRYMPLE. 

MISS SOMERTON, 

Lord William does not seem in- 
clined to leave Sir George behind, does 
he? Surely your engagement was 
very unexpected. I heard nothing of 
it before I came here. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Well, perhaps it did seem unex- 

pected to those who did not know us 


very well. 
MISS SOMERTON. 


But is it true ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
I cannot deny it. 
MISS SOMERTON. 
Have you known him long, may I 


ask ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


About six months. 

MISS SOMERTON. 

Six months! J have known him 
for years. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Then you are in a position to tell 
me candidly what you think of him as 
a husband. 

MISS SOMERTON. 

I—I—it can hardly matter what I 

think of him in that capacity. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

One likes to hear what one can pick 

up of one’s future husband, you see. 
MISS SOMERTON. 

I should hardly be bold enough to 
recommend him as a husband to you. 
I confess I cannot comprehend either 
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of you. Your engagement seems so 
little serious. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
So little serious? Ah! how little 
you know us both. 


MISS SOMERTON. 

Lord William has a heart beneath 
all his nonsense, but it does not seem 
to me you care to touch it. Do you 
know (rises and wrings her hands, 
walking wp and down room)—do you 
know anything of him really? Do 
you know him as I know him—I who 
have known him and cared for him 
for years—I who know him as no one 
else 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Good Heavens! What have I done, 
Miss Somerton? Do you really care 
for Lord William? Does he care 
for you? 

MISS SOMERTON (agitated). 

What can it matter? You are to 
be his wife: surely it is cruel to ask. 
It matters nothing to you whose 
heart you break to become so. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

That is unfair. I never for a 
moment supposed you cared (aside), 
and I am dreadfully afraid William 
doesn’t care a scrap for her. (Aloud) 
You seemed to care so much for 
society, and he doesn’t, you know. 
Do you really think you have so much 
in common ? 

MISS SOMERTON. 

Apparently not, since he cares for 


you. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


Oh, he doesn’t care for me. 


MISS SOMERTON. 
Not care for you? But you are 


engaged. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


Yes—at present. 
MISS SOMERTON. 
Don’t you care for him ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE (starts up). 
We are diving too deeply into the 
mysteries of my engagement. 
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MISS SOMERTON. 

If you don’t love him, and he does 
not care for you, does it ever occur to 
you that you may be 

[Buries her head and sobs. 


MISS DALRYMPLE (rushing at her). 

Miss Somerton! Good gracious! 
how awful! What can I do with her ? 
Come away, come away, here’s some 
one coming. [Drags her out of room. 


* * ¥ * ¥ * 


Enter Miss DaAtrympLE and Sir 
GrorcE Marcumont by French 
window. 


SIR GEORGE. 
Well, I think you are rather hard 
onme, Miss Dalrymple. You tell me 
you are not going to marry Chester- 
ton, and yet that you cannot marry 
any one else till your engagement 
with him is at an end. I confess I 
do not understand the arrangement 
with him very clearly. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

No, it 7s confusing. But if you 
like to ask Lord William to explain 
it, he has my permission. 

[Seats herself on sofa. 
SIR GEORGE, 

May I ask him ? 

[Seats himself on arm behind. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly ; but I don’t think he is in 
the least likely to tell you. 
SIR GEORGE. 

I shall pin him down somehow. 

[Lorp WiLLIAm’s voice behind. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
Susan ! Susan ! ! 


SIR GEORGE, 
There he is, 


Enter Lorp Wi.u1aM. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Oh yes, wherever I am, my charm- 


Ing lover is sure to be somewhere 
hear hovering over me. 
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LORD WILLIAM. 
I have had such a hunt for you. 
You are quite forgetting your duties 


to me. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


My dear William, mayn’t I have 

ten minutes for myself sometimes ? 
LORD WILLIAM. 

You are not having ten minutes for 
yourself, Marchmont is having them. 
That is what I object to. You are 
always giving minutes tohim. Come 
now, George, clear out, Miss Dal- 
rymple is sick of you. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Oh no, not a bit. Sir George was 
just asking some particulars of our 
engagement, and I said you would 
furnish them. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
Oh, you did? Well, I shall not. 
George is of a prying nature. He 
is a deal too inquisitive.. Why does 
he want to know? I expect he has 
been trying to tamper with your 
affections. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Well, you wouldn't mind, would 


you? 
LORD WILLIAM. 


Not mind? Of course I mind. I 
want you to come to the smoking- 
room and look at some diamond 
things that have come from town. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

I don’t know anything about 

diamonds. Why do you want me 
to see them ? 


LORD WILLIAM. 
They’re for you. An engagement 
is nothing without diamonds. 
[Miss DatrympLe rises, Sir 
GEORGE saunters out of French 
window. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Of course I can’t take diamonds 

from you. I can’t take anything but 

that amazing ring, which I shall 

return on my retirement from my 
duties. 
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LORD WILLIAM. 

Not take them? Of course you 
must take them; even a savage 
hangs his squaw over with glass 
beads. . You must have glass beads ; 
no engagement is business-like with- 


out. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


So much the better, for I want to 
say that this stupid business must 
come to an end. 


LORD WILLIAM. 

Come to an end? It has just 
begun. It is doing beautifully. It 
is the best thing I have done for 
years. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 


Well, it must come to an end. 


LORD WILLIAM (angrily). 

This is George’s doing; but you 
won't find him so accommodating 
as Tam. He won’t go shares with 
Samuel. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Oh, bother Samuel! 


LORD WILLIAM. 

That’s what I said, and you snapped 
my head olf. Well, George and 
Samuel won't work together as 
Samuel and I have worked. George 
is a jealous chap. I’m not a bit 
jealous, or I couldn’t have stood 
Samuel. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 
You have nothing to be jealous of. 


LORD WILLIAM 

(walks up and down rather excitedly). 
I might be jealous of George, but 

Tl’m not. But I command you not to 

dance more than twice this evening 

with George. I will not have false 

hopes encouraged in George. 


MISS DALRYMPLE 
(laying her hand on Lorp WILLIAM’s 
arm). 

I wish you to understand that this 
insane arrangement must come to an 
end. I have no business to pretend 
I am engaged to you. It is making 
other people needlessly unhappy. 
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LORD WILLIAM. 

It is making me quite happy and 
comfortable. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Perhaps; but we must consider the 
feelings of others. 

LORD WILLIAM (quickly). 

Whose? George's? 

MISS DALRYMPLE 

(angrily, starting away from him). 

Every one’s. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

You mean George’s. George isn’t 
a bit suited to you. He hasa beastly 
temper. I will not give you up to 
make George happy. 

MISS DALRYMPLE 

(walking up and down angrily). 

I was not thinking of Sir George. 

LORD WILLIAM. 
Oh, you need not think of Samuel. 
He seems accommodating enough. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
I was not thinking of Samuel. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

Iknew it. George has been worm- 
ing himself in behind my _ back. 
(Leaning on back of sofa and bringing 
his hand down angrily on it.) I will 
not have George for my rival. He is 
my best friend, and I know he would 
make a beastly husband. You will 
be good enough to avoid George in 
future. He is not a nice friend for 
you. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Well, I have warned you our ar- 
rangement comes to an end to-night. 
I will keep it up till to-morrow 
morning, and I shall leave then. 

LORD WILLIAM. 
To visit George’s relations, no doubt. 
[Furiously strides across the room 
and catches her by the arm. 
MISS DALRYMPLE (coldly). 
To visit any one I please. 
LORD WILLIAM 

(takes her hand and dravs her to 

centre of roon). 

You shall not. You shall become 
engaged in all seriousness to me. 
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MISS DALRYMPLE 
(shrugging her shoulders). 

Oh dear no, you are embarrassing 
enough now, but you would be ap- 
palling then; besides, you forget 
there is Samuel. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Dann Samuel ! 


MISS DALRYMPLE 
(tearing her hand away). 
Thank you very much. IL 
going. 


am 


LORD WILLIAM. 

Oh, go! Go to George! (stamps.) 

And what abovt the glass beads ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

You can give them to me when I 
marry George .. . (going out and 
looking over shoulder) or Samuel ! 

[ Exit. 
LORD WILLIAM 
(Soliloquy. Strolling across room and 
sitting on back of sofa). 

After all, getting engaged isn’t so 
nice as I expected. I am falling 
damnably in love with little Susan, 
and I am on the verge of quarrelling 
with my best friend. Cherchez la 
femme! It’s always the woman. If 
Susan hadn’t suggested that she 
wanted to get away from home, .. . 
but of course I have to take all the 
risks. Poor little Susan. Yes, I am 
really in love with Susan. She’s a 
shocking little flirt, but she suits me, 
Susan does, and she doesn’t care a 
twopenny rushlight for me, .... 
heartless little wretch. And then 
there’s Samuel. I wonder how she 
means to square Samuel after this. 
I don’t care—I don’t want her to 
square Samuel. I want her to marry 
me. (Rising and walking about, head 
down and hands in his pockets.) I am 
a much better match for her than 
Samuel. Samuel wouldn’t make her 
a good husband. Samuel has an 
Indian liver. He pegs. Samuel 
orders her about as if she were a 
higger. I won’t have my little Susan 
treated like a nigger. (L£ecitedly.) 
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No, she’s Samuel’s little Susan. Hang 
Samuel! He’s a bilious beast. He’s 
as yellow as an orange. Susan shall 
not marry Samuel, it would be pro- 
fanity. My little Susan—my own 
nice little, dear little Susan. I must 
go and look for Susan. 


Scene IIT.—Same room. 


Enter Lavy Gwrnpoten, Miss Som- 
ERTON, and Miss DALRYMPLE in 
full evening dress. Miss Dat- 
RYMPLE carries gorgeous shower 
bouquet. Lavy GWENDOLEN and 
Miss DALRYMPLE cross room 
together. 

LADY GWEN. 

I am afraid you will find William’s 
eccentricities rather difficult to en- 
dure, Susan, but perhaps you are 
sufficiently modern to prefer excite- 
ment to happiness. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

At all events, I do not expect our 
home life to be dull. Dear William 
is full of delightful surprises. 

LADY GWEN. 

His latest surprise is that he is 
jealous. (ZLaughs.) William jealous ! 
It is too funny, but it is very good 
for him. You should keep it up. It 
may be the saving of him; he is far 
too much accustomed to have every- 
thing he wants. Every one has 
dropped into his mouth hitherto— 
haven’t they, Blanche ? 

MISS SOMERTON 
(coming from fireplace). 

How should I know, dear? I 
never had anything to do with Lord 
William’s mouth. 

LADY GWEN. 

[Smiles meaningly. 

MISS SOMERTON. 

Nor do I know how much he can 
swallow. 


No. 


LADY GWEN. 
He has swallowed Susan, for which, 
Heaven be thanked. 
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MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Thank you very much, dear Lady 


Gwen. 
LADY GWEN. 


Oh, you don’t know how frightened 
I have been. At one time I was 
even afraid he would marry a New 


Woman. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


Oh, he wouldn’t have a chance with 
a New Woman—he is not depraved 
enough. He would have no interest 


for her. 
LADY GWEN. 


What a heavenly bouquet, dear ! 
William has distinguished himself. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Oh, this is not his—Sir George 
gave it me. 
LADY GWEN. 
Did William forget ? 


MISS DALRYMPLE, 
No; but I liked this one the best. 


MISS SOMERTON. 
Lord William will be very angry. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Well, he will have to recover 


himself, 
MISS SOMERTON. 


Are you not afraid of his being 
angry ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Not a bit. 
MISS SOMERTON. 
I think you like to wound him. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
I delight in it; don’t you? 
[Goes across room and admires 
herself in glass. 
MISS SOMERTON ( following). 
No, I should not like to give him a 
minute’s uneasiness. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Oh, shouldn’t you? I give him 


hours. 
MISS SOMERTON. 


I should not like to make any one 
I loved unhappy. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Oh, but I don’t love him—at least, 
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I love him too much to spoil his 
character by pampering his weak- 


nesses. 
MISS SOMERTON. 


He has none. 
[Tragically and enthusiastically. 
MISS DALRYMPLE (bursts out laughing). 
Ha—ha—ha—ha! No weak 
points, ha—ha—ha! Why, he’s all 
weak points together, that is why he 
amuses me 80. [Sits down on sofa. 
MISS SOMERTON. 
Amuses you? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Yes, immensely. Doesn’t William 
amuse you ? 
MISS SOMERTON, 


Never. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


Perhaps you find it difficult to feel 
amused. Oh, here they come. 
[Jumps up. 


Lorp WILLIAM and Sir GEORGE 
enter. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Now you will see one of dear 
William’s weak spots. (Goes quickly 
across the room to Sir GrorcGE.) Oh, 
dear Sir George, what a Jovely bouquet 
you have sent me! I never saw any- 
thing lovelier. 

[Sniffs it appreciatively. 

SIR GEORGE (with pleased smile). 

Iam honoured by your accepting it. 

[Goes across to Miss SoMERTON 
and sits beside her. 
LORD WILLIAM (angrily.) 
Is that George’s bouquet ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Yes, dearest. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
Did you not receive mine? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Yes, dearest. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Why are you not wearing it? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Because I liked his best, dear 

William. 
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LORD WILLIAM. 
Would you be good enough to send 
for mine? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Why, dearest ? 


LORD WILLIAM. 
Because you are engaged to me, not 
to Sir George. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Oh, I don’t think our very slight 
engagement counts in such matters, 
and this is such a lovely bouquet. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
So was mine, I hope. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Hum—moderately. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
At any rate, I wish you to wear it; 
will you send for it ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
No, dearest. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
Then I shall. 
[Crosses room and rings. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
By all means, my love. 
LORD WILLIAM (returning to her side). 
I am determined you shall wear my 
bouquet to-night, not Marchmont’s. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Dearest, this is a free country. 


Have you ever heard of the Magna 
Charta ? 


Enter Footman. Lorp WILLIAM. 
signs to him. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
: (Footman crosses room). 
Tell Miss Dalrymple’s maid to give 
you the bouquet I sent for her. 
FOOTMAN, 
Yes, my lord. [ Exit. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
You are quite determined, dearest ? 
; LOhD WILLIAM. 
Quite. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


No compromise ? [ Silence. 
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Re-enter Footman with bouquet exactly 
matching in flowers Miss Dat- 
RYMPLE'S dress. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Take it, with Lord William’s com- 

pliments, to Miss Somerton. 
FOOTMAN. 

Yes, miss. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Stop. (Grasps her hand and takes 
Sir Georce’s bouquet, dropping it on 
floor. Takes his own from Footman 
and thrusts it into Miss DALRYMPLE’S 
hand). You shall wear mine. 

{ Exit Footman. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

How dare you? (Stands gazing at 
him, then crosses to Miss SoMERTON.) 
Miss Somerton, it seems the bouquet 
Lord William intended for you came 
to me by—mistake. I am so sorry. 

[Hands it to Miss SoMERTON. 
MISS SOMERTON (clasping 7t). 

How lovely! Oh, how much too 
good of you, Lord William! (Aside) 
I was sure he liked me best really. 
MISS DALRYMPLE (crossing room again 

and pointing to the bouquet on the 

floor). 

My bouquet, please. 

LORD WILLIAM. 
If you wear it I will break every 
bone in Marchmont’s body. 
MISS DALRYMPLE, 
Pooh! Don’t be stupid. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

And I will make you repent it to 

the last day of your life. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

How alarming! We are going in 
to dinner now. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

You will find you cannot play fast 
and loose with two men at the same 


time. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


Three, dear ; you forget Samuel. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
Dozens probably. You forget your- 
self and me. 
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MISS DALRYMPLE, 

Oh, William, dear, how naughty 
you make me! (Gggles.) I am 
waiting for my bouquet, and Miss 
Somerton is waiting to be taken to 


dinner. - 
LORD WILLIAM. 


You shall be sorry for it, madam. 
[Stalks off to Miss Somerton. 
Miss DALRYMPLE picks up 
bouquet and walks of. Sim 
GerorcE follows with Lavy 
GweEN. 


* * * * * * 


Re-enter Sin Georce and Lorp WIL- 
LIAM, talking as they enter. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
I should esteem it a favour, George, 
if you would not make love to Miss 
Dalrymple when she is to be my wife. 


SIR GEORGE. 
She will not be your wife ; she told 
me so herself. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
Oh, she did, did she? Well, you 
must have mistaken her meaning, for 
she is engaged to me. 


SIR GEORGE. 
I do not believe it. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
Oh, I lie, do I? 


SIR GEORGE. 
I think it quite possible. 


LORD WILLIAM. 

We will arrange that part of it pre- 
sently ; meantime you would believe 
the lady’s word, I suppose ? 

SIR GEORGE, 
I would believe Miss Dalrymple in 
everything. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
You would,—she is fortunate. 
SIR GEORGE. 
I would, 
LORD WILLIAM. 
Then I shall convince you easily. 
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Be good enough to remain here while 
I fetch Miss Dalrymple. 
[Leaves the room. Sir GrEorcE 
goes up to mirror and arranges 
his moustache. 


Re-enter Miss DALRYMPLE and Lorp 
WILLIAM. Miss DALRYMPLE 
crosses room to Sir GEORGE. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Lord William said you wanted me. 

SIR GEORGE. 

It was Lord William’s wish en- 
tirely. I beg you will believe that 
I was not guilty of the impertinence 
of sending for you, Miss Dalrymple. 

LORD WILLIAM, 

No; but he will profit by your ac- 
cidental presence. Sir George seems 
to be labouring under a misunder- 
standing, which I must ask you to 
remeve for him. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Certainly. 

[Looks from one to the other. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

I am sorry to have to allude to 
perfectly private matters, but Sir 
George insists. Did you not agree, 
about five weeks ago, may I ask, to 
become engaged to me? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 


Yes. 
LORD WILLIAM. 


Did you not swear, when I pro- 
posed that you should become en- 
gaged to me, that all other claims 
should be disregarded but mine? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Yes, but [ Agitatedly. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

Stay. (Holds up hand.) Was not 
our engagement made independent 
of your affections and for our mutual 
interests ? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

You are putting it unfairly. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

I am putting it truthfully. Was 

it not exactly as I have said? 
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MISS DALRYMPLE,. 
Yes, but you forget—— 


LORD WILLIAM. 
I forget nothing. It is you who 
have forgotten. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
You have forgotten to say that I 
never promised to marry you. 


LORD WILLIAM. 

Sir George will believe that or not 
as he pleases. An engagement, an 
oath, even a lady’s, is not lightly 
taken about a small matter, he will 
understand. (Zo Sir GrorcE) Are 
you satisfied ? 


SIR GEORGE. 
Less than ever. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
You believe we are both lying, 
then? In Miss Dalrymple’s name 
and my own I thank you. 


SIR GEORGE. 

I believe you have manceuvred 
Miss Dalrymple into some devilish 
arrangement to suit your own selfish- 
ness, which she cannot get out of 
without breaking some stupid sort 
of oath that you have dodged her 
into. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

You believe we are both lying? 
You dare to say to me that Miss 
Dalrymple, my affianced wife, is 
lying? You obstinate devil! 

[Springs at him. Muss Dat- 
RYMPLE steps in between and 
stretches out her arms to Lorp 
WILLIAM. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Oh, William, William, for Heaven’s 
sake, for my sake ! 
[Staggers and falls into his arms. 
Sir Grorce springs forward. 
Lorp Wituram waves him 
away, and carries her across 
the room. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
Stand back, sir. No one touches 
Miss Dalrymple butZmyself. 
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Enter Lavy Gwen. and Lorp 
WILLIAM. 
LADY GWEN. 

Yes, I think the ball was a great 
success. Every one must have thought 
you a lucky man, for I never saw 
anything lovelier than Susan. Gener- 
ally she has too little colour, but last 
night she had the loveliest colour I 
ever saw. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

She might well blush. She was 
making George’s head go round and 
round with vanity by making love to 
him so openly. 

LADY GWEN. 

Thope not. I thought her enchant- 
ing, and in such spirits. I am glad 
I thought of having the dance, she 
seemed to enjoy it so much. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

I have no doubt she did. So did 
George. J didn’t. It was beastly 
selfish of George. 

LADY GWEN, 

It is perfectly delightful to see you 
in earnest at last. (Laughs.) Jealous ! 
You jealous! Well, Billy, we must 
allow that you have conscientiously 
earned your turn of it. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

What became of George? I never 
saw him after supper. 

LADY GWEN. (sitting down). 

Oh, George isn’t a dancing man ; I 
suppose he retired to the smoking- 
room. I am afraid Susan must be 
very tired—I have seen nothing of 
her this morning. (Enter Footman.) 
Ask Miss Dalrymple’s maid whether 
Miss Dalrymple is rested, and whether 
she will be down at lunch-time. 

FOOTMAN. 

Miss Dalrymple and her maid left 

this morning, my lady. 
LADY GWEN. 

Left this morning? Nonsense. 

Ask Sir George Marchmont—— 
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FOOTMAN. 

Sir George left last night, my lady. 

LADY GWEN. 

Last night? Impossible! William, 
did you know that Susan and Sir 
George had left. [Exit Footman. 

LORD WILLIAM 
(stands still as tf struck). 
Left? Susan and Sir George? 
LADY GWEN. 
Yes, so it seems. Did you know ? 
LORD WILLIAM (dully). 

I know nothing. I wasn’t likely 
to know, was I, if Susan and March- 
mont were going away together ? 

LADY GWEN. 

What are you thinking of? Sir 
George left last night, it seems. Did 
you know he was going? 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Am I Sir George’s keeper ? 

LADY GWEN. 

He must have been ill or some- 
thing. I thought he did not look 
well when we left the dining-room. 
Did you notice anything the matter ? 

LORD WILLIAM. 

I? Oh no—nothing. 

LADY GWEN. 
He did not seem ill ? 
LORD WILLIAM. 

He seemed wnusually robusi and 
lively. 

LADY GWEN. 

I must go and see about it all. 
Susan. must have left a message: 
perhaps her mother was ill. [Zvit. 

LORD WILLIAM (rings bell hastily). 

Susan gone—and George. I should 
like to know what this means. (Le- 
enter Footman.) Did Miss Dalrymple 
leave no message for me, John ? 

FOOTMAN, 

A letter, my lord. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Confound you, then, why don’t you 
give it me, you fool. 

FOOTMAN. 

I put it on your study table, my 

lord. 


LORD WILLIAM. 

Then be good enough to fetch it. 

[Zxit Footman. 
LORD WILLIAM 
(walking up and down). 

So she had so much consideration, 
the little flirt. I wonder what she 
has to say for herself. (Re-enter 
Footman with letter on salver.) Thank 
you—you can go. Susan’s first letter 
to her William. I never saw little 
Susan’s hand before. She writes a 
nice hand, like herself, the little 
wretch. (Kisses the letter and opens 
it, sits and reads :)— 

“ After your rudeness before dinner 
last night and your catechism after- 
wards for Sir George’s benefit, you 
can hardly expect that I should keep 
up any more fictions for the pro- 
tection of yourself or your fortune. 
I return home to-day. If we should 
ever meet again in society, which I 
hope we never may, we meet as 
strangers. Susan Da.rymp te.” 

No, we don’t, Susan—we can’t— 
we shan’t. I couldn’t do it, little 
woman. You shall make me crawl 
up and down London on all- fours 
if you like, but speak to me you 
shall, and love me you must. I 
swear it, Susan—and my oath is as 
good as yours any day. I will not be 
put aside. (Stands up and gazes at 
the letter.) I swear J WILu nor give 
you up. 


Scene V.—Same room. 


Lapy Gwen. sitting by fire. Lorp 
Wim stalking up and down 
room. 


Enter Miss Somerton in walking 
dress. 
MISS SOMERTON. 

I am so glad to find you at home. 
Now do tell me of this delightful 
new scandal. And it happened from 
your house when we were all there ! 
How clever of you both to keep it 80 
quiet ! 
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LADY GWEN. (coldly). 

Ts there a new scandal ? 

MISS SOMERTON. 

Why, you ought to know best, 
since it was from this house Miss 
Dalrymple ran away. 

LADY GWEN. 

Miss Dalrymple? Why, she is 
engaged to William. 

MISS SOMERTON. 

That is just what makes it so 
interesting. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Pshaw! Who in the world in- 
vented such a cock-and- bull story 
about Susan ? 

MISS SOMERTON. 

I don’t think she ever really cared 
for you. 

LORD WILLIAM (seating himself). 

That is quite true. I object to 
being loved. 

MISS SOMERTON. 

How immoral! Of course, a girl 
who can engage herself for money is 
capable of anything. 

LORD WILLIAM (angrily). 

It was not for my money. It was 
for my defence, and to get away from 
Honolulu. 

LADY GWEN. 
My dear William, do pull yourself 
together and don’t talk nonsense. 
MISS SOMERTON. 
From where ¢ 
LORD WILLIAM. 

Honolulu. Susan and I under- 
stand each other perfectly. She 
wishes to get away from Honolulu 
shirts—I want to get away from 
British petticoats. It was all square. 


It was more. (Proudly) It was 
brilliant ! 


MISS SOMERTON, 

But why did she run away ? 

LORD WILLIAM. 

She did not run away. She can’t 
run away. She stands between me 
and petticoats, and I stand between 
her and scratchy shirts. We are 
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going to found a society to prevent 
the trapping of innocent bachelors. 
We mean to be even with the design- 
ing female. Susan and I have 
master-minds ; we do master-strokes. 
Our engagement was a master-stroke. 
If it had not been for meddling fools 
we should have undermined two cry- 
ing evils—the British matron and the 
quality of Honolulu shirts; but, of 
course, inquisitive asses must poke 
their noses in and scare Susan. She 
is quite upset. I will not have Susan 
upset. 
MISS SOMERTON. 

Well, this is as good as the elope- 
ment. Are you really going to marry 
Miss Dalrymple ? 


LORD WILLIAM. 

Of course. She will protect me 
from matrimony. She is to ward 
off promiscuous attentions. I am 
ashamed of your sex—they make me 
blush. I must be protected from 
blushing. 

MISS SOMERTON. 

Then you don’t mind her having 

run off with Sir George? 


LORD WILLIAM (bounding up). 

She never ran away with Sir 
George. Go and see for yourself. 

MISS SOMERTON (rising). 

Oh dear no, thank you. Miss Dal- 
rymple will not find many people to 
call on her now. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

My sister does. 


MISS SOMERTON (coldly). 
Does she ? 


LORD WILLIAM (angrily). 
And all my friends will have to. 


LADY GWEN (rising and going towards 
them). 

Perhaps Miss Somerton will join 
our party for Henley next week. 
She will surely not refuse to see Miss 
Dalrymple under my roof. 

LORD WILLIAM (furiously). 


She will not be asked to do so 
by me. 
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LADY GWEN (aside). 
She’s dying to come. (Aloud) We 
shall be delighted if you will do so, 
Miss Somerton—shan’t we, William ? 


LORD WILLIAM (aside). 

Oh, she’s dying to come, is she? 
Well, I don’t know whether Susan 
will care to meet her. Susan is very 
particular. 

LADY GWEN. 

William and I will take no refusal. 

(Aside) Say something civil. 
MISS SOMERTON. 

It is most kind of you; I shall be 

delighted. 


LORD WILLIAM (aside). 

I will not. She is a gossiping 
wretch. (Aloud) It must be under- 
stood, Miss Somerton, that I will not 
hear a word against Miss Dalrymple. 


MISS SOMERTON. 
Oh, of course if you really mean to 
forgive her, it is most wise of you. 


LORD WILLIAM (firmly). 

It is only honourable. Miss Dal- 
rymple needs no screening by me. 
She is a perfectly upright woman. I 
have no doubt the virtue is so rarely 
practised that you have a difficulty in 
recognising it — (aside) especially as 
you know nothing about it personally. 
(Aside to his sister) Take me away—I 
shall do this woman an injury. 


LADY GWEN, 

Then we shall count on your being 
of our party. (Aside) You goose, she 
will say devilish things of Susan if you 
aren’t civil. 


LORD WILLIAM (affably). 
I am sure you ought to come, if 
only to satisfy your curiosity. (Aside) 
I will not be civil. 


MISS SOMERTON. 
Oh, as you insist, dear friends —— 


LADY GWEN. 
Of course we do. William insists, I 
insist—don’t you, William ? 
LORD WILLIAM. 
I insist. 
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LADY GWEN, 

You must be sure to come. 

the 5th, then, good-bye. 
LORD WILLIAM (aside). 

Offer her a diamond or two. She'll 
come likealamb then. (Aloud) Good- 
bye; I hope Susan will consent to 
come now. [Evit. 
MISS SOMERTON (Soliloquy. Angrily 

pacing to door of room). 

Insolent brute! Well, I shall go. 
As Lord William seems bent on 
marrying the woman, one may as 
well recognise her after a fashion. 
(Aloud) Well, good-bye, dear Lady 
Gwen. It is so wise of you to humour 
Lord William in the meantime, and 
the only way to choke him off marry- 
ing her. Of course, for your dear 
boy’s sake, it is most undesirable that 


he should marry any one, isn’t it? 
[ Haut. 


Till 


LADY GWEN. 
Good-bye, dear Miss Somerton. 
(Stamps.) Oh, you horrid, gossip- 
mongering, squalid pig / 


Scene VI.—Same room. 


Enter Miss Daurympie, who walks 
up and down touching things 
affectionately. mter  Lorb 
WILLIAM. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

How nice it is to be back again! 
Here’s William. How do you do, 
Lord William. (Lorp WituiAM holds 
out his hand with his head turned away.) 
Oh! I forgot. There was a stipula- 
tion that if I came back you were not 
to speak to nor look at me except in 
public, wasn’t there ? 

[Lorp Witu1aM nods and pre- 
pares to go out. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Oh! don’t go. I shan't mind you. 
Couldn’t you say “Yes” and “No”! 
That would commit neither of us to 
anything, would it? 

[Lorp Wi..1Am stands sideways 
and shakes his head. 
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MISS DALRYMPLE. 

How tiresome you are! Perhaps 
you think you have said enough 
already ? 

[Silence. Miss DaALryMPLE walks 
about and pulls out her gown, 
arranging lace, &c. 


MISS DALRYMPLE, 

Oh, by-the-bye, do you think I 
ought to confess to Samuel? I couldn’t 
make up my mind. 

[Lorp WitLiAM turns away. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Well, you are a cheerful companion. 
Perhaps you have more to say to Miss 
Somerton. Well, go off to her. 

[Lorp WILLIAM prepares to go. 
Miss DALRYMPLE runs after 
him, lays hand on his arm, and 
drags him back. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

No, don’t! I don’t wish you to go 
to her. She'll tell you all sorts of 
horrid things that aren’t true again, 
and you'll believe them. 

[Lorp WIL.1M shakes his head. 


MISS DALRYMPLE (joyfully). 

You won't? (Jn a loud voice) I 
wish I had Sir George here. He 
would be nice to me. 

[Lorp Witu1am shakes her hand 
of angrily. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Sir George is so intelligent. Js any- 

thing the matter? Dear George—— 
[Lorn Witiiam stamps and 
moves away. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

You're not going, are you? You 
don’t inconvenience me a bit—you’re 
so unobtrusive. It is so nice never 
to be contradicted, and to say just 
what one likes. (Silence. Stamps 
her foot.) I wish you'd say some- 
thing, even if it were unpleasant. I 
hate grumpy people. I do think 
(pulling out handkerchief) you might 
be kind to me when you know what 
trouble Iam in. Lady Gwen. said I 
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might depend on your being nice to 
me—do you call this being nice ? 
[Lorp WiLx1AM smiles and nods. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Oh, you do? By the way, I never 
gave you back your ring. I tied it 
round my neck to remember. (7ies 
to untie ribbon.) You might undo it 
for me. (Holds up ribbon. Lorp 
Wiiuiam retreats and shakes head.) 
Well, you are rude. Here it is. 
You can give it to Miss Somerton. 
(Holds it out. Lorp WILLIAM turns 
away.) Won’t you have it? You 
could have lovely studs made out of 
it, and you could think of me when 
you wore them. I suppose there 
could be no harm in thinking of me 
even if I were Lady Marchmont. 

[Lorp WiL.iam turns sharp 
round angrily and stops. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Or Mrs Samuel. I don’t think 
Samuel would mind. .I am sure he 
wouldn’t feel at all unkindly towards 
you. He doesn’t thirst for people’s 
blood a bit. 

[Tenders the ring again. Lorp 
WILLIAM takes it and throws it to 
the other side of theroom. Exit. 

MISS DALRYMPLE 
(warts till he is quite gone and looks 
for ring). 

What waste, and what a naughty 
temper. (Finds it and slips it on to 
ribbon again.) I shall offer it him 
again presently. 


Enter Miss SoMERTON. 


MISS DALRYMPLE (offering hand). 
Oh, how do you do, Miss Somerton ? 
[Miss SomERTON takes no notice. 


MISS DALRYMPLE 
(rather disconcerted). 

I did not know you were staying 

here. 
MISS SOMERTON (very coldly). 

The surprise is mutual. I never 
thought you would be—courageous 
enough to return here. 
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MISS DALRYMPLE (cheerfully). 
Why not? 


MISS SOMERTON. 
I understand there are reasons 
why one would hardly expect to find 
you received here. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Because I broke off my engagement 
to William ? 


MISS SOMERTON. 
I suppose it is wiser to speak of 


it so. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


I should have thought you would 
have approved of my breaking off 
the engagement. 


MISS SOMERTON. 
I think all Lord William’s friends 
must be glad that he has escaped. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Escaped? Surely that is not a 
very kind way to put it. 


MISS SOMERTON. 
That is the way his friends put it, 
and that he puts it himself now that 
he sees more clearly 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Oh, William says so, does he? 
Dear William prattles so artlessly. 
[ Silence. 


. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
I must go and examine William on 
this subject. 


MISS SOMERTON. 
I do not think you need trouble. 
Lady Gwen. asked me to look after 
him and amuse him this afternoon. 


MISS DALRYMPLE, 
Let us go and look for him to- 
gether. 

[Miss Somerton stares at her 
coldly from head to foot, moves 
away. Miss DALrympte fol- 
lows. 


MISS DALRYMPLE 
(stagily with gesture). 
Lead on—I follow to the death ! 
[Exeunt. 
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Lapy Gwen. and Miss Somerron 
sitting at one side of the room, 
Miss DALRYMPLE at the 
other. 


alone 


LADY GWEN. 
(rising and going across). 

I must not let dear Susan sit by 
herself over there. Come over to us, 
dear. 

MISS DALRYMPLE (rather bitterly). 

Thank you, dear Gwen.; but I am 
not good enough for that lady. I 
come off black if I go nearer. 


LADY 
What nonsense! 


GWEN. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Her purity is so spotless! She 
cannot touch me with the hem of 
her garment for fear that her virtue 
should take to itself wings and dis- 
appear. It must be dreadful to have 
so precarious a grasp of it, mustn’t it, 


Gwen. ? 
LADY GWEN. 


What nonsense! (Bending down) 
Why, Susan dearest, you aren’t going 
to let Blanche get the better of you, 
are you ? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Yes, dear, I think so. 

[In depressed tone. 


LADY GWEN. 
Why, where’s your courage ? 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
I never had any. I was born a 
coward, thank goodness. 


LADY GWEN. 
Aren’t you going to fight for me? 
Come, come, brisk up! Courage! 
[Goes back across the room. Muss 
DatryMpPLe follows, and sits 
beside Miss SOMERTON. 


MISS SOMERTON 
(rising and going to window). 
What a lovely moonlight night! 
Shall we go out? Do come, it looks 
exquisite, You don’t mind, Lady 
Gwen. ? 


[ Steps out of French window. 
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LADY GWEN. 

I should prefer it. 

[Exit Miss Somerton, Miss 
DALRYMPLE hastily turns her 
back to Lavy Gwen. and 
stamps angrily. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Well, dear, that wasn’t much of a 
success. (Cheerfully) We must try 
again. 

LADY GWEN. (angrily). 

She shall either apologise or she 
shall leave my house. I will go to 
her, and you may be sure I shall say 
what I mean. 


Enter Lord WI.utAm, stands, hesi- 


tates, goes across to Miss DAL- 
RYMPLE. 


LORD WILLIAM. 


Are you afraid to go out too, Miss 
Dalrymple ? 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Very much; the atmosphere is too 
chilly. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
It’s really quite warm, but I'll 
fetch you a wrap. [Turns to go. 


MISS DALRYMPLE 
(rises and goes across the voom). 
You need not. I was alluding to 
the mental atmosphere. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
What has Blanche —— 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Miss Somerton’s efforts have been 
crowned with success. I said the 
atmosphere was chilly. I made a 
mistake. She is making this house 
too hot to hold me. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
Has Gwen. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
Gwen. has been in every way most 
kind. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
Have J failed in respect ? 
[Follows her and stands behind her. 
VOL, CLXX.—NO, MXXXIIL. 
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MISS DALRYMPLE (shakes her head), 

In no way; but your guests are 
not so punctilious, 

LORD WILLIAM. 

In what way ? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Oh, they behave towards me as the 
smartly improper ought to behave 
to a suspected offender, though Miss 
Somerton is good enough to say that 
if a girl is in a good set it is really 
almost as respectable for her to run 
away before her marriage as after. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Confound her impudence! 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

You see her friends solve the diffi- 
culty by not running away at all. 
Everything comes in time to her who 
has a detachable husband. (Laugh- 
ing alittle.) Well, well—it is a queer 
world, my dear William—(throws her- 
self on chair)—it is only the truly 
virtuous like you and me who are 
thoroughly uncomfortable. 

LORD WILLIAM (sitting on arm of 

chair). 

I am not in the least uncomfort- 
able, thank you. 

MISS DALRYMPLE (laughing a little). 

Perhaps you are not truly virtuous. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Tell me what I can do. (Walks 
up and down the room.) Do you 
suppose I do not reproach myself? 


If it had not been for my beastly 


tomfoolery-—— 
MISS DALRYMPLE (turning with a 


frown). 

No, do not blame yourself. I 
should have been more careful, but I 
was so dull, . . . and I thought 
Samuel made it all right. ... Per- 
haps I may mention now that I have 
a brother Samuel. (ZLaughs.) It’s a 
horrid name, isn’t it? I couldn’t 
marry any one of the name. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Susan! (Comes quickly across and 

bends over her.) Were you all the 
28 
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time talking what young beasts call 
tommy-rot ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
I’m sorry. 
LORD WILLIAM. 

Can you forgive me for putting you 
in a hole ? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

I forgave it long ago. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

You darling! You might go a 
little further. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

I’ve gone a little further. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Have you? How—how—far have 
you gone? 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 

Miss Somerton will tell you. 

[Looks up and begins to laugh 
a little. 
LORD WILLIAM. 
Could you goa little further still ? 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 
How far do you want me to go? 
LORD WILLIAM. 

I want you to be my wife. 

[Takes her hand and raises her 
From chair. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 

You are infinitely good, but how 
can I when your friends won't 
receive me ? 

LORD WILLIAM. 

Stuff and nonsense ! 
not received you? 

[Putting arm round her waist. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


Has Gwen. 


Yes. 
LORD WILLIAM. 


Well, she’s the only relation that 
matters. She’s the only near one I’ve 
got—except you. 

MISS DALRYMPLE. 
My dear William—except who? 
LORD WILLIAM. 

My wife. (Stoops and kisses her 

hair.) You called me your dear 


William. 
MISS DALRYMPLE. 


Oh, you are going far too quick ! 
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LORD WILLIAM. 
Not a bit. 


MISS DALRYMPLE. 
I can’t marry you if people won’t 
speak to me. 


Re-enter Lapy Gwen. Miss Dat- 
RYMPLE starts away from Lorp 
WILLIAM. 


LADY GWEN. 
Why did you not come out, Susan ? 
It was lovely. 


LORD WILLIAM. 
She was better employed. 
[Taking Miss DaLRrympte’s hand 
again. 


Re-enter Miss Somerton. 


MISS DALRYMPLE (rather confused). 
Oh, it was too cold—too hot—- 


too—— 
LORD WILLIAM. 


The fact was I made her stay, and 
hereafter Susan has got to do all I 
tell her. 

LADY GWEN. 

(running up and embracing her). 

Susan! Oh, you dear girl! Are 
you going to marry him? 

LORD WILLIAM 

(turning to Miss SoMERTON). 

I have to thank you for giving 
Susan the turn in the right direction, 
Miss Somerton. I believe it was 
entirely owing to your influence that 
she has stuck to her resolution to be 
my wife. 

[Takes Miss Datryopiy’s hand. 
Miss Somerton frowns and 
turns away. 

LADY GWEN. 

It is delightful. Susan will be a 
charming sister. 

LORD WILLIAM. 

We shall be a charming couple— 
William and Susan, at your service!! 

[Se utes. 
CuRTAIN. 


L. LocKHART LANG. 
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THREE BIOGRAPHIES. 


FEw more genuine and heart- 
felt pleasures fall to the lot of 
the hardened critic than that 
of welcoming a really promising 
recruit to the ranks of litera- 
ture. Reviewers have, indeed, 
been known to lose their mental 
balance altogether in the ecstasy 
of “discovering” some new 
versifier, who has subsequently 
turned out to be considerably 
less than even a “minor” poet. 
But we trust that we shall not 
be thought guilty of extrava- 
gance when we offer our warm 
congratulations to the authors 
of the very workmanlike bio- 
graphies which lie before us.} 
Mr Dickson, we understand, 
has already done sound work 
in the field of historical investi- 
gation, but this, unless we are 
mistaken, is to all intents and 
purposes his first book. Colonel 
Vetch and Mr Balfour also are 
novices, to the best of our belief. 
Each, no doubt, was peculiarly 
well qualified to deal with his 
special theme. Mr Dickson is 
Sir Robert Murdoch Smith’s 
son-in-law, and what is perhaps 
the best, and is certainly the 
best-proportioned, biography in 
the language came from the 
pen of one who stood in the 
same relation to his subject ; 
the connection of Colonel Vetch, 
in his own person and that of 
his father, with the corps of 


Royal Engineers, to which Sir 
Gerald Graham belonged, ex- 
tends over a period of ninety- 
five years; and Mr Graham 
Balfour can point, not merely to 
the tie of kinship, but also to 
constant association and close 
intimacy with Mr Stevenson 
during the latter years of his 
life, as a qualification for his 
office. It is pleasant to think 
that not one of the trio has 
proved unworthy of his oppor- 
tunities, and to be able to award 
to all a substantial share of 
praise. 

Mr Balfour’s was, doubtless, 
the most difficult and delicate 
task. The details of Mr Steven- 
son’s history were already to a 
great extent public property ; 
but the “filling in” which is 
justly looked for in every full- 
dress biographical work is con- 
sequently the more concerned 
with matters of an intimate and 
domestic nature. Public expec- 
tation, again, had beensharpened 
by the announcement that a 
thoroughly practised and dex- 
terous hand was to undertake 
the preparation of this official 
and authorised record. Mr 
Colvin himself, we believe, would 
be the first to admit that his 
substitute has acquitted himself 
of his duty with commendable 
taste and discretion. In the 
first place, he has done the 





1The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Methuen: 1901. 


By Graham Balfour. 2 vols. 


Life, Letters, and Diaries of Lieutenant-General Sir Gerald Graham, V.C. 
By Colonel R. H. Vetch, C.B. Blackwood: 1901. 
The Life of Major-General Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, K.C.M.G. By W. K. 


Dickson. Blackwood: 1901. 
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necessary patchwork with neat- 
ness and care; and that much 
of what he had to do was patch- 
work is plain from a considera- 
tion of the mass of material, 
published and _ unpublished, 
which Mr Stevenson left behind 
him. In the second place, he 
has turned all the ticklish 
corners in his road with firm- 
ness and precision ; and of such 
corners every biographer must 
needs have a full allowance. 
But there is a third par- 
ticular in regard to which Mr 
Balfour deserves especial credit. 
By a species of vicarious retri- 
bution, affectation and _self- 
consciousness have consistently 
dogged almost all such as have 
written about the author of 
whose art and accomplishment 
affectation and self -conscious- 
ness were the fundamental 
principles. The reminiscences 


of his life and character put 
forth by persons who knew him 
by sight or sported with him 
in infancy, are, with scarcely 
a single exception, deplorable 


performances. The “common 
Stevensonian” almost invari- 
ably writes as though he be- 
longed to some inner ring to 
which alone it has been given 
to enter the most secret place of 
the sanctuary, and adequately 
to appreciate the merits of the 
idol. Wistful references to the 
east winds of Edinburgh and 
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the quadrangle of its University 
at one end of the tale, and 
knowing allusions to obscure 
localities, with unpronounceable 
names, in the southern hemi- 
sphere at the other, form the 
orthodox framework of the com- 
positions of such gentlemen. 
The stuffing consists of the most 
hackneyed passages from the 
master’s writings, selected ac- 
cording to taste, but with due 
observance of the inviolable rule 
that the “windless stricture of 
frost’ must be cited as an ex- 
ample of his incomparable style, 
and the “brindled hair” of a 
contemporary man of letters as 
an illustration of the playful 
way in which literary gents 
chaff one another in public. 
Over the whole piece there will 
be diffused an atmosphere of 
virtuous exclusiveness, of as- 
sured though not too aggressive 
superiority, such as used to dis- 
tinguish the walk and conversa- 
tion of amateurs of Mr Brown- 
ing and Mr Meredith.! Now Mr 
Balfour, we are thankful to say, 
has contrived to write about his 
hero and cousin without falling 
into the strain of far-fetched 
eulogy. He does not regard 
him as a celebrity to be ex- 
ploited, or as a prodigy whose 
end is to bring glory to the 
showman. He has eschewed 
the petty airs and graces of 
an esoteric disciple; he writes 





1 When Mr Stevenson set up house in Samoa, Mr wrote to him: “ Since 
Byron was in Greece, nothing has appealed to the ordinary literary man so much 
as that you should be living in the South Seas.” Why this should appeal so 
strongly to the ordinary, or the extraordinary, literary man, you are not told ; 
but you cannot help feeling that Mr would have written to precisely the 
same effect had the victim of his fatuity pitched his tent at the North Pole or ™ 
the crater of Vesuvius. Those of our readers who cannot guess Mr ——-’s name 
‘in once” (and the touch is unmistakable) will find it in vol. ii., and there at 
p- 105. 
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simply and _ straightforwardly 
from certain knowledge, and 
not out of foolishness or a vain 
imagination. 

In one of those strings of 
paragraphs (causeries we believe 
they are called) which appear 
from time to time in the press, 
and in which the most familiar 
facts about standard authors 
are communicated with all the 
éclat of new discoveries, as, for 
example, that Sir Walter Scott 
was lame; while the most trivial 
circumstances in their lives form 
the text of endless comment, as, 
for example, that the Bronté 
family did their washing at 
home (wiser they than the 
priests of the Bronté cult who 
have been washing the dirty 
linen of that unhappy house for 
the last half century !)—in one 
of these ridiculous causeries, we 
say, we recently read that the 


childhood of Lord Byron was a 
period in his life which had not 
yet been sufficiently ‘thrashed 


out.” We waive the question 
of the propriety of “ thrashing 
out” the childhood of anybody; 
but, if the process be a legiti- 
mate one, it was certainly car- 
ried out in the case of Mr 
Stevenson, and the arms which 
wielded the flail were his own. 
The operation was conducted 
by him with great address and 
charm. The ‘Child’s Garden 
of Verses’ is one of the most 
striking towrs de force which 
he or any one else ever exe- 
cuted; and its author could 
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hardly fail to be interesting in 
recounting the story of his early 
years. Yet it may well be 
doubted whether the proportion 
of grain to chaff is really con- 
siderable when the amount of 
toil expended is taken into the 
reckoning. At the very most, 
the childhood depicted so min- 
utely by himself! was but the 
quintessence of the lives led 
by the offspring of the average 
parent of the period in the rank 
of life and with the religious 
views of Thomas Stevenson. 
Louis, we know, learned “The 
Lord’s my Shepherd,” and “I to 
the hills,” besides, we dare say, 
“Ye gates lift up,” and “ O, send 
Thy light forth and Thy truth,” 
and many another lyric from 
the same collection. But in 
every second household in Heriot 
Row, we venture to conjecture, 
those identical verses were being 
committed to memory,—for 
hymns, with their unreality of 
sentiment, and their profusion 
of pinchbeck imagery, had not 
yet wholly displaced the im- 
pressive, though often rugged, 
numbers of Rous’s metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms. Where was 
the nursery in the Fifties and 
the early Sixties which was not 
presided over by a rigid Presby- 
terian, and in which the writings 
of a mysterious being called 
M‘Cheyne were not as strongly 
in evidence of a Sunday as the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ itself? We 
are confident that Master Louis 
was occasionally carried by his 





‘It has always struck us as a remarkable omission that in describing the 
sleepless nights of his early years and ‘‘the terror that flieth in darkness,” Mr 
Stevenson makes no mention of the cry of ‘‘Caller Ou!” once so familiar at 
night in the residential parts of Edinburgh, and, when delivered with the true 
Newhaven howl, by far the most fearsome sound which an Edinburgh child lying 


awake in bed was likely to hear. 
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“Cummie” as a treat to hear the 
great Dr Candlish, or even 
pounded on his little legs out 
the Lothian Road to try the 
preaching of the justly re- 
spected Mr Wilson—if indeed 
the Barclay Church, that most 
incongruous of all ecclesiastical 
edifices, was then in existence. 
Nor are we able to perceive any- 
thing out of the ordinary in his 
juvenile attempts at literature. 
Every boy with the slightest 
turn for letters has scribbled 
epics after the manner of Pope’s 
‘ Tliad,’ or romances in the man- 
ner of ‘ Marmion,’ or tales in the 
manner of Mr Ballantyne, or 
has at least made believe to con- 
duct a periodical, serious or 
comic. The one early effort of 


Mr Stevenson’s which we would 
have given a good deal to see is 
a description of the inhabitants 
of Peebles in the style of the 


‘ Book of Snobs,’ written before 
he was thirteen. Our impres- 
sion is that, though he never 
was at the pains to develop it, 
he possessed in an unusual de- 
gree a gift for the satirical pre- 
sentation of character, which if 
he had chosen to exercise on a 
scale commensurate with the 
field which his country offers to 
such a talent, his reputation 
would have stood even higher 
than it does at the present 
moment. 

About his school-days Mr 
Stevenson was less communi- 
cative than about the period 
preceding his exit from the 
nursery, and his biographer 
has not been able to add very 
much to what is already known. 
He has left no lasting tradition 
behind him at the Edinburgh 
Academy, though we have 
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heard a vague story that in- 
stead of spending his daily 
penny for luncheon he used to 
save it up, with a view to an 
expedition on Saturday to 
Leith, where the company of 
seafaring men was to be readily 
obtained. He spent only two 
years at that famous school, and 
we have it on good authority 
that in the printed school-list 
for 1862 his name appears 
among the “‘gytes” as Steven- 
son, Robert, while in the list 
for 1863 it is rendered as 
Stevenson, Lewis R. This is 
the sort of vital fact which 
will be greedily seized upon by 
those whose amusement it is to 
“thrash out” the lives of great 
men, and we are happy to 
make them a present of the 
information. It was certainly 
a strange freak, at the age of 
eighteen, to alter the spelling 
of his second name merely 
because he had taken a dislike 
to a prominent fellow-towns- 
man who employed the ordin- 
ary Scotch mode of spelling 
that, his own, patronymic. 
What Mr Stevenson would 
have done had his baptismal 
names chanced to be William 
Ewart, we scarcely like to 
think. With his sinking of 
the Balfour, which was his 
third name, we have much 
more sympathy. Had he pro- 
secuted his forensic career with 
any success he would infallibly 
have “got” Mr “ Balfour- 
Stevenson,” one of those super- 
fluous and meaningless double 
surnames which possess an un- 
accountable attraction for 4 
considerable section of the 
Scots middle class. After 
leaving the Academy, he was 
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sent for a term to a boarding- 
school near London,—not Mr 
John Lyon’s celebrated founda- 
tion at Harrow-on-the-Hill, but 
“Spring Grove,” Isleworth,— 
and he subsequently finished 
his schooling at a small private 
seminary in Edinburgh. It is 
not a little curious, as illustrat- 
ing the different views of life 
taken by different people, to 
reflect, that while Mr Thomas 
Stevenson, the well-to-do civil 
engineer, was thus providing 
his only child with an educa- 
tion which, except as regards 
the Academy, had no preten- 
sions whatever to being first- 
rate, Mrs Oliphant had begun 
to work her fingers to the bone 
in order to be able to send her 
boys to Eton. Both parents, 
perhaps, might have found a 
via media which would have 
led to more satisfactory results, 


though Mrs Oliphant could 
have pleaded the authority of 
no less a person than David 
Hume for the estimation in 
which she held Henry’s holy 


shade. Certain it is, we think, 
that had Mr Thomas Stevenson 
lived thirty years later he would 
have realised how all-important 
it is for a boy who has been at 
school in Scotland, and whose 
life is to be passed in his native 
land, to breathe for a few years 
the larger ether and serener air 
of Oxford or Cambridge. 

This privilege Mr Stevenson 
was not destined to enjoy, 
though we believe that he 
would have drawn incalculable 
benefit from it. There is no 
use in mincing matters, and 
it is unquestionable that do- 
mestic training had conspired 
With a constitutional tendency 
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to develop self - consciousness 
in him to an alarming degree. 
To refer to his eccentricity in 
dress—reassumed, after a tem- 
porary suspension, when he was 
old enough to know better— 
is to adduce sufficient proof of 
the predominance in him of 
this fatal quality. We think 
none the worse of a young 
fellow for being a bit of a 
dandy : it indicates an abhor- 
rence of those slovenly habits, 
those ‘dressing - gown - and- 
slipper tricks,” which, if not 
sternly checked in youth, will 
assuredly obtain the mastery 
in middle age. But grossly 
to violate the ordinary con- 
ventions of dress, whether a 
sense of comfort or of artistic 
effect be made the excuse — 
still more to wear long hair and 
even seem to be the reverse of 
soigné in the matters which 
concern the adornment of the 
person — indicates a frame of 
mind which must _ seriously 
obstruct the operation of the 
better qualities that lie beneath. 
The truth is that Stevenson 
was not a Bohemian of the 
true breed. He was essentially 
the burgess masquerading as 
the Bohemian; and that was 
just the difference between him 
and his no less brilliant though 
less celebrated cousin, “ Bob.’ 
How could it be otherwise, 
understanding his pedigree, into 
which even the ingenuity of 
antiquaries could not contrive 
to interpolate James Mohr? 
The velvet coat, the black 
shirt, all the other items of 
the panoply of eccentricity, 
were donned, whether in Princes 
Street or in Piccadilly, not as 
a matter of course and in the 
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ordinary nature of things, but 
for the sake of being odd; with 
an eye on the digito monstrari ; 
and by way of protest and 
defiance to the world which 
went on its own way, not 
much concerning itself with 
youthful genius and its ob- 
trusive manifestations. 

Mr Balfour indeed says no 
more than what is_ strictly 
true when he tells us that 
“conventional persons and 
conventional entertainments 
never had any attraction for 
him, and from general society 
in Edinburgh he was not long 
in withdrawing himself” (i. 75). 
Neither the affection of the 
blood-relation nor the enthus- 
iasm of the biographer suggests 
any valid justification for this 
unhappy line of policy. His 
delicacy of health did not be- 
come confirmed until some 
years after his passing at the 
bar, and might possibly have 
been aggravated less by the 
entertainments of private hos- 
pitality than by tavern-revels 
in the purlieus of the old town. 
One circumstance, it is true, 
Mr Balfour brings out very 
clearly, which might well cover 
a multitude of much more 
heinous offences than could 
ever have been laid to Mr 
Stevenson’s charge. We had 
often wondered why he never 
joined a good club; why he 
seems to have absented him- 
self from the festive gatherings 
of his contemporaries; and 
why we never hear of him on 
the links at Musselburgh with 
the late Sir Walter Simpson 
—as good a fellow and as true 
a friend as ever breathed. 
The reason is now as plain as 
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possible. From the time of 
his reaching manhood almost 
up to the time of his passing 
advocate, th= allowance which 
his father made him, and on 
which he was dependent for 
his menus plaisirs (we scarcely 
suppose that he had to dress 
upon it), was at the rate of 
half-a-crown, or, at the very 
most, five shillings, a- week! 
No wonder that he was driven 
to seek recreation in places 
where an extensive and peculiar 
knowledge of low life might 
indeed be easily acquired, but 
which had little else to recom- 
mend them. But for the latent 
strain in him of the “Shorter 
Catechist” (and Mr Henley’s 
sonnet seems to us incompar- 
ably the best summary of the 
man that we shall ever get), 
his father’s singular error of 
judgment might well have 
carried in its train his mental 
and moral ruin. 

Mistaken as was the theory 
that a young man of high 
spirits and generous instincts 
was to be kept in the way he 
should go by restricting him 
to an allowance of _pocket- 
money at which, we suppose, 
many a sixth-form boy would 
turn up his nose, it must not 
be forgotten that Mr Stevenson 
had within his reach pleasures, 
the attainment of which would 
have cost him nothing save 4 
little trouble. Young men are 
not to suppose that they have 
only to open their hands for 
invitations to be thrust into 
them. But a very moderate 
amount of exertion on the part 
of a man of Mr Stevensons 
gifts might have made it cer- 
tain that he would never have 
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wanted for the best company 
that the town had to afford. 
The age of giants, it is true, 
was departed. Wilson, Jeffrey, 
Cockburn, and Hamilton passed 
away early in the decade which 
coincides with Mr Stevenson’s 
childhood. But a sufficient 
number of distinguished men 
remained—many of them orna- 
ments of the profession which 
he selected for his own—who 
were deeply imbued with the 
best traditions of the past, who 
were probably not less able 
and witty than even the most 
brilliant members of the Savile 
Club, and whose acquaintance 
it was an honour for any young 
man to possess. Of such sur- 
vivals of an even greater genera- 
tion let us endeavour to recall 
some of the names. 

Aytoun had died before Mr 
Stevenson had finished his 


schooling; but of his friends 


there were left Mr George 
Moir, a man of innumerable 
accomplishments and exquisite 
taste. Mr John Skelton, the 
willing and trusty friend of 
all his juniors who were wise 
enough to take advice, and Mr 
John Blackwood, of whom we 
need say no more in the pages 
of this Magazine. Mr Sellar 
was the Professor of Humanity 
in the University, than whom 
a more refined and admirable 
scholar never occupied profes- 
sorial chair. To Sir Alexander 
Grant, Principal in the same 
institution, we should have sup- 
posed that ready access was 
available through the medium 
of the amiable and_ brilliant 
J ames Walter Ferrier, the sub- 
ject of one of Mr Stevenson’s 
finest and most sincere prose 
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passages. Lord Neaves was 
still in the plenitude of his 
powers, though past the three- 
score years and ten, and his 
house was the centre of all 
that was most agreeable in the 
Scottish metropolis. On another 
side of Charlotte Square, Lord 
Ardmillan, one of the best and 
most single-minded of men, 
remained to support the Whig 
tradition with indomitable spirit 
and energy. In Lord Deas, 
again, Mr Stevenson would 
have found one whose gruff- 
ness of manner and speech, 
no less than his vigour of in- 
tellect, recalled the Scottish 
judges of an earlier and less 
polished age. Lord Moncreiff 
—the friend and colleague of 
Lord Palmerston, of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, and of Lord 
Clarendon—had played his part 
in high politics, and had ruled 
Scotland during the Whig 
domination almost as _ abso- 
lutely as Lord Melville had 
done under an older régime. 
Finally, in Lord Justice-General 
Inglis, Mr Stevenson would have 
recognised the greatest advocate 
who ever practised at the Scotch 
bar, and a judge whom Lord 
President Blair, had he been 
spared, might have equalled, 
but whom no one could have 
surpassed. 

Such were some of the per- 
sonages whose doors might 
have flown open to receive the 
promising young author and 
advocate, had he but taken 
the pains to master the very 
simple secret of the “open 
sesame.” He preferred another 
course, and, with the excep- 
tion of Fleeming Jenkins, of 
Mr Edmund Baxter, whose 
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good - nature and_ kindliness 
were quite exceptional, and of 
Mr Robert Hunter, a man of 
great abilities and solid worth, 
scarcely a single member of gen- 
eral society in Edinburgh older 
than himself is mentioned whose 
favourable notice Mr Stevenson 
sought to attract, or whose 
house he condescended to fre- 
quent. He had been far bet- 
ter occupied in dining at the 
hospitable tables of those 
whom we have named, or of 
his father’s friends, than in 
concocting the practical jokes 
of which Mr Balfour gives us 
a specimen or two. Absolutely 
harmless in themselves, these 
pranks, we confess, make very 
dreary reading, and we cannot 
help thinking that Mr Steven- 
son and his friends possessed 
in a remarkable degree the 
quality for which the inti- 
mates of Mr Peter Magnus 
will ever be remembered. That 
he came to see the error he 
had committed in turning his 
back on such men of the 
world and of affairs as were 
accessible to him, he nowhere 
explicitly admits, though we 
make bold to say that we 
consider it quite probable. He 
was far too wise and clear- 
headed to cherish many delu- 
sions about himself; and he 
must have realised that the 
gospel of life according to 
Robert Fergusson had com- 
pletely failed to impart that 
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robustness and reality to his 
work of which it stands so 
manifestly in need. The phil- 
osophy contained in Scott's 
letters to his eldest son, the 
Cornet, may not set forth the 
whole duty of man; but it pro- 
vides an everyday working code, 
a carte du pays of life, which is 
not likely to lead any one far 
astray. We always suspect 
the uneasy consciousness that 
his point of view in such mat- 
ters was the wrong one and 
Scott’s the right, to be ac- 
acountable for the astound- 
ing and otherwise inexplicable 
harshness of Mr Stevenson's 
judgment upon Lockhart —a 
man whose character he that 
presumes seriously to attack 
must indeed be fortified by the 
triple brass of an inordinate 
conceit of himself. 

That Mr Stevenson would 
have been a success at the bar 
had he seriously applied himself 
to that profession, we do not for 
one moment imagine. Apart 
altogether from the uncongeni- 
ality of the employment and the 
necessity of unremitting appli- 
cation (the £6 which he earned 
by his writings in Messrs Skene 
& Peacock’s office is a miserable 
result to show for a couple of 
years’ work), his constitution 
would in all probability never 
have sustained the stress of 
work which must be undergone 
by an advocate in anything 
like a good practice His 





1 Mr Balfour tells a story, new to us, of how Mr Stevenson was menginsses 
by a judge who maliciously desired to enter into the merits of a cause whic 
counse! had been instructed merely to ‘“‘waken” (Mr Balfour will please note, 


not “ revive”). 


Whether propter hoc or not, we cannot tell; but it is certain 


that on one occasion, having been instructed to move for ‘intimation and ser- 


vice” (the simplest of an advocate’s duties), he took fright, and delegate 
task to Mr John Rankine, now Professor of Scots Law in the Universit 


Edinburgh, 


egated the 


y of 
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health may be said to have 
finally broken down in 1879. 
Thenceforth, he himself writes 
to Mr Meredith, in 1893, he 
had not a day’s real health: 
“T have wakened sick and 
gone to bed weary, and I have 
done my work unflinchingly. 
I have written in bed,” he 
adds, “and written out of it, 
written in hemorrhages, writ- 
ten in sickness, written torn 
by coughing, written when my 
head swam for weakness, and 
for so long, it seems to me, I 
have won my wager and re- 
covered my glove.” The boast 
is assuredly not unjustified. 
He finally left his native coun- 
try in 1888 to cruise among 
the islands of the South Seas, 
and settled in Samoa, where 
he enjoyed comparative vigour, 
and where his life was, upon 
the whole, a peaceful and 
That the blight 


happy one. 
of his malady to some extent 
broods over all his later books 


is, we think, incontestable. 
But probably the great crook 
in his lot was the fact that, 
no matter what labour he 
expended on what he essayed 
(and of sheer recasting and 
polishing no one could have 
been more prodigal), he never 
had the feeling that the thing 
had “come twangingly off.” 
If there be any exception, it 
1s the ‘Weir of Hermiston’ 
fragment ; and ‘Weir of Her- 
miston,’ when all is said and 
done, is but a brilliant ana- 
chronism. 


R. L. Stevenson. 


His essay on Burns — one 
of the most seasonable and 
courageous contributions ever 
made to the literature of criti- 
cism — stands on record as a 
proof of his independence of 
judgment and his indifference 
to popular clamour. Is it pos- 
sible, then, to doubt that he 
had a depressing sense of his 
own limitations and his own 
comparative futility? It was 
only to be expected that he 
should score his first success 
with the great reading public 
by means of a work which is 
neither a very good fairy tale 
nor a very original allegory. 
The striking episodes with 
which the Bible abounds having 
long been out of fashion, what 
more natural than that a race 
of preachers, whose hearts, it 
is devoutly to be hoped, are 
superior to their heads, should 
pounce with glee upon Dr 
Jekyll and Mr Hyde? And 
the pulpit is still one of the 
most expeditious short-cuts to 
popularity. Of the experiments 
he made in the romance of ad- 
venture, few will probably dis- 
pute that ‘Kidnapped’ is the 
best.1 Yet to mention the 
poorest of Scott’s romances, 
written prior to 1827, in the 
same breath with that ingeni- 
ous and well-contrived story, is 
to subject the latter to too high 
a test. Mr Stevenson never 
throws off the air of make- 
believe and unreality; nor 
would we barter Edward 
Waverley, or Henry Morton, 





_| We have always thought that one of his happiest inspirations was the Eng- 
lish soldier in ‘ Kidnapped ’ with his ‘‘I tell you it’s ’ot” (Ed. 1886, p. 197). 
This is the sort of stroke that must be almost as satisfying to its author as the 
Invention of the steam-engine to James Watt. And yet, like all great discoveries, 
how simple and obvious when once made ! 
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or even Frank Osbaldistone 
(and nowadays any intelligent 
young man can tell you what 
poor worms these heroes be; 
aye, and appeal to Sir Walter’s 
own testimony to bear them 
out), for a baker’s dozen of 
David Balfours. Mr Steven- 
son’s true strength lay in the 
limited region where, in order 
to ensure complete triumph, 
artifice must not only be ex- 
quisite but also palpable; in 
those fantastic realms in which 
the récherché epithet and the 
unexpected turn of phrase are 
indispensable conditions of 
“playing the game.” And 
accordingly his really material 
contributions to creative litera- 
ture—if such it can be called— 
are to be found in ‘The New 
Arabian Nights,’ in ‘ Prince 
Otto,’ and in some of the earlier 
tales, such as “The Pavilion on 


the Links,” whose very title 
should suffice to keep it sweet. 
When we add to these “ Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque ” and certain 


of the “Memories and Por- 
traits,” we have practically ex- 
hausted the tale of his best and 
most characteristic work. 

Mr Stevenson’s influence has, 
no question, been among the 
most powerful stimulants which 
have acted upon the younger 
men of letters during the last 
fifteen or sixteen years. We 
doubt whether, upon a just bal- 
ance, that influence has been 
for good. That the somewhat 
haphazard and slipslop manner 
which was too apt to satisfy 
Mr Trollope’s artistic ideals 
should be abandoned, is well. 
That a writer should be unable 
to tell a plain story in a plain 
way is not so well. Mr Steven- 
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son himself played the “sedulous 
ape” to the end of the chapter, 
and the performance was always 
clever and oftencharming. But 
the sedulous ape of a sedulous 
ape is merely fatiguing. It was 
right for him to spare no pains 
in turning out the very best 
work of which he was capable; 
and it was natural for him to 
lay aside the works of Mr Car- 
lyle, whose mannerisms are apt 
to be catching. Yet when we 
find him apparently apprehen- 
sive of being contaminated by 
the Patavinity of Livy (ii. 101), 
we can only wonder to what 
greater lengths the force of 
over-refinement and euphuism 
can go. In the sphere of criti- 
cism, once more, Mr Stevenson 
said much that is well worth 
saying, and said it with felicity 
and point. Yet we can never 
forget that he set agoing the 
common cant about Scott’s 
“gslovenliness.” ‘Ill - written, 
ragged book”; “ shambling 
sentences”; “ ungrammatical 
and undramatic rigmarole” ; 
“languid inarticulate twaddle”: 
such are a few of the expressions 
which, within the compass of a 
page or two, he thinks fit to 
apply to Sir Walter’s writing. 
And it is all nonsense at bottom, 
as none can have known better 
than he. “The virago lopped 
the genealogical tree, by de- 
manding haughtily, ‘If a stream 
of rushing water acknowledged 
any relation with the portion 
withdrawn from it for the mean 
domestic uses of those who dwelt 
on its banks?’” Translate this 
passage into the true Steven- 
sonian dialect; and does any 
one pretend to 'suppose that 


‘Rob Roy’ would be appreciably 
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the better for the process? The 
Waverley novels reproduced in 
the lingo of Mr Stevenson’s 
imitators, who alternately re- 
buke and patronise the great Ma- 
gician, would be almost as quaint 
and instructive a phenomenon as 
Mrs Todgers’s idea of a wooden 
leg.1 The true Stevenson, from 
a literary point of view, is not 
the Stevenson who wrote in his 
private diary—his diary !—that 
“when we sit late on deck, the 
trade-wind still chariots over- 
head an endless company of 
attenuated clouds” (ii. 44). Nor 
is it the Stevenson of the Vail- 
ima prayers, which all have the 
note of “ the-finest-prayer-ever- 
delivered-to-a Boston audience.” 
“The day returns and brings us 
the petty round of irritating 
concerns and duties. Help us 
to play the man, help us to 
perform them with laughter 
and kind faces, let cheerfulness 
abound with industry,” &c. 
This from the man who in his 
youth had sat under Dr William 
Muir of St Stephen’s, a divine 
“mighty in the Scriptures,” a 
repository of the floating liturgy 
of the Church of Scotland! 
No: the true Stevenson is he 
shadowed forth in the vale- 


dictory address to the Specu- 


lative Society ; the master of a 
unique vein of ironical humour; 
the only begetter of Prince 
Florizel; the lad that, walking 
out to Swanston one evening, 
fell in with a pitman who told 
him curious stories of body- 
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snatching, “ and spoke with the 
exaggerated horror that I have 
always observed in common 
people of this very excusable 
misdemeanour”’ (i. 109). 


The lives of Gerald Graham 
and Robert Murdoch Smith 
afford a striking reminder of 
the vast complexity of Brit- 
ish interests. The two men 
were practically contemporaries, 
Graham having been born in 
1831 and Smith in 1835. They 
entered the same branch of 
her Majesty’s service within a 
couple of years of one another. 
Yet no two careers could have 
been more dissimilar. Active 
service in the Crimea (where 
he won the Victoria Cross in 
the attack on the Redan), in 
China, and in Egypt, sums up 
Graham’s; while Smith’s is a 
record of excavations in Asia 
Minor and in Africa, of the 
construction and superintend- 
ence of telegraphs in. Persia, 
and finally of the control of a 
museum of science and art in 
his native land. We should be 
inclined to doubt whether any 
other nation in the world could 
produce a similar instance of 
such diversity of occupation 
under the guise of identity of 
profession; and their case, it 
need scarcely be said, is so far 
from being unique that it is 
absolutely typical of a thousand 
others. The great link between 
the two men, besides that of 
their common uniform, is their 





' That Scott knew the trick of the mot propre as well as another is testified by 
Many passages in the novels, but by none more than the concluding sentence of 
the penultimate paragraph of ‘ Woodstock,’ which describes the death of Sir 


Henry Lee. 


Had Mr Stevenson hit upon that ‘exhilarating flash” he might 
Well have deemed himself a happy man. 
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devotion to duty, and their in- 
defatigable and single-hearted 
zeal in the cause of their Queen 
and country. Those qualities, 
to be sure, are not so rare as 
to call for special notice; but 
when they are combined with 
many other excellences of char- 
acter and of intellect, it is well 
that they should be commemo- 
rated from time to time in the 
pages of a biography. 

Sir Gerald Graham was re- 
puted in his day to be the 
bravest officer in the British 
army. In the emphatic lan- 
guage of his old friend Lord 
Wolseley, he had “the heart of 
a lion and the modesty of a 
young girl.” Yet this was the 
man who, writing from before 
Sebastopol, pronounced war to 
be “the most disagreeable em- 
ployment in the world,” apart 
from its excitement. His char- 
acter, as here presented, re- 
minds one not a little of Colonel 
Newcome, and the analogy is 
strengthened by the unlucky 
invasion of the City which in 
later life made Graham a 
poor man. The details of the 
episode are the familiar ones, 
—the hope of great and sudden 
riches—the utter inexperience 
of business — the refusal to 
“get out” at the top of the 
market—the chivalrous cling- 
ing to a tottering concern— 
the final collapse and _liqui- 
dation. Yet in spite of mis- 
fortune Graham’s closing years 
were not unhappy. He re 
tained those tastes which, al- 
most as much as the passion 
for whist or bridge, lay the 
best foundation for a serene old 
age: a keen interest in affairs 
and men, and a genuine affec- 
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tion for literature in all its 
branches. Golf, too, which he 
took up as Cato took up Greek, 
provided him with a salubrious 
and fascinating pastime. Yet 
he should have abstained from 
using “link” in the singular 
as a synonym for links (p. 350). 
Who ever heard of a “stable- 
mew”? 

His letters to his family from 
the Crimea tell us nothing new 
about the war; but they form 
an admirable record of the 
work, feelings, and opinions of 
our army. He is not slow to 
give expression to the profound 
dissatisfaction with Lord Raglan 
which had become predominant 
before the end of 1854. “The 


great incubus,” he calls him; 
“the impersonation of vis i- 
ertie of the British army.” 
“You in England,” he writes, 
“must now be beginning to 
become aware, despite enthusi- 


astic ‘correspondents,’ that 
Lord Raglan is not the man 
you took him for—neither a 
great tactician nor a good 
general. St Arnaud adroitly 
presented his only good point 
when he praised Lord Raglan’s 
personal indifference to danger. 
However, whether or not he 
has shown the ‘courage of an 
ancient hero,’ he has certainly 
not displayed the resources of a 
modern general” (p. 53). Lord 
Raglan, unfortunately, did not 
survive the campaign, to come 
home and vindicate his general- 
ship in a post-prandial speech. 

In his literary judgments Sir 
Gerald again calls Colonel 
Newcome to our memories. 
He stuck loyally to the loves 
of his youth, and for him 
Charles Kingsley never lost his 
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savour. It is curious to note 
how poorly he thought of the 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” 
when that poem first reached 
him in the trenches. We seem 
to miss in his criticisms that 
note of an independent and 
commanding mind which was 
so marked a characteristic of 
Edward Hamley. His intel- 
lectual qualities were not of 
the first order ; yet his instincts 
were sound, and his views on 
most topics were those which 
become an honest man and an 
English gentleman. He much 
preferred the Authorised to the 
Revised Version of the Holy 
Scriptures (as who that is not 
a pedant does not?); and he 
was “dead against” female 
suffrage. 

Graham possessed a fine vein 
of humour, as the following 
description of a dinner-party 
at Sir Archibald Alison’s house 


near Glasgow, where he met 


Bulwer - Lytton, 
testifies :— 


abundantly 


“The great event of the week here 
has been the installation of Bulwer as 
Lord Rector of the University. I was 
not present at that ceremony, where 
he made a splendid speech, or at the 
dinner given by the civic powers on 
Friday. I have, however, seen the 
lion more closely than I should have 
done on those public occasions. 
Whilst here he stopped at Possil 
House, the residence of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, and on the day of the 
dinner (Friday) I was asked to dine 
at Possil House. Of course the host 
and his guest were at the civic dinner, 
so that I found quite a ladies’ party. 
Another officer, and a son of Sir 
Archibald (who has been in the 
Crimea), and myself were the only 
representatives of the lords of crea- 
tion. . . . Young Alison is a remark- 
ably nice, intelligent young fellow. 
He served in the Highland Brigade 
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in the Crimea, and we had many 
notes to compare together. In the 
evening a literary lady and I talked 
about German literature. She pro- 
duced a collection of autographs, 
containing among others a letter from 
Carlyle. The subject of his letter 
is tobacco, and he confines himself 
strictly to it, requesting his friend to 
send him some ‘shag.’ Indeed, except 
for a few characteristic Germanisms, it 
is about as uninteresting as those of 
Dr Johnson when he writes for a box 
of pills and a dose of salts. Of the 
different cliques of society here, Lady 
Alison’s is considered about the first, 
and the literary lady is the only one 
to be found in it who also mixes in 
the town society. Thus I found my 
friend B. knew her, though he knew 
no one else of the party. He was 
not there, you know. As a married 
man he is chained to the bottom of 
his well, and cannot go climbing up 
the pole for sweetmeats as I and 
others (bears, bores, or beaux) do. 
May he at least find truth and hap- 
piness there as others similarly situ- 
ated! But how about Bulwer? 
you are impatiently asking. Wait a 
little, as we did, and you will read. 
About half-past ten o'clock in came 
two gentlemen. One of them I re- 
cognised at once, by his shaking 
hands with me, as Sir Archibald 
Alison. He is a man of striking ap- 
pearance, massive nose, high fore- 
head, and dignified, kind expression. 
He speaks with a broad Scotch ac- 
cent which I like. His companion 
was a big, red-faced man. No Bulwer 
here, it seems. Presently, however, 
enters by a back-door a tall thin man, 
whom I recognised for the great 
novelist (the author of the ‘Cax- 
tons’), and made way for accordingly. 
His eyes scarcely seemed to see me as 
he made his way towards the sofa. 
His appearance is certainly remark- 
able. You will remember how David 
Copperfield, after a very convivial 
party with his friend Steerforth, 
looks at himself in the glass and 
thinks that he is all right but that 
his Aair is drunk. Well, Sir Edward’s 
hair had precisely the same appear- 
ance. For the rest he has a high 
forehead, aquiline nose, and wears a 
moustache and imperial. He seemed 
to me terribly tired, fairly done up, 
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having very bad health. The literary 
lady rather bored him by reading 
Carlyle’s letter to him (which is 
rather long for the subject). He is 
somewhat deaf, and she had to baw] it 
into his ear. He made no comment, 
but tried feebly to laugh. In answer 
to an inquiry from Lady Alison he 
replied, in a very melancholy tone, 
that he always burnt his letters and 
would have burnt that one. I heard 
nothing more from him, and as it was 
getting late we took our leave.” 


Perhaps the best story in the 
book relates to the visit of the 
Shah to Great Britain in 1889. 
At breakfast with the Persian 
Minister, Graham sat beside 
the Grand Vizier, Amir Sultan 
(in whom, if we mistake not, 
we recognise the Amin-es- 
Sultan of Mr Dickson’s work). 
That statesman “drank cham- 
pagne and was lively, making 
several Persian jokes, which 
were of course duly appreciated 
by the minor courtiers. He 
spoke a little French, and I 
asked him,” says Graham, 
“which the Shah and he 
enjoyed most—the ‘Empire’ 
or the opera. Amir Sultan 
replied that the ‘Empire’ was 
the finer sight, but the opera 
the better music.” Can diplom- 
acy ever be brought to a 
higher pitch than that? 


Robert Murdoch Smith came 
of that Scottish middling class 
for which the Union of the 
Parliaments has opened up so 
many avenues to fortune and 
renown, and which has supplied 
the British Empire with so 
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many admirable servants. He 
received his education—which 
was imparted, more antiquo, at 
the point of the tawse—at the 
Kilmarnock Academy,! whence 
he proceeded to Glasgow Col- 
lege. To the end of his life he 
was a firm believer in the 
Classics as being the best 
mental discipline for a boy; 
nor did he accept the humani- 
tarian theories which would 
taboo judicious corporal punish- 
ment. He received his com- 
mission in the Engineers at the 
beginning of the Crimean war, 
but saw no service, and after 
peace had been declared was 
sent out in command of a de- 
tachment of sappers to join Mr 
(afterwards Sir Charles) New- 
ton’s archeological expedition 
to Budrum, the site of the 
ancient Halicarnassus, 

We cannot follow in detail 
the account of the work there 
performed, but must refer our 
readers to the excellent series 
of letters, so fortunately re- 
covered a few years ago, which 
Smith wrote to Sir John Bur- 
goyne, through whose good 
offices he had obtained his ap- 
pointment. Sir John is de- 
scribed by Sir Gerald Graham 
as “a nice, mild, quiet old 
gentleman,” and, inasmuch as 
he had obtained his commission 
in the Engineers as far back as 
1798, he was probably a great 
deal too old to be of much use 
in the Crimea. But clearly he 
had not lost the power of judg- 





1 It is interesting to learn that his master, Mr Harkness, had a horror of false 
quantities, which he did his best by forcible means to instil into his pupils. In 
the northern counties of Scotland, where the Classics have always held an 
honoured place in education, and where the Latin “ version” is the very key- 
stone of the arch, it is notorious that to this day the quantities are more than 


shaky. 
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ing character, for he could not 
have made a better selection 
for the post in Asia Minor. 
The life both at Budrum and 
afterwards at Cnidus, where a 
magnificent stone lion was the 
chief monument of antiquity 
unearthed, was dull and mono- 
tonous enough. 


“Tf one were not busy,” he writes, 
“the dreadful monotony of the life 
would soon kill one. You have no 
idea what a thing it is to be so com- 
pletely out of the world with no one 
to speak to. I get up early in the 
morning, go about all day looking 
after the workmen, the diggings, &c., 
and in the cool of the evening before 
dinner take a ride for an hour or 
two. On Sundays I have a parade 
in the morning, after which church, 
at which, according to the rules of 
the service, I act as parson, by read- 
ing the Morning Service of the Church 
of England. I then generally ride 
away to some of the villages two or 
three hours from here, get some sort 
of lunch, a chat, and a smoke with 
the Turks, and ride back to our en- 
campment in the evening. Vola ma 


vie /” 

The difficulty of procuring 
labour does not appear to have 
been very great, so long, at all 
events, as there was a supply 
of Turks. “The Turks con- 
tinue very civil and obliging. 
The Greeks we have as little 
to do with as possible, as deceit 
and theft seem part of their 
very nature. They keep con- 
tinually prowling about and 
stealing everything they can 
lay their hands on” (p. 34). 
And once more: “The Turks 
are very simple in their man- 
hers, but by no means unin- 
tellectual. Their behaviour is 
always dignified and gentle- 
manlike, forming a remarkable 
contrast to that of the Greeks” 
(p. 68). Sir Robert’s story in 
VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXXIII. 
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nowise differs from that of 
other travellers in the Levant. 
But all the désagréments—the 
want of company, and the 
labour of overcoming the not 
unnatural fear entertained by 
the inhabitants of a general 
subsidence of their dwellings— 
must have been atoned for 
when something specially in- 
teresting was brought to light. 
Smith’s letters, indeed, bring 
home to the reader with pec- 
uliar force the fascination and 
romance of archeological ex- 
ploration. Whether he him- 
self received a due share of the 
reward for what was achieved, 
either in kudos or in a more 
substantial commodity, is a 
matter on which we are not 
to enter. He was never at any 
time addicted to the practice 
of grumbling, and if he had 
any feeling of the sort he wisely 
kept it to himself and to his 
family. Mr Dickson has an ex- 
cellent and significant anecdote 
to tell in this connection :— 


“On one occasion he was attending 
the levee of an exalted military per- 
sonage. He arrived very late, and 
the great man greeted him wearily 
with the question, ‘ Well, and what's 
your grievance?’ ‘I haven’t any 
grievance, sir, was the reply. ‘ Thank 
God for that!’ piously ejaculated his 
Royal Highness.” 


But whatever the difficulties 
and discouragements which 
beset him in Asia Minor, and 
whatever the personal dangers 
which threatened him in the 
Cyrenaica, all these were as 
nothing to the obstacles which 
had to be encountered, when in 
1865 he went to Persia in the 
first instance as superintendent 
of a portion in course of con- 

2T 
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struction, and afterwards as 
Director of the whole Persian 
section, of the Indo-European 
telegraph. That his work in 
this field was supremely success- 
ful is attributable to two causes. 
In the first place, he had the 
suaviter in modo combined with 
the fortiter in re. Had the post 
of Director, says Mr Dickson, 
“been filled by a man of the 
aggressive John Bull type, 
success would have been hope- 
less; but Murdoch Smith, besides 
being a thoroughly efficient 
telegraph officer, possessed in a 
rare degree the qualities which 
the position required—‘“ tact, 
patience, a sympathetic under- 
standing of Oriental character, 
and a singularly winning per- 
sonality ” (p. 229). Under his 
gentle but persistent pressure, 
difficulties, both political and 
practical, melted away, and the 
telegraph was established on a 
permanent footing, to the no 
small benefit of the people of 
Persia themselves as well as to 
the greater security and con- 
venience of our Indian Empire. 

The second reason why Smith 
succeeded where other men 
would have failed was that, 
instead of looking upon his 
appointment as a mere stepping- 
stone to a better and more 
agreeable office, he settled him- 
self down in Persia as if he 
were to be there for the rest of 
his life. He made Teheran in 
the fullest sense his home, and, 
amidst official business of the 
most arduous kind, found time, 
as Mr Dickson tells us, “to 
work hard at the Persian 
language, to interest himself in 
Persian art, history, and social 
life, and to enjoy all that was 
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to be had in the way of sport 
and social amusement.” He 
became the life and soul of the 
little European community of 
the Persian capital. Dinner- 
parties, private  theatricals, 
picnics, balls—his was the 
moving spirit in all such diver- 
sions. “Teheran is quite un- 
recognisable,” he writes, a few 
years after his establishment 
there. ‘“ Instead of grumbling, 
you hear nothing but ‘ How gay 
and jolly Teheran has become!’ 
And people all know that they 
have the telegraph to thank for 
it.” He paid a heavy penalty 
in his own health for enduring 
what many people would have 
considered an intolerable exile. 
There can be little doubt, we 
think, that the violent extremes 
of ‘heat and cold, and the dis- 
comforts of putting up at the 
wretched post-houses, which he 
had to undergo in the course of 
his tours of inspection, helped 
to undermine his constitution 
and so to cut short his life. He 
paid a still heavier penalty in 
the series of bereavements which 
robbed him in relentless succes- 
sion of a dearly-loved wife and 
of almost every member of a 
once large family. Yet for 
twenty years he stuck to his 
post, doing his country’s work, 
and gaining for his country’s 
benefit the goodwill and respect 
of all with whom he came into 
contact. It is to be wished 
that we had from his own pen 
a more complete record of his 
great achievement, a more de- 
tailed exposition of his know- 
ledge of everything Persian, 
than can be gathered from the 
fugitive papers which he con- 
tributed to the transactions of 
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learned societies, or to the pages 
of encyclopedias. The best 
monument of the thoroughness 
with which he entered into the 
life of the East is probably 
to be found in the unrivalled 
collection of Persian pottery 
and other objets d’art which he 
made for the South Kensington 
Museum at a cost not exceed- 
ing one-tenth part of what they 
would now fetch if put upon 
the market. 

He came to the Museum in 
Edinburgh in 1885, and thence- 
forward his life was one of com- 
parative repose, though he did 
more than it is possible to tell 
here to organise and rearrange 
its valuable contents, to which 
justice had, perhaps, scarcely 
been done before his arrival on 
the scene. In 1887 he was sent 
on a mission to Persia in con- 
nection with the telegraph con- 
cession. Among the presents 
for the Persian magnates which 
he took with him were a com- 
plete set of specially manufac- 
tured instruments for a mili- 
tary band of sixty performers 
(such bands were a great weak- 
ness of the late Shah’s); a 
magnificent dressing-case for 
the Shah’s sister; a pair of 
rifles and a dressing-bag for the 
Shah’s eldest son; and a car- 
riage for the Minister of Public 
Works and Telegraphs. The 
mission was a complete success. 
Nasr-ed-Din was pleased to be 
extremely gracious; and the 
account of the presentation to 
his Majesty of the band instru- 
ments, reproduced by Mr Dick- 
son from the columns of the 
‘Scotsman,’ is very well worth 
reading. On that occasion the 
Shah in his turn presented Sir 
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Robert, as he was shortly to 
become, with a diamond snuff- 
box, having only a couple of 
years before singled him out 
for distinction by the gift of a 
sword, of which the hilt and 
scabbard were mounted in the 
finest repoussé gold. This was 
Sir Robert’s last visit to Persia. 


‘He continued to reside in Edin- 


burgh, occupying a prominent 
place in society, where there was 
no more welcome guest than he, 
but taking no active part in 
public life, though deeply inter- 
ested in all that concerned the 
encouragement of a taste for 
art in hiscountrymen. He died 
on the 3rd of July 1900. 

We like to think of Sir 
Robert Murdoch Smith as a 
typical Scotsman, and, but for 
two shortcomings. (if short- 
comings they be), we think we 
may venture todo so. He had 
no taste for metaphysics; and 
he set great store, both in theory 
and practice, upon good man- 
ners. Upon the first point we 
say nothing ; upon the second, 
while we make bold to share 
his opinions, we know that 
there is against us, not only the 
weight of authority justly car- 
ried by the example of a whole 
people, but also the dictum of a 
“writer” (Anglicé, attorney) in 
a certain Scottish provincial 
town, to the effect that really 
strong men are always rude. 
The practical inference intended 
to be deduced from this remark- 
able maxim is evidently that 
you have only to be rude in 
order to be strong; and it is 
possible (though we cannot 
vouch for it) that its author is 
in the happy position of the 
man who, with regard to 
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another famous saw, felt him- 
self in a position to corroborate 
its teaching as having himself 
“tried both.” But we think 
that incitements to rudeness 
are somewhat superfluous in 
North Britain. They would be 
much more valuable in Persia, 
where, as Sir Robert tells us, 
the untruthful habits of the 
people are merely the result of 
an exaggerated politeness. For 
domestic consumption we should 
prefer Sir Robert’s counsel, that 
boys should be taught not 
merely obedience, but civility, 
politeness, and deference to 
their elders and betters. “In 
the course of my public service ” 
(such is his impressive testi- 
mony) “it has come within the 
scope of my personal observa- 
tion that the sterling qualities 
of many a young Scotsman are 
obscured, and his chances in 
life heavily handicapped, by a 
certain dour gruffness of speech 
and manner which he has been 
foolishly brought up to regard 
as one of the minor virtues” 
(p. 343). Better sense was 
never spoken to the boys of the 
Kilmarnock Academy, or of any 
other school in Scotland. 


A perusal of the three bio- 
graphies which we have had 
under consideration raises the 
old question as to whether the 
life of the man of action or the 
man of letters be the preferable. 
As in most venerable contro- 


versies, there is very little 
difference in the views enter- 
tained by men of sense. We 
cannot all be men of action if 
we would. To each man is 
appointed his function, to each 
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man is allotted his “darg” ; 
and happy is he who is enabled 
to fulfil the one and perform 
the other with the steadfastness 
and gallantry of a Stevenson, a 
Graham, or a Murdoch Smith. 
To have been able to “amuse 
hours of relaxation,” or “re- 
lieve those of languor, pain, or 
anxiety,” and by so doing “to 
have contributed, in however 
small a degree, to the happiness 
of his Majesty’s subjects,” is 
indeed a high privilege. It 
is only when we hear the 
clamour of authors for titles 
and a degree of consideration 
beyond what they merit as 
men, and when we catch the 
strident tones of those whose 
ambition it appears to be “to 
shout among the _ shouting 
crew,” that we feel tempted 
unduly to depreciate the work 
of those whose destiny it is 
to blow the horn and not to 
draw the sword. The men of 
action and affairs may perhaps 
be excused if they have some- 
times been apt to make light of 
a calling whose potentialities 
for mischief even in the world of 
affairs and action are so ap- 
palling. But no man of letters 
whose name is worth remem- 
bering has failed cheerfully to 
recognise his own comparative 
subordination in the scale of 
social usefulness, and the su- 
perior importance of those 
whose deeds it is his business 
to record, to whose need for 
instruction or amusement it 1s 
his pleasure to minister, and 
whose reputation must neces- 
sarily rest in a greater or less 
degree upon the success of his 
exertions. 
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BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


CHAPTER IV.—ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A HIGH HORSE 
AND A HOBBY. 


“ Your chocolate will be get- 
ting cold, miss.” 

Dorothea, refreshed with 
sleep but still pleasantly tired, 
lay in bed watching Polly as 
she relaid and lit the fire in the 
massive Georgian grate. These 
occasions found the service in 
the town-house short-handed, 
and the girl (a cheerful body, 
with no airs) turned to and 
took her share in the extra 
work. 

“Have they sent for Mudge?” 
(Mudge was the Bayfield butler.) 


“Lord, no, miss: small chance 


of getting to Mudge, or of Mudge 


getting to us! Why, the snow 
is half-way up the front door!” 

Bed was deliciously warm, 
and the air in the room nipping, 
as Dorothea found when she 
stretched out her hand for the 
cup. 

“T always like waking in 
this room. It gives one a sort 
of betwixt-and-between feeling 
—between being at home and 
on a visit. To be snowed-up 
makes it quite an adventure.” 

“Pretty adventure for the 
gentry at the Dogs’! Tom 
Ryder, the dairyman there, 
managed to struggle across 
just now with the milk, and 
he says that a score of ‘them 
couldn’t get beds in the town 


for love or money. The rest 
kept it up till four in the 
morning, and now they’re sleep- 
ing in their fine dresses round 
the fire in the Orange Room.” 

Dorothea laughed. ‘They 
were caught like this just 
eighteen years ago—let me see 
—yes, just eighteen. I re- 
member, because it was my 
second ball. But then there 
were no prisoners filling up the 
lodgings, so every one found a 
room.’ 

“Some of the French gentle- 
men gave up their lodgings last 
night, and are down at the 
Dogs’ now, keeping themselves 
warm. There’s that old Ad- 
miral for one—I’m sure he 
never ought to be out of bed, 
with his rheumatics. It’s 
enough to give him his death. 
Sam Zeally says that General 
Rochambeau is looking after 
him, as tender as a mother 
with a babby.” Polly mim- 
icked Sam’s pronunciation, and 
laughed: she was Somerset- 
born herself, but had _ seen 
service in Bath. 

“Where is Mr Endymion?” 

“T heard him let himself in 
just as I was going upstairs 
after undressing you: that 
would be about one, or a 
quarter past. But he was tad 
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again at six, called for Mrs 
Morrish to heat his shaving- 
water, and had a cup of coffee 
in his room. He and Mr 
Narcissus have gone out to 
see the roll called, and get the 
volunteers and prisoners to 
clear the streets. Leastways 
that’s what Mr Narcissus is 
doing: I heard Mr Endymion 
say something about riding off 
to see what the roads were 
like.” 

By this time the fire was lit 
and crackling. Polly loitered 
a while, arranging the cinders. 
She had given up asking with 
whom her mistress had danced ; 
but Dorothea usually described 
the more striking gowns, and 
how this or that lady had worn 
her hair. 

“Tired, miss?” 

“Well, yes, Polly; a little, 
but not uncomfortably. I 
danced several times last 
night.” 

Polly pursed her mouth into 
an O; but her face was turned 
to the fire, and Dorothea did 
not see it. 

“TI hope, miss, you'll tell me 
about it later on. But Mrs 
Morrish is downstairs declar- 
ing that no hen will lay an 
egg in this weather, to have it 
snowed up the next moment. 
‘Not that I blame mun,’ she 
says, ‘for I wouldn’t do it in 
their place,’”—here Polly gig- 
gled. “ What to find for break- 
fast she don’t know, and never 
will until I go and help her.” 

Polly departed, leaving her 
mistress cosy in bed, and 
strangely reluctant to rise and 
part company with her early 
waking thoughts. 

Yes; Dorothea had danced 
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with M. Raoul 
since her discovery of his 
boldness. He had seen her 
draw the orange curtain over 
his offence, and sought her 
again and apologised for it. 
He had done it (he had 
pleaded) on a sudden im- 
pulse—to be a reminder of 
one kind glance which had 
brightened his exile. No one 
but she was in the least 
likely to recognise the trinket : 
in any case he would paint it 
out at the first opportunity. 
And Dorothea had forgiven 
him. She herself had a great 
capacity for gratitude, and 
understood the feeling far too 
thoroughly to believe for an 
instant that M. Raoul could 
be mightily grateful for any- 
thing she had said or done. 
No: whatever the feeling 
which impels a young gentle- 
man to secrete some little 
private reminder of its object, 
it is not gratitude; and Doro- 
thea rejoiced inwardly that it 
was not. But what, then, was 
it? Some attraction of sym- 
pathy, no doubt. To find her- 
self attractive in any way was 
a new experience and delight- 
ful. She had forgiven him on 
the spot. And afterwards 
they had danced twice to- 
gether, and he had praised 
her dancing. Also he had 
said something about a pretty 
foot—but Frenchmen must al- 
ways’ be complimenting. 

A noise in the street inter- 
rupted her thoughts, and re- 
minded her that she must not 
be dawdling longer in bed. 
She shut her teeth, made 4 
leap for it, and, running to 
the window, peered over the 


twice again 
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blind. Some score of the 
prisoners in a gang were 
clearing the pavement with 
shovels and brushes, laughing 
and chattering all the while, 
and breaking off to pelt each 
other with snowballs. She 
had discussed these poor 
fellows with M. Raoul last 
night. Could she not in some 
way add to their comfort, or 
their pleasure? He had dwelt 
most upon their mental weari- 
ness, especially on Sundays. 
Of material discomfort they 
never complained, but they 
dreaded Sundays worse than 
they dreaded cold weather. 
Any small distraction now 

The train of her recollections 
came to a sudden halt before 
a tali cheval-glass standing at 
an obtuse angle to the fire- 
place and on the edge of its 
broad hearth-rug. She had 
been moving aimlessly from 
the window to the wardrobe 
in which Polly had folded 
and laid away her last night’s 
finery, and from the wardrobe 
back to a long sofa at the 
bed’s foot. And now she 
found herself standing before 
the glass and holding her 
nightgown high enough to 
display a foot and ankle on 
which she had slipped an ash- 
coloured stocking and shoe. A 


tide of red flooded her neck and 
face. 


But at heeshfeat she was 
reminded again of the French 


prisoners. Mrs Morrish had 
laid the meal in the ground-floor 
Toom, once a library, but now 
used as a bank-parlour—since 
the Westcotes, like so many 
lawyers and men of business in 
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those days of scarce money, had 
of late years opened a bank and 
issued their own notes. The 
good caretaker was in tears 
over the breakfast. “And I’m 
sure, miss, I don’t know what’s 
to be done, unless you can eat 
bacon.” 

“Which I can,” Dorothea 
assured her. 

“ Well, miss, I am sure I envy 
you; for ever since that poor 
French Captain Fioupi hanged 
himself from Mary Odling’s 
bacon-rack, two years ago the 
first of this very next month, I 
haven’t been able to look at 
a bit.” 

“Poor gentleman! Why did 
he do it?” 

“The Lord knows, miss: it’s 
no use your coming to me for 
his reasons. But they said it 
was home-sickness.” 

From the street came the 
voices of Captain Fioupi’s com- 
patriots, merry at their work. 
Dorothea had scarcely begun 
breakfast before her brothers 
entered, and she had to arise 
and pour out tea for them. 
Narcissus took his seat at once. 
Endymion stood stamping his 
feet and warming his hands 
by the fire. He bent down, 
and with his finger flicked 
out a crust of snow from 
between his breeches and the 
tops of his riding-boots. It 
fell on the hearthstone and 
sputtered. 

“The roads,” he announced, 
“are not so very bad beyond 
the bridge. That is the worst 
spot, and I have sent down a 
gang to clear it. Our guests 
ought to be able to depart 
before noon, though I won’t 
answer for the road Yeovil 
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way. One carrier—Allworthy 
—has come through to the 
bridge, but says he passed 
Solomon’s van in a drift about 
four miles back, this side of the 
Cheriton oak. He reports Bay- 
field hill safe enough ; but that 
I discovered for myself.” 

“It seems quite a treat for 
them!” Dorothea remarked. 

His eyebrows went up. “The 
guests, do you mean?” He 
turned to the fire and picked 
up the tongs. 

She laughed. “No; I mean 
the prisoners: I was listening 
to their voices. Just now they 
were throwing snowballs.” 

Endymion dropped the tongs 
with a clatter; picked them up, 
set them in place, and faced 
the room again with a flush 
which might have come from 
stooping over the fire. 

“Come to breakfast, dear,” 
said Dorothea, busy with the 
tea-urn. “I have a small plan 
I want your permission for, 
and your help. It’s about the 
prisoners : General Rocham- 
beau and M. Raoul——” 

“Are doubtless prepared to 
teach me my business,” snapped 
Endymion, who seemed in bad 
humour this morning. 

“ No—but listen, dear! They 
praise you warmly. For whom 
but my brother would these 
poor men have worked as they 
did upon the Orange Room, and 
all to show their gratitude? 
But it appears that the worst 
part of captivity is its tedium, 
and the way it depresses the 
mind. One sees that it must 
be so. They dread Sundays 
most of all. And I said I 
would speak to you, and if 
any way could be found——” 
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“‘ My dear Dorothea,’’—Endy- 
mion slipped his hands beneath 
his coat-tails and stood a- 
straddle,—“ I have not often to 
request you to mind your own 
affairs ; but really when it comes 
to making a promise in my 
name e 

* Not a promise.” 

“ May I ask if you seriously 
propose to familiarise Axcester 
with all the orgies of a Conti- 
nental Sabbath? Already the 
prisoners spend Sunday in play- 
ing draughts, chess, cards, dom- 
inoes: practices which I con- 
nive at, only insisting that they 
are kept out of sight, but from 
which I endeavour to wean them 
—those at least who have a taste 
for music—by encouraging them 
to take part in our Church ser- 
vices.” 

“But I have heard you re- 
gret, dear, that only the least 
respectable fall in with this. 
The rest, being strict Roman 
Catholics, think it wrong.” 

“ Are you quite sure last night 
did not overtire you? You are 
certainly disposed to be argu- 
mentative this morning.” 

“T think,” suggested Narcis- 
sus, buttering his toast care- 
fully, “you might at least hear 
what Dorothea has to say.” 

“Oh, certainly. Indeed, if 
she has been committing me to 
her projects, I have a right to 
know the worst.” 

“T haven’t committed you. 
I only said I would ask your 
advice,” poor Dorothea stam- 
mered. “And I have no pro- 
ject.” She caught Narcissus 
eye, and went on a little more 
firmly. “Only I thought, per 
haps, that if you extended their 
walks a little on Sundays—they 
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are scrupulous in keeping their 
parole. And once in a way we 
might entertain them at Bay- 
field, late in the afternoon, when 
you have finished your Sunday 
nap. Narcissus might show 
them the pavement and tell 
them about Vespasian—not a 
regular lecture, it being Sun- 
day, but an informal talk, with 
tea afterwards. And in the 
evening, perhaps, they might 
meet in the Orange Room for 
some sacred music. It need 
not be called a ‘concert ’——” 
Dorothea stopped short, amazed 
at her own inventiveness. 
“H’m! I envy your sim- 
plicity, my dear soul, in believ- 
ing that the—ah—alleged ennui 
of these men can be cured by a 
talk about Vespasian. But 
when you go on to speak of 
sacred music I must be per- 
mitted to remind you that a 
concert is none the less a con- 
cert for being called by another 
name. We Britons do not 
usually allow names to disguise 
facts. A concert—call it even 
a ‘sacred’ concert — in the 
Orange Room, amid those dis- 
tinctly — ah — pagan adorn- 
ments! I can scarcely even 
term it the thin end of the 
wedge, so clearly can I see it 
paving the way for other ques- 
tionable indulgences. I don’t 
doubt your good intentions, 
Dorothea, but you cannot, as a 
woman, be expected to under- 
stand how easily the best inten- 
tions may convert Axcester, 
with its French community, 
Into a veritable hotbed of vice. 
And, by the bye, you might 
tell Morrish I shall want the 


lorse again in half an hour’s 
time,” 
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Dorothea left the room on 
her errand. As she closed the 
door Narcissus looked up from 
his toast. 

“Hotbed of fiddlesticks!” 
said he. 

“T—ah—beg your pardon!” 
Endymion, in the act of seating 
himself at table, paused to 
stare. 

“Hotbed of fiddlesticks!” 
repeated Narcissus. ‘“ You 
needn’t have snapped Doro- 
thea’s head off. I thought her 
suggestions extremely sensible.” 

“The concert, for instance?” 

“Yes; you don’t make sacred 
music irreverent by calling it a 
concert. Moreover, I really 
don’t see why, as intelligent 
men, they should not find Ves- 
pagian interesting. His career 
in many respects resembled the 
Corsican’s.” 

Endymion smiled at his 
plate. “Well, well—we will 
talk about it later on,” said he. 
He never quarrelled with Nar- 
cissus, whose foibles amused 
him, but for whose slow judg- 
ment he had a more than 
brotherly respect. 


The ‘Westcotes, though (at 


due intervals and with due 
notice given) they entertained 
as handsomely as the Lord 
Lieutenant himself, were not a 
household to be bounced (so to 
speak) into promiscuous or 
extemporised hospitality. For 
an ordinary dinner-party Doro- 
thea would pen the invitations 
three weeks ahead, Endymion 
devote an hour to selecting his 
guests, and Narcissus spend a 
morning in the Bayfield cellar, 
which he supervised, and in 
which he took a just pride. 
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And so well was this inelas- 
ticity recognised —so clearly 
was it understood that by no 
circumstances could Endymion 
Westcote permit himself to 
be upset —that none of the 
snowed-up company at the 
Dogs’ thought a bit the worse 
of ‘him for having gone home 
and left them to their fate. 

Dorothea, when at half-past 
ten she put on her bonnet and 
cloak and stepped down to 
visit them—the prisoners hav- 
ing by that time cleared the 
pavement—found herself sur- 
rounded by a crew humorously 
apologetic for their toilettes, 
profoundly envious of her better 
luck, but on excellent terms with 
one another, and—the younger 
ones, at any rate, who had 
borne the worst of the discom- 
fort—enjoying the adventure 
thoroughly. 

“But the life and soul of it 
all was that M. Raoul,” con- 
fessed Lady Bateson’s niece. 

“By George!” echoed the 
schoolboy who had danced the 
“Soldier’s Joy ” with Dorothea, 
“T wouldn’t have believed it of 
a Frenchy.” 

For some reason Dorothea 
was not too well pleased. 

“But I do not see M. 
Raoul.” 

“Oh, he’s down by the bridge 
helping the relief party. One 
would guess him worn out. He 
ran from lodging to lodging, 
turning the occupants out of 
their beds and routing about 
for fresh linen. They say he 
even carried old Mrs Keke- 
wich pick-a-back through the 
snow.” 

“And tucked her in bed,” 
added the schoolboy. “And 
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then he came back — wet al- 
most to the waist — and 
danced ——” 

He looked roguishly at Lady 
Bateson’s niece, and the pair 
exploded in laughter. 

They ran off as General 
Rochambeau — jaded and un- 
shaven—approached and salut- 
ed Dorothea. 

“Until Miss Westcote ap- 
peared we held our own against 
the face of day. Now, alas! 
the conspiracy can no longer 
be kept up.” 

“You had no compliment for 
me last night, General.” 

“Forgive me, mademoiselle.” 
He lowered his voice and spoke 
earnestly. ‘I have a genuine 
one for you to-day—I compli- 
ment your heart. M. Raoul 
has told me of your interest in 
our poor compatriots—and that 
you intend——” 

“T fear I can do little,” 
Dorothea interrupted, mindful 
of her late encounter and (as 
she believed) defeat. “By all 
accounts M. Raoul appears to 
have made himself agreeable to 
all,” she added. 

The old gentleman chuckled 
and took snuff. ‘He loves an 
audience. At about four in the 
morning, when all the elders 
were in bed (pardon me, made- 
moiselle, if I claim to reckon 
myself among les jewnes—my 
poor back tells me at what 
cost) — at about four in the 
morning the young lady who 
has just left you spoke of a new 
dance she had seen performed 
this season at Bath. Well, it 
appears that M. Raoul had also 
seen it—a valtz they called it, 
or some such name, Where- 
upon nothing would do but 
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they must dance it together. 
Such a dance, mademoiselle! 
roll, roll—round and round— 
roll, roll—but perpendicularly, 
youunderstand. By-and-by the 
others began to copy them, and 
some one asked M. Raoul where 
he had found this accomplish- 
ment. ‘Oh, in my travels,’ 
says he, and points to one of 
the panels; and there—if you 
will believe me—the fellow had 
actually painted himself as 
Perseus in the Garden of the 
Hesperides e 

Poor Dorothea glanced to- 
wards the panel. 

“Ah, you remember it! But 
he must have painted in the 
. face after showing it to us the 
other day —or I should have 
recognised it at once. You 
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must come and see it; really 
an excellent portrait!” 

He led her towards it. The 
orange curtain no longer hid 
the third nymph. But the blood 
which had left Dorothea’s face 
rushed back as she saw that the 
trinket had been roughly erased. 

“It was quite a coup; but 
M. Raoul loves an audience.” 

Shortly before noon the road 
by the bridge was reported to 
be clear. Carriages were an- 
nounced, and the guests shook 
hands and were rolled away— 
the elder glum, their juniors 
in boisterous spirits. As each 
carriage passed the bridge, 
where M. Raoul stood among 
the workmen, handkerchiefs 


fluttered out, and he lifted his 
hat gaily in response. 


CHAPTER V.—BEGINS WITH ANCIENT HISTORY AND ENDS 
WITH AN OLD STORY. 


“Ubicunque vicit Romanus 
habitat —-Where the Roman 
conquered, he settled; and it 
is from his settlements that 
to-day we deduce his conquests. 
Of Vespasian and his Second 
Legion the jejune page of 
Suetonius records neither where 
they landed nor at what limit 
their victorious eagles were 
stayed; yet will the patient 
Investigator trace their foot- 
prints across many a familiar 
landscape of rural England, 
led by the blurred imperishable 
impress he has learned to 
recognise. The invading host 
Sweeps forward, and is gone; 
but behind it the homestead 
arises and smiles upon the 
devastated fields; arms yield 
to the implements and ha- 


biliments of peace; and the 
colonist, who supersedes the 
legionary, in time furnishes the 
sole evidence of his feverish 
and ensanguined transit .. .” 

Narcissus was enjoying him- 
self amazingly. His audience 
endured him because the ex- 
perience was new, and the 
rattle of teacups in the ad- 
joining library sustained while 
distracting them. Dorothea 
sat counting her guests and 
assuring herself that the num- 
ber of teacups would suffice. 
She had heard the lecture 
many times before, and with 
repetition its sonorous sen- 
tences had lost hold upon 
her, although her brother had 
been at pains to model them 
upon Gibbon. 
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But the scene impressed her 
sharply, and she carried away 
a very lively picture of it. The 
old Roman villa had been built 
about a hollow square open 
to the sky; and this square 
now formed the great hall of 
Bayfield. Deep galleries of 
two storeys surrounded it, in 
place of the old colonnaded 
walk; out of these opened 
the principal rooms of the 
house, and above them, upon 
a circular lantern of clear 
glass, was arched a painted 
dome. Sheathed on the out- 
side with green weather-tinted 
copper and surmounted by a 
gilt ball, this dome (which 
could be seen from the Ax- 
cester High Street, when 


winter stripped the Bayfield 
elms) gave the building some- 
thing of the appearance of an 
observatory. 


On the north side of the 
hall a broad staircase descended 
from the gallery to the tiled 
floor, in the midst of which a 
fountain played beneath a 
cupola supported by slender 
columns. On the west the 
recess beneath the gallery had 
been deepened to admit a 
truly ample fireplace, with a 
flat hearthstone and andirons. 
Here were screens and rich 
Turkey rugs, and here the Bay- 
field household ordinarily had 
the lamps set after dinner and 
gathered before the fire, talking 
little, enjoying the long pauses 
filled with the hiss of logs 
and the monotonous drip 
and trickle of water in the 
penimbra. 

To-day the prisoners—two 
hundred in all—crowded the 
floor, the stairs, even the deep 
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gallery above; but on the 
south side, facing the stair- 
case, two heavy curtains had 
been looped back from the 
atrium, and there a ray of 
wintry sunshine fell through 
the glass roof upon the famous 
Bayfield pavement and _ the 
figure of Narcissus gravely 
expounding it. 

He had reached his perora- 
tion: and Dorothea, who knew 
every word of it by heart, was 
on the alert. At its close the 
audience held their breath for 
a second or two, and then— 
satisfied, as their hostess rose, 
that he had really come to an 
end — tendered its applause, 
and, breaking its promiscuous 
chatter, trooped towards the 
tea-room. Narcissus lingered, 
with bent head, oblivious, si- 
lently repeating the last well- 
worn sentences while he conned 
his beloved tesselle. 

A voice aroused him from 
his brown study: he looked 
up, to find the hall deserted 
and M. Raoul standing at his 
elbow. 

“Will you remember your 
promise, monsieur, and allow 
me to examine a little more 
closely? Ah, but it is wonder- 
ful! That Pentheus! And the 
Menad there carrying the 
torn limb !—also the border of 
vine-leaves and crossed thyrst, 
though that, to be sure, is usual 
enough. And this next? Ah, 
I remember—‘ Tu cum parentis 
regna per arduum’—but what 
a devil of a design! And, 
above all, what mellowness ! 
You will, I know, pardon the 
enthusiasm of one who comes 
from the Provence, a few miles 
out of Arles, and whose mothers 
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family claims to be descended 
from Roman colonists.” 

Narcissus beamed. “To you 
then, M. Raoul, after your 
forum and famous amphi- 
theatre, our pavement must 
seem a poor trifle, though it 
by no means exhausts our list of 
interesting remains. The pre- 
furnium, for instance. I must 
show you our prefurnium.” 

“The house would be re- 
markable anywhere—even in 
my own Provence—so closely 
has it kept the original lines. 
In half an hour one could re- 
construct——” 

“Ay?” chimed in the de- 
lighted Narcissus. ‘“ You shall 
try, M. Raoul, you shall try! I 
promise to catch you tripping.” 

“Yonder runs the Fosse Way, 
west by south. The villa stands 
about two hundred yards back 
from it, facing the south-east.” 

“A little east of south. The 
outer walls did not run exactly 
true with the enclosed quad- 
rangle.” 

“You say that the front 
measured two hundred feet, 
perhaps a little over; clearly 
then it was a domain of much 
importance, and the granaries, 
mills, stables, slaves’ dwellings 
would occupy much space about 
it—an acre and a-half at least.” 

“Portions of a brick founda- 
tion were unearthed no less than 
three hundred yards away. A 
hypocaust lay embedded among 
them, much broken but recog- 
nisable, ” 

“What puzzles me,” mused 
M. Raoul, “is how these south- 
ern settlers managed to endure 
the climate.” 

“But that is explicable.” 

arcissus was off now in full 
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cry. “The trees, my dear sir, 
the trees! I have not the 
slightest doubt that our Bay- 
field elms are the ragged sur- 
vivors of an immense forest— 
a forest which covered the 
whole face of Somerset on this 
side of the fens, and through 
which Vespasian’s road-makers 
literally hewed their way. 
Given these forests—which, by 
the way, extended over the 
greater part of England—we 
must infer a climate totally 
unlike ours of to-day ; damper, 
perhaps, but milder. Within 
his belt of trees the colonist, 
secure from the prevailing 
winds, would plant a garden 
to rival your garden of the 
South— 


‘Primus vere rosam atque autumno 
carpere poma.’” 


“ Yes,” added M. Raoul, 
taking fire, “and perhaps a 
plant of helichryse or a rose- 
cutting from Pestum, to twine 
about the house-pillars and 
comfort his exile.” 

“ M. Raoul!” Dorothea’s voice 
interrupted them. She stood 
by the looped curtain and re- 
proached Narcissus with a look. 
“He has had no tea yet: it 
was cruel of you to detain him. 
My brother, sir,” she turned to 
Raoul, “has no conscience when 
once set going on his hobby— 
for of course you were discuss- 
ing the pavement?” 

“We were talking, made- 
moiselle, at that moment, of the 
things which brighten and 
comfort exile.” 

She lowered her eyes, con- 
scious of a blush, and half angry 
that it would not be restrained. 

“ And I was talking of tea, 
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if that happens to be one of 
them,” she replied, forcing a 
laugh. 

“ Well, well,” said Narcissus, 
“take M. Raoul away and give 
him his tea; but he must come 
with me afterwards, while there 
is light, and we will go over 
the site together. I must fetch 
my map.” 

He hurried across the hall. 

“Come, M. Raoul,” said 
Dorothea, stepping past her 
guest and leading the way, 
“by a small détour we can 
reach that end of the library 
which is least crowded.” 

He followed without lifting 
his eyes, apparently lost in 
thought. The atrium on this 
side opened on a corridor which 
crossed the front door and was 
closed with a door at either 
end, the one admitting to the 
service rooms, the other to the 
library. Flat columns relieved 
the blank wall of this pass- 
age, with monstrous copies of 
Raphael’s cartoons filling the 
interspaces ; on the other hand 
four tall windows, two on either 
side of the door, looked out upon 
the porte cochére, the avenue, 
and the rolling hills beyond 
Axcester. By one of these 
windows M. Raoul halted, and 
Dorothea halted too, slightly 
puzzled. 

* Ah, mademoiselle, but there 
is one thing your brother for- 
gets. What became of his 
happy colonists in the end? 
He told us that early in the 
fifth century the Emperor 
Honorius—was it not ?—with- 
drew his legions, and wrote 
that Britain must henceforth 
look after itself. I listened for 
the end of the story, but your 
brother did not supply it. Yet 
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sooner or later one and the same 
dreadful fate must have over- 
taken all these pleasant scat- 
tered homes—sack and fire and 
slaughter—slaughter for all the 
men, for the women slavery 
and worse. Does one hear of 
any surviving? Out of this 
warm life into silence——” He 
paused and shivered. “Very 
likely they did not guess for 
a long while. Look, made- 
moiselle, at the Fosse Way 
stretching yonder across the 
hills ; figure yourself a daughter 
of the old Roman homestead 
standing here and watching the 
little cloud of dust that meant 
the retreating column, the last 
of your protection. You would 
not guess what it meant—you, 
to whom each day has brought 
its restful round, who have 
lived only to be good and re- 
flect the sunshine upon all near 
you. And I—your slave, sup- 
pose me, standing beside you— 
might guess as little.” 

He took a step and touched 
her hand. His face was still 
turned to the window. 

“Time! time!” he went on 
in a low voice charged with 
passion. “It eats us all! Brr 
—how I hate it! How I hate 
the grave! There lies the 
sting, mademoiselle—the tor- 
ture to be a captive: to feel 
one’s best days slipping away 
and fate still denying to us 
poor devils the chance which 
even the luckiest—God knows 
—find little enough.” He 
laughed, and to Dorothea the 
laugh sounded passing bitter. 
“You will not understand how 
a man feels—how even so un- 
important a creature as I dares 
to bear a sort of personal 
grudge against his fate.” 
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“T am trying to understand,” 
said Dorothea gently. 

“But this you can under- 
stand—how a prisoner loves the 
sunshine ; not because, through 
his grating, it warms him, but 
just because it 7s the sunshine, 
and he sees it. Mademoiselle, 
I am not grateful: I see merely, 
and adore. Someday you shall 
pause by this window and seea 
cloud of dust on the Fosse 
Way—the last of us prisoners 
as they march us from Axcester 
to the place of our release: and 
seeing it, you shall close the 
book upon a chapter, but not 
without remembering” He 
touched her hand again, but 
now his fingers closed on it, 
and he raised it to his lips, 
—“not without remembering 
how and when one Frenchman 
said, ‘God bless you, Mademoi- 
selle Dorothea !’” 

Dorothea’s eyes were wet 
when, a moment later, Nar- 
cissus came bustling through 
the atrium with a roll of papers 
in his hand. “Ah, this is 
luck!” he cried; “I was start- 
ing to search for you.” He 
either assumed that they had 
visited the tea-room or forgot 
all about it; and M. Raoul’s 
look implored Dorothea not to 
explain. 

“Suppose we take the ¢ri- 
clnium first, on the north side 
of the house. That, sir, will 
tell you whether I am right or 
wrong about the climate of 
those days. A summer parlour 
facing north, and with no trace 
of heating-flues! . . .” 

He led off his captive, and 
Dorothea heard his expository 
tones gather volume beneath 
the dome of the great hall: 
then she turned the handle of 
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the library door and they were 
drowned by the babel within. 

The guests took their de- 
parture a little before sunset. 
M. Raoul was not among the 
long train which shook hands 
with her and filed down the 
avenue at the heels of M. de 
Tocqueville and General Ro- 
chambeau. Twenty minutes 
later, while the servants were 
setting the hall in order, she 
heard her brother’s voice be- 
neath the window of her 
boudoir explaining the system 
on which the Romans warmed 
their houses. 

She had picked up a religious 
book, but found herself unable 
to fix her attention upon it or 
even to sit still. Her hand still 
burned where M. Raoul’s lips 
had touched it. She recalled 
Endymion’s prophecy that these 
entertainments would throw the 
domestic mechanism — always 
more delicately poised on Sun- 
days than on week-days—com- 
pletely off its pivot. She had 
pledged herself to prevent this, 
and had made a private appeal 
to the maid-servants with whose 
Sunday -out they interfered. 
They had responded loyally. 
Still, this was the first experi- 
ment: she would go down to 
the hall again and make sure 
that the couches were in posi- 
tion, the cushions shaken up, 
the pot-plants replaced around 
the fountain so accurately that 
Endymion’s nice eye for small 
comforts could detect no excuse 
for saying “I told you so.” 

As she passed along the gal- 
lery her eyes sought the pillars 
beside which M. Raoul had stood 
during the lecture. By the foot 
of it a book lay face downwards 
—a book cheaply bound between 
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boards of mottled paper. She 
picked it up and read the title. 
It was a volume of Rousseau’s 
‘Confessions ’—a book of which 
she remembered to have heard. 
On the fly-leaf was written the 
owner’s name in full—Charles 
Marie Fabien de Raoul. 

Dorothea hurried downstairs 
with it and past the servants 
tidying the hall. She looked to 
find M. Raoul still buttonholed 
and held captive by Narcissus 
at the eastern angle of the 
house. But before she reached 
the front-door she happened— 
though perhaps it was not quite 
accidental—to throw a glance 
through the window by which 
he had stood and talked with 
her, and saw him striding away 
down the avenue in the dusk. 

She returned to her room and 
summoned Polly. ‘“ You know 
M. Raoul? He has left, for- 
getting this book, which _be- 
longs to him. Run down to 
the small gate, that’s a good 
girl—you will overtake him 
easily, since he is walking round 
by the avenue—and return it, 
with my compliments.” 

Polly picked up her skirts and 
ran. A narrow path slanted 
down across the slope of the 
part to the nurseries —a shel- 
tered corner in which the Bay- 
field gardener grew his more 
delicate evergreens —and_ here 
a small wicket-gate opened on 
the highroad. 

The gate stood many feet 
above the road, which here 
descended the hill between steep 
hedges. She heard M. Raoul’s 
footstep as she reached it, and, 
peering over, saw him before he 
caught sight of her. Indeed he 
had almost passed without look- 
ing up when she hailed him. 
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“Hullo?” Heswung almost 
right about, and smiled up 
pleasantly. “Is it highway 
robbery? If so, I surrender.” 

Polly laughed, showing a fine 
set of teeth. “I’m most out of 
breath,” she answered. “You've 
left your book behind, and my 
mistress sent it after you with 
her compliments.” She held it 
above the gate. 

He sprang up the bank to- 
wards her. “And a pretty 
book, too, to be found in your 
hands! You haven’t been read- 
ing it, I hope.” 

“La, no. Is it wicked?” 

“Much depends on where you 
happen toopen it. Nowif your 
sweetheart——” 

“ Who told you I had one?” 

“ Tut—tut-tut! What's his 
name ?” 

“ Well, if you must know, I’m 
walking out with Corporal 
Zeally. But what are you doing 
to the book?” For M. Raoul 
had taken out a penknife and 
was slicing out page after page 
—in some places whole blocks 
of pages together. 

“When I’ve finished, I’m 
going to ask you to take it 
back to your mistress; and 
then, no doubt, you'll be read- 
ing it on the sly. Here, I 
must sit down; suppose you 
let me perch myself on the 
top bar of the gate. Also, 
it would be kind of you to 
put up an arm and prevent 
my overbalancing.” 

“T shouldn’t think of it.” 

“Oh, very well . He 
climbed up, laid the book on his 
knee, and went on slicing. “3 
particularly want her to read 
M. Rousseau’s reflections on the 


Pont du Gard; but I don't 
seem to have a book-marker, 
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unless you lend me a lock of 
your hair.” 

“Were you the gentleman 
she danced with at the Dogs’ 
the night of the snowstorm?” 

“The Pont du Gard, my dear, 
isa Roman antiquity, and has 
nothing to do with dancing. 
If, as I suppose, you refer to the 
Pont de Lodi, that is a totally 
different work of art.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“ And I don’t intend that you 
shall.” He cut a small strip of 
braid from his coat, inserted it 
for a book-marker, and began 
to fold away the excised pages. 
“That’s why I am keeping these 
back for my own perusal, and 
perhaps Corporal Zeally’s.” 

“Do you know him?” She 
reached up to take the book he 
was holding out in his left hand, 
and the next instant his right 
arm was round her neck and he 
had kissed her full on the lips. 
“Oh, you wretch!” she cried, 
breaking free; and laughed, 
next moment, as he nearly 
toppled off the gate. 

“Know him? Why, of course 
I do.” M. Raoul was re- 
seating himself on his perch 


CHAPTER VI.—FATE IN A 


All the tongues of Rumour 
agreed that the Bayfield enter- 
taimment had been a success, 
and Endymion Westcote re- 
ceived many congratulations 
upon it at the next meeting of 
magistrates, 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” he 
Protested lightly, “One must 
do something to make life more 
tolerable to the poor devils, and 
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when he happened to throw 
a look down into the road, 
and at once broke into im- 
moderate laughter. “Talk of 
the wolf " 

Polly screamed and ran. Be- 
low, at a bend of the road, stood 
a stoutish figure in the uniform 
of the Axcester Volunteers— 
scarlet, with white facings. It 
was Corporal Zeally very slowly 
taking in the scene. 

M. Raoul skipped off the 
gate and stepped briskly past 
him. ‘Good evening, Corporal ! 
We're both of us a little behind 
time this evening,” said he as 
he went by. 

The Corporal pivoted on his 
heels and stared after him. 

“Dang my living buttons!” 
he said reflectively. ‘“Couldn’ 
even wait till my back was 
turned, but must kiss the maid 
under my nose!” He paused and 
rubbed his chin. ‘“ Her looked 
like Polly and her zounded like 
Polly. ... Dang this dimpsey 
old light ; I’ve a good mind to 
run after ‘“n and axn who 
twas!” He took a step down 
the hill, but thought better of 
it. “No, I won't,” he said; 
“Tl go and ax Polly.” 


LAURELLED POST-CHAISE. 


*pon my word, ’twas worth it 
to see their gratitude. They 
behaved beautifully: you see, 
two-thirds of them are gentle- 


‘men, after a fashion; not per- 


haps quite in the sense in which 
we understand the word,—but 
then the—ah—modicum of 
French blood in my veins 
counteracts, I daresay, some 
little insular prejudices.” 

2U 
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‘“* My dear fellow, about such 
men as De Tocqueville and 
Rochambeau there can be no 
possible question.” 

“ Ah—I’m extremely glad to 
hear you say so. I feared per- 
haps the way they managed 
their table-napkins——” 

“Not at all. Iwas thinking 
rather of your bold attitude 
towards Sunday observance. 
What does Milliton say?” 

Endymion’s eyebrows went 
up. Mr Milliton was the vicar 
of Axcester, and the living lay 
in the Westcotes’ gift. “I am 
not—ah—aware that I con- 
sulted Milliton. On such ques- 
tions I recognise no responsibil- 
ity save to my own conscience. 
He has not been complaining, 
I trust ?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“Ah!” Endymion looked as 
if Mr Milliton had better not. 


“T take, you must know, a 
somewhat broad view on such 
matters—may I, without offence, 


term it a liberal one? As a 
matter of fact, I intend going 
yet further in the direction, and 
granting permission for a small 
réunion on Sunday evenings at 
the Dogs’, when selections of 
purely sacred music will be per- 
formed. I shall, of course, 
deprecate the name ‘concert’ ; 
and even ‘performance’ may 
seem to carry with it some—ah 
—suggestions of a theatrical 
nature. But, as Shakespeare 
says, ‘What’s in a name?’ 
Perhaps you can suggest a 
more suitable one?” 

“A broad-minded fellow ” 
was the general verdict; and 
some admirers added that ideas 
which in weaker men might 
seem to lean towards free 
thought, and even towards 
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Jacobinism, became Mr West- 
cote handsomely enough. He 
knew how to carry them off, to 
wear them lightly as flourishes 
and ornaments of his robust 
common-sense, and might be 
trusted not to go too far, 
Endymion, who had an ex- 
quisite flair for the approval 
of his own class, soon_learned 
to take an honest pride in his 
liberalism and to enjoy its dis- 
creet display. ‘“ The entertain- 
ment at Bayfield was nothing 
—a private experiment only: 
the unfamiliar must be handled 
gently: a good rule to try it on 
your own household before tack- 
ling the world. As a matter of 
fact, old Narcissus had enjoyed 
it. But if the neighbouring 
families were really curious, 
and would promise not to be 
shocked, they must come to the 
Dogs’ some Sunday evening— 
no, not next Sunday, but in a 
week or two’s time, when the 
prisoners, as intelligent fellows, 
would have grasped his notions.” 
Sure enough, on the third Sun- 
day he brought a round dozen 
of guests, and the entrance of 
the Bayfield party (punctually 
five minutes late), and their 
solemn taking of seats in the 
two front rows, thereafter be- 
came a feature of these enter- 
tainments. On the first occa- 
sion the musicians stopped, out 
of respect, in the middle of a 
motet of Scarlatti’s ; but Endy- 
mion gave orders that in future 
this was not to be. “I have 
been something of an amateur 
myself,” he explained, “and 
know what is due to art.” 

It vexed Dorothea to note 
that after the first two 
three performances some 0 
her best friends among the 
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prisoners absented themselves 
— General Rochambeau, for 
instance. Indeed the General 
had taken to declining all invi- 
tations, and rarely appeared 
abroad. One March morning, 
meeting him in the High 
Street, she made bold to tax 
him with the change and ask 
his reasons. 

The hour was eleven in the 
forenoon, the busiest of the 
day. In twenty minutes the 
London coach would be due 
with the mails; and this al- 
ways brought the prisoners 
out into the street. The larg- 


est crowd gathered in front 
of the Dogs’, waiting to see 
the horses changed and the 
bags unloaded; but a second 
hung around the post office, 
where the Commissary received 
and distributed the prisoners’ 


letters, while lesser groups 
shifted and moved about at 
the tail of the butchers’ carts 
and others laden with milk, 
eggs, and fresh vegetables from 
the country: for Axcester had 
now a daily market, and in 
the few minutes before the 
mail’s arrival the salesmen 
drove their best trade. 


General Rochambeau tapped . 


his snuff-box meditatively, like 
aman in two minds. But he 
kept a sidelong eye upon 
Dorothea, as she turned to 
acknowledge a bow from the 
Vicomte de Tocqueville. The 
Vicomte with an air of amused 
contempt was choosing a steak 
for his dinner, using his gold- 
ferruled walking-stick to direct 
the butcher how to cut it out, 
While his servant stood ready 
with a plate. 

“To tell you the truth, 
Mademoiselle, I find a hand 
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at picquet with the Admiral 
less fatiguing for two old 
gentlemen than these public 
gaieties.” 

“In other words, you are 
nursing him. They tell me 
he has never been well since 
that night of the snowstorm.” 

“Your informants may now 
add that he is better: these 
few spring days have done 
wonders for his rheumatism, 
and indeed he is dressed and 
abroad this morning.” 

“Which explains why you 
are willing to stop and chat 
with me, instead of hurrying 
off to the post-office to ask 
for his letter—that letter which 
never comes.” 

“So M. Raoul has been tell- 
ing you all about us?” 

Dorothea blushed. “He 
happened to speak of it, at one 
of my working parties ———” 

“He has a fine gift for the 
pathetic, that young man; oh 
yes, and a pretty humour too! 
I can fancy what he makes 
of us—poor old Damon and 
Pythias— while he holds the 
skeins; with a smile for poor 
old Pythias’s pigtail, and a 
tremor of the voice for the 
Emperor’s tabatiére, and a tear 
no doubt for the letter which 
never comes. M. Raoul is 
great with an audience.” 

“You do him injustice, 
General. An audience of half- 
a-dozen old women!” 

General Rochambeau had an 
answer to this on his tongue, 
but repressed it. “Ah, here 
comes the Admiral!” he cried, 
as the gaunt old man came 
shuffling down the street to- 
wards them, with his stoop, 
his cross - grained features 
drawn awry with twinges of 
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rheumatism, his hands crossed 
above his tall cane. All Ax- 
cester laughed at his long 
blue surtout, his pigtail, and 
little round hat. But Doro- 
thea always found him for- 
midable, and wanted to run 
away. “Admiral, I was just 
about to tell Miss Westcote 
that the time is come to con- 
gratulate her. Here is winter 
past—except that of two years 
ago, the hardest known in 
Axcester; and, thanks to her 
subscription-lists and working 
parties, our countrymen have 
never gone so well fed and 
warmly clad.” 

“Which,” growled the Ad- 
miral, “does not explain why 
no less than eight of them 
have broken their parole. 
An incredible, a shameful, 
number !” 

“As time goes on, Admiral, 





they grow less patient. Hope 
deferred P 
Ta-ra, tara-ra! Ta-ra, 


tara-ra-ra! The notes of the 
guard’s horn broke in upon 
Dorothea’s excuse. Groups 
scattered, market-carts were 
hastily backed alongside the 
pavement, and down the mid- 
thoroughfare came the mail 
at a gallop, with crack of whip 
and rushing chime of bits and 
swingle-bars. 

Dorothea watched the crowd 
closing round it as it drew up 
by the Dogs’, and turned to 
note that the Admiral’s face 
was pale and his eyes sought 
those of his old friend. 

“Better leave it to me—to- 
day—if Miss Westcote will ex- 
cuse me.” General Rochambeau 
lifted his hat and hurried after 
the crowd. 

Then Dorothea understood. 
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The old man beside her had 
lost courage to pick up his old 
habit: at the last moment his 
friend must go for the letter 
which never came. She cast 
about to say something : her last 
words had been of hope de- 
ferred—it would not do to take 
up her speech there. .. . 

The Admiral seemed to meet 
her eyes with an effort. He 
put out a hand. “It is not 
good, mademoiselle, that a man 
should pity himself. Beware 
how you teach him that; be- 
ware how you listen to him 
then.” 

He turned from her abruptly 
and tottered away. Glancing 
aside, she met the Vicomte de 
Tocqueville’s tired smile: he 
was using his cane to prod the 
butcher and recall his attention 
to the half-cut steak. But the 
butcher continued to stare down 
the street. 

“Eh? But — dear me—it 
sounds like an émeute,” said 
the Vicomte negligently, at the 
same time stepping to Doro- 
thea’s side. 

The murmur of the crowd 
in front of the Dogs’ had been 
swelling, and now broke into 
sharp, angry cries for a mo- 
ment, then settled into a dull 
roar and rose in a hoarse cres- 
cendo. The mail-coach was 
evidently not the centre of 
disturbance, though Dorothea 
could see its driver waving his 
arms and gesticulating from 
the box. The noise came from 
ahead of it, some twenty yards 
lower down the hill, where the 
street had suddenly grown 
black with people pressing and 
swaying. 

“There seems no danger here, 
whatever it is,” said the Vi 
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comte, glancing 
house-front above. 

“Please go and see what is 
the matter. I am safe enough,” 
Dorothea assured him; “the 
folks in the house will give me 
shelter, if necessary.” 

The Vicomte lifted his hat. 
“JT will return and report— 
promptly, if the affair be 
serious.” 

But it was not serious. The 
tumult died down, and Doro- 
thea with her riding - switch 
was guarding the half-cut 
steak from a predatory dog 
when the Vicomte and the 
butcher returned together. 

“Reassure yourself, Miss 
Westcote,” said M. de Tocque- 
ville. “There has been no 
bloodshed, though bloodshed 
was challenged. It appears 
that almost as the coach drew 
up there arrived from the west- 
ward a post-chaise conveying a 
young naval officer from Ply- 
mouth with despatches and (I 
regret to tell it) a flag. His 
Britannic Majesty has captured 
another of our frigates; and 
the high-spirited young gentle- 
man was making the most of 
it in all innocence, and without 
an idea that his triumph could 
offend any one in Axcester. 
Unfortunately, on his way up 
the street, he waved the cap- 
tured tricolor under the nose 
of your brother’s protégé, M. 
Raoul——_” 

“M. Raoul?” Dorothea 
caught her breath on_ the 
name. 

“And M. Raou! leapt into 
the chaise then and _ there, 
wrested the flag from him,— 
the more easily, no doubt, be- 
cause he expected nothing so 
little.—and holding it aloft, 


up at the 
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challenged him to mortal com- 
bat. Theatrically, and apart 
from the taste of it,—I report 
only from hearsay,—the coup 
must have been immensely 
successful. When I arrived, 
your brother was_ restoring 
peace, the young Briton hold- 
ing out his hand, swearing he 
was sorry, begad! but how the 
deuce was he to have known? 
—and M. Raoul saving the 
situation, and still demanding 
blood with a face as long as 
an Alexandrine,— 

‘Ce drapeau glorieux auquel, en sang- 

lotant 
Se prosternent affaisés vos membres, 
veterans !’ 

‘Vary sorry, damitol, shake 
hands, beg your pardon ’—— ” 
The Vicomte forgot his languor 
and burlesqued the scene with 
real talent. 

Dorothea, however, was not 
amused. ‘You say my brother 
is at the Dogs’, monsieur? I 
think I will go to him.” 

“You must allow me, then, 
to escort you.” 

“Qh, the street is quite safe. 
Your countrymen will not sus- 
pect me of insulting over their 
misfortunes.” 

“ Nevertheless ” he in- 
sisted, and walked beside her. 
A mixed crowd of French and 
English still surrounded the 
chaise, to which a couple of 
post-boys were attaching the 
relay: the French no longer 
furious, now that an apology 
had been offered and the flag 
hidden, but silent and sulky 
yet; the English inclined to 
think the young lieutenant 
hardly served, not to say churl- 
ishly. Frenchmen might be 
thin-skinned; but war was 
war, and surely Britons had a 
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right to raise three cheers for 
a victory. Besides, he had 
begged pardon at once and 
offered to shake hands like a 
gentleman—that is, as soon as 
he discovered whose feelings 
were hurt; for naturally the 
fisticuffs had come first, and 
in these Master Raoul had 
taken as good as he brought. 
As the Vicomte cleared a path 
for her to the porch, where 
Endymion stood shaking hands 
and bidding adieu, Dorothea 
caught her first and last 
glimpse of this traveller, who— 
without knowing it, without 
seeing her face to remember it, 
or ever learning her name—was 
to deflect the slow current of 
her life and send it whirling 
down a strange channel, giddy, 
precipitous, to an end un- 
guessed. 

She saw a fresh-complexioned 
lad, somewhat flushed and red 
in the face, but of frank and 
pleasant features; dressed in a 
three-cornered cocked hat, blue 
coat piped with white and gilt- 
buttoned, white breeches and 
waistcoat and broad black 
sword-belt : a youngster of the 
sort that loves a scrimmage or 
a jest, but is better in a scrim- 
mage than in a jest when the 
laugh goes against him. He 
was eyeing the chaise just now, 
and obviously cursing the hour 
in which he had decorated it 
with laurel. Yet on the whole 
in a trying situation he bore 
himself well. 

“Ah, much obliged to you, 
Vicomte!” Endymion hailed 
the pair. “There has been 
a small misunderstanding, my 
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dear Dorothea—not the slight- 
est cause for alarm. Still you 
had better pass through to the 
coffee-room and wait for me.” 

Dorothea dismissed M. de 
Tocqueville with a bow, passed 
into the dark passage, and 
pushed open the coffee -room 
door. 

Within sat a young man, his 
elbows on the table and his face 
bowed upon his arms. His 
fingers convulsively twisted a 
torn scrap of bunting; his 
shoulders heaved. It was M. 
Raoul. 

Dorothea paused in the door- 
way and spoke his name. He 
did not look up. 

She stepped towards him. 

“M. Raoul!” 

A sob shook him. She laida 
hand gently on his bowed head, 
on the dark wave of hair above 
his strong shapely neck. She 


was full of pity, longing to 
comfort... . 

“M. Raoul!” 

He started, gazed up at her, 
and seized her hand. His eyes 
swam with tears, but behind 
the tears blazed a light which 


frightened her. Yet—oh, sure- 
ly !—she could not mistake it. 

“ Dorothea !” 

He held both her hands now. 
He was drawing her towards 
him. She could not speak. 
The room swam. Outside the 
window she heard the noise of 
starting hoofs, of wheels, of the 
English crowd hurrahing as the 
chaise rolled away. Her head 
almost touched M. Raoul’s 
breast. Then she broke loose 
as her brother’s step sounded 
in the passage. 


(To be continued.) 
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A LEGEND OF 


TRINCOMALEE. The “Trinco” 
of our bluejackets. Tirucona- 
malei in the high-Tamil ver- 
nacular, the holy hill of 
Konatha. What does the name 
recall, and why do I love its 
memory? Let me try and ex- 
plain. To begin with, it is very 
beautiful. Coming east from the 
breathless, feverous forests of 
Anuradhapura, from the pa- 
rangi-stricken villages of the 
North Central Province, one 
spends the night in a bullock- 
cart, deep-bedded in clean rice- 
straw. “ Mak - mak - mak,” 
“peta,” the weary cry of the 
bullock-driver as he twists the 
patient creatures’ tails, fades 
into one’s dreams, and one no 
longer hears the grinding of 
teeth and bovine sighs which 
are the dumb remonstrance. 
With the early dawn we top 
the last ridge of porphyritic 
crag and look down upon the 
harbour—a vast lake of heavenly 
green with one misty outlet to 
the Bay of Bengal. Far to the 
south a dim and hazy streak, like 
a fold of softest gauze, marks 
the line of breaking waves 
on the golden sands of Taman- 
kadua: on the bosom of the 
lake lie little feathered islands of 
red crag, the jungle growing 
down to the water’s edge, ex- 
cept where some rock pinnacle 
or buttress thrusts it aside to 
add a gleam of richer colour 
and give solidity to the vision. 
Far away across the bay the 
lighthouse of Foul Point shows 
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rose-colour in the early morn- 
ing light. Below us is the 
town, a town of slumbering 
peace, of tobacco-gardens, solid 
native houses whitewashed and 
clean, of red roads, grotesquely 
ornamented temples, tall good- 
looking men and women, and 
ever-prevailing wind. 

Separated from the Sinhalese 
villagers of the interior by 
racial barriers and by the 
natural barrier of hitherto al- 
most impenetrable forest, the 
Tamils of Trincomalee have 
kept a good deal of their caste ; 
although most of the younger 
men have done a turn as house 
servants to the officers of the 
garrison, and could clean a 
gun or a pair of patent leather 
boots, pipeclay a helmet, and 
smoke master’s cigars to per- 
fection. 

Leaving the native town, you 
come upon the plain, a con- 
siderable expanse of dusty 
greenish - blue grass made 
somewhat tricky for morning 
gallops by the excavations of 
the ever-present land - crab. 
With a final and more pro- 
found sigh the bullocks halt at 
the low Dutch-looking “rest- 
house.” Pink and white ole- 
anders are growing in green- 
painted tubs on the grass-plot 
before the verandah ; the “‘sore- 
eyes”-tree rears its sleek leafless 
limbs by the mud-brick wall of 
the “compound,” atoning for 
its want of shade by the magni- 
ficent crown of dazzling crimson 
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flowers by which it earns its 
name. 

After a bath and breakfast 
you turn into the verandah for 
a little rest and quiet; the 
chairs are of an old pattern, 
left behind, probably, by the 
Portuguese, and “to sleep in- 
vite.” Before you are well off, 
however, the cheroot - maker 
appears, and to get rid of him 
you order a hundred, which 
he proceeds at once to make 
on the back verandah, from 
bundles of rich dark leaf which 
he has brought for your in- 
spection. Then the shoemaker 
salaams and grins and coughs 
until you notice him. He will 
make you “English muster” 
shoes of monkey leather, light 
and durable, with the further 
doubtful advantage that you 
need not take them off to go 
into a Hindu temple. 

After him the white - suit 
tailor, the seller of “gems” or 
coloured crystals, the shell-col- 
lector, and sundry other unin- 
vited natives, all anxious for 
your custom. So the forenoon 
wears away until tiffin is 
brought in, and after tiffin 
you are safe, for the whole 
country then. sleeps for an 
hour or more. 

As the sun sinks towards 
the west it is pleasant to 
stroll down to the beach, past 
the bungalows of the few 
officials, towards the dockyard. 
Walking along the low esplan- 
ade wall, you are struck by 
what is apparently a cemetery 
in the flat sand where a stream 
enters the harbour. There are 
wooden headstones with dates 
and curious names upon them. 
The new-comer is told that 
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these are the graves of col- 
oured seamen who have died 
in his Majesty’s service. In 
reality, they mark the spot 
where certain masts and spars 
have been buried in the sand 
to season. The dates show 
when they were put down, and 
the outlandish names are those 
of certain native woods used in 
the navy. 

If there were a ship in, one 
would take a boat and call 
upon the officers, and perhaps 
adjourn with them to the 
Naval Club on “Sober Island.” 
Sober Island is worth a chapter 
to itself: the very name calls 
up an inward chuckle in those 
who knew it thirty years ago, 
before the new batteries had 
cut up the lovely grounds and 
turned a tropical paradise into 
a barrack-yard. It was here 
that pretty little Charlie ’ 
midshipman on board H.M.S. 
B , dressed as a lady, en- 
tertained the Government agent 
of the province and his wife on 
tour, and was very nearly dis- 
missed the service for it. He 
has now retired and succeeded 
his brother in the family hon- 
ours; but he still wears curls, 
and his trim white beard does 
not quite hide the pink-and- 
white complexion that made 
him such a charming girl. 

There was a “Tom Cringle” 
atmosphere of cheerful cups 
and practical joking on Sober 
Island that none who once 
breathed it are ever likely to 
forget. ; 

But as there is no ship 1, 
one should go up and call at 
the Fort. It is the usual style 
of Dutch fort, one of Cohoorns 
probably, built chiefly from the 
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stones of a very ancient temple 
that in past ages made this hill 
one of the holy places of India. 
When I first passed through 
the gate-house there was a 
tennis-party going on at the 
upper end of the green near the 
Mess; or rather it wasn’t going 
on, for it had been brought 
to an end in a very abrupt 
manner. It appears that two 
or three years previously a 
young fawn had been brought 
in by some officer who had shot 
its mother in the course of a 
shikar trip inland. The fawn 
became the pet of everybody, 
officers and men, and grew up 
into a lusty young stag, very 
much spoiled and somewhat 
unmanageable. On the after- 
noon of my call “ Billy” was 
thirsty, and had gone to the 
well and trumpeted until one of 
the men came out and drew up 
a bucket of water for him. 


Billy was greedy and wanted 
the last drop, and in tilting the 
bucket to get it, the handle fell 
back and fixed itself over his 


bay antlers. Off he went, half 
mad with rage and fright, 
straight through the tennis-net, 
scattering the players and tear- 
ing round the barrack square. 
Eventually he got into one 
of the married men’s quarters 
through the open door, where 
he smashed pictures, looking- 
glasses, and ornaments, and got 
mto such a state of fright 
and fury that he had to be 
shot through the window. The 
men could hardly speak as they 
dragged him backwards out of 
the little room and pulled the 
bucket from over his fast- 
glazing eyes. There was no 
more tennis, of course; so, after 
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mutual salutations and social 
recognitions, we all moved up 
towards the Point—for it was 
nearing the hour of sunset, 
when a very ancient and fas- 
cinating religious ceremony 
would take place on_ the 
precipice just above the Fort. 

I have said that the Fort is 
built very largely out of the 
stones from a famous Hindu 
shrine destroyed by the Dutch 
invaders about two centuries 
before my visit. The temple 
was dedicated to Siva, the de- 
stroyer, under his ancient name 
“ Hiswara,” the universal spirit. 
Though the temple has gone 
and its site is now desecrated 
by the dwellings of Tommy 
Atkins and his officers, the 
ancient faith still lingers and 
finds its expression in a form 
of worship of a romantic and 
mysterious character. 

A little before sunset a young 
Brahmin priest, his head en- 
circled by a fillet of large 
beads, his loins girt with a 
yellow cloth, takes his stand 
upon the giddy height of the 
farthest rock that rises from 
the dark and fathomless ocean. 
Some of the votaries perch 
themselves among the danger- 
ous crags around, while the 
more timid kneel, prostrate 
themselves, or recline upon the 
short grass with which the 
promontory is clothed. The 
Brahmin, after ceremoniously 
performing his ablutions, places 
himself in various picturesque 
attitudes, chanting the while a 
Sanskrit hymn, and from time 
to time, as he drops some betel- 
leaves or rice into the sea below, 
bows with great reverence to- 
wards a chasm in the rock, 
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which is supposed to be the 
haunt of the great spirit. As 
the sun dips below the purple 
wall of sea the Brahmin waves 
a censer, then holds it at the 
full stretch of his arm above 
his head while the incense 
flames up, flickers, and dies out. 
Then as the perfume floats to- 
wards the people, he brings 
the service to a close by casting 
a cocoanut into the sea and 
receiving the offerings of the 
faithful. These consist of the 
smallest copper coin,—some of 
them bearing the cipher of the 
old Dutch East India Govern- 
ment,— rice stained with saf- 
fron, flowers, and betel-leaves. 

How I longed for the brush 
of a Fortuny to paint this 
scene of romantic wildness and 
immemorial antiquity ! 

Just above the perilous pulpit 
on which the priest officiates 
the rock beetles upwards in a 
huge loose mass, on the summit 
of which stands a solitary pil- 
lar of stone, alternately square 
and octagonal, probably a relic 
of the original temple. The 
base bears the following half- 
effaced inscription :— 

“Tot gedaghtenis van Fran- 
cina van Rhede Tuen mydreght 
Desen A° 1687: 24 April op 
Gereght.” 

The memory of Francina is 
asad one. It is an old story, 
of which the counterpart may 
be found in any coroner’s court 
records in Middlesex. But the 
circumstances inspire me to try 
and tell it. 

Jan Van Rhede was governor 
of the Fort and town of Trin- 
comalee at the latter end of 
the seventeenth century. He 
was very young when first 
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appointed, and had sailed for 
Ceylon as a bachelor. The 
loneliness and tedium of his 
life at Trincomalee soon be- 
came insupportable, and he 
sought refuge in matrimony. 
As he could afford neither the 
time nor the expense of a jour- 
ney to Europe and back, he 
was married “by the glove,” 
as it is called. That is to say, 
he sent a glove to his best man, 
who, with Van Rhede’s glove 
upon his right hand and in 
the absent Van Rhede’s name, 
married the lady of his friend’s 
choice—the object of this cur- 
ious arrangement being to en- 
able the bride to take her pass- 
age as a married woman and 
sail to the East without the 
necessity of a chaperone. After 
a few brief years of wedded 
happiness the young wife suc- 
cumbed to the effects of the 
climate and died, leaving one 
daughter to the care of her 
heart-broken husband. They 
buried her in the sunny garden 
of the Residency at the foot of 
a large and very beautiful tam- 
arind-tree, which still shades 
her resting-place. 

The care and education of 
little Francina now devolved 
upon her father and became 
the chief interest in his life. 
A nurse was found for her in 
the wife of a young sergeant 
of artillery, a Frisian woman, 
who, having no children of her 
own, devoted herself with all 
the kindliness of her race to the 
governor’s little daughter. 

As the child grew beyond 
the simple teaching of her 
nurse, her father gradually in- 
troduced her to the higher 
subjects, and took infinite pains 
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and interest in the opening of 
her mind and the development 
of a naturally good intellect. 
There was no ladies’ society in 
the garrison ; the pay of Dutch 
officers did not admit of their 
marrying in their own rank, 
and the only married woman 
in the Fort was a Colombo 
half-caste of Portuguese extrac- 
tion, very handsome and ro- 
mantic, but lazy and vicious, 
and altogether an impossible 
associate for a girl in Fran- 
cina’s unfortunate position. So 
the latter, thrown upon herself 
for companionship, grew up 
into a reserved, almost grave 
oung woman, innocent as a 
child, full of poetic fancies and 
romance, very pretty, but abso- 
lutely without any of the little 
arts and aids to beauty used by 
young ladies of that time in 
Europe. She dressed in a style 
half native, half original, and 


though it may seem frightful 
to ladies of the present day, 
it had a certain charm, and 
was infinitely better adapted 
to a tropical climate than the 
“smart” costumes to be seen 
nowadays in the Presidency 


towns in India. Her costume 
consisted of a long white under- 
garment of fine cambric, orna- 
7 round the neck and 
bosdm by little tucks and bands 
of lace; over this was a black 
hand-woven silk brocade, folded 
several times round the hips 
and forming a straight and 
rather scanty petticoat. Above 
the petticoat she wore a long 
sort of coat of native silk, rose 
colour shot with grey, with no 
collar and loose sleeves. The 
front of the coat was secured 
at the breast by a brooch of 
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seed pearls incrusted round a 
large pink topaz. The hard 
line of the coat at the neck was 
softened by the lace collar of 
the chemisette, which fell back 
on the shoulders, showing her 
graceful nape and the delicate 
white skin where her hair was 
drawn up to form her coiffure. 
Round her slender neck was a 
necklace of orange-tawny car- 
nelian beads with little gold 
filigree settings, separated by 
six or seven strands of seed- 
pearls strung on white silk tied 
in a bow at the back. 

She wore no shoes or stock- 
ings, except on Sundays and 
high days; but her small and 
shapely feet were protected by 
little grass slippers without 
heels. 

Her hair was abundant, of 
a rich chestnut colour running 
into gold at the tips, and was 
plaited and coiled round and 
round her head so that it looked 
almost like a cap. She wore 
no hat or bonnet, but if it was 
necessary to go out during 
the heat of the day, she would 
carry a Chinese parasol of em- 
broidered silk on a bamboo 
frame. 

It was this quaint little 
figure that took instant posses- 
sion of Captain Vermuyden’s 
fancy when he landed from his 
ship in Trinco’ harbour and 
went to pay his respects to the 
governor. She was lying in 
a cane chair in the spacious 
verandah when her father 
brought the young officer in to 
introduce him ; and as she rose, 
slid her little feet into her 
slippers, and gave him her 
hand, the captain thought he 
had never seen anything quite 
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so charming before. He was 
a travelled man as well as a 
naval officer, and had seen much 
of women of different nation- 
alities, and seldom found any 
difficulty in making himself 
acceptable. But to Francina, 
in her isolation and provincial- 
ism, he represented Europe and 
all she had read and heard 
about its doings. And he was 
a passable man: short and 
thick-set but not fat, of swarthy 
complexion, fearless grey eyes, 
long thin moustache, and dark- 
brown Spanish beard, he looked 
the man of action ; and even his 
Dutch uniform could not de- 
prive him of a certain grace 
—the grace that goes with 
strength and command. 

Had Madame Van Rhede 
been alive to tend her daughter 
she would have divined by in- 
stinct the danger of her child’s 
intimacy with such a man, and 
would have restricted his visits 
within the limits of official 
punctilio. But Van Rhede saw 
no risk in the friendship which 
at once sprang up between his 
daughter and Vermuyden: it 
gratified him to find that the 
child he had educated was so 
well able to take her place in 
conversation with a travelled 
man of the world. The oppor- 
tunities for the rapid growth 
of intimacy are a hundred times 
more favourable in the East 
than they are in Europe. In 
the words of our unlaurelled 
poet laureate, “There ain’t no 
Ten Commandments,” and the 
social laws which take their 
place in European society are, 
in the East, “more honoured in 
the breach than the observ- 
ance.” Life was even freer in 
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the distant colonies in the 
seventeenth century than it is 
in the nineteenth, though this 
may seem almost impossible 
to those who know only the 
present. 

Vermuyden was waiting for 
orders, and made the most of 
his opportunities, as his habit 
was. Having little to do that 
could not be done for him by 
his subordinates, he was con- 
tinually at the Residency, and 
after a fortnight’s enjoyment 
found himself very much in 
love. As for Francina, she had 
caught him to her heart with 
all the strength of the deep 
current of romance that ran 
beneath the smooth surface of 
her inexperience and quite un- 
eventful surroundings. Philip 
Vermuyden satisfied her eye 
and stirred her mind: in a few 
days, full of long téte-d-téte 
talks, he filled her heart. The 
exaltation of passion, the revela- 
tion of a new life, filled her eyes 
with an inner light, and the 
vision of travel, of intercourse 
at last with the world of her 
books and her father’s early 
experiences, only added to her 
inward happiness. One still, 
tremulous, lovely Eastern night, 
as they stood together by the 
beach at the foot of the Resi- 
dency garden, listening for the 
strange sweet “ting” of the 
singing - fish which would rise 
occasionally from the harbour 
depths, Vermuyden slipped 4 
ring on the passive hand that 
lay in his. As he drew her to 
him she passed her arm round 
his neck, and kissed him long 
and passionately. It was her 
betrothal. Fortunately for her 
soul’s peace the sound of oars 
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caught her lover’s ear, and, 
disengaging himself from her 
tender embrace, he saw a man- 
of-war’s gig pulling towards 
the governor’s landing. They 
turned quickly towards the 
house, and arrived before the 
officer from the gig. Francina 
flew to her own rooms, where 
she lay, wide-eyed and sleepless, 
watching the great round stars 
from her little silk hammock in 
the verandah of her bedroom. 
Vermuyden re-entered the 
dinng-room almost as the 
newly arrived officer was an- 
nounced. He was a good deal 
upset, but soon master of him- 
self and able to feel what a 
crime he had escaped. The 
situation flashed upon him. 
Here were his orders, of course. 
Before him was a career, be- 
hind him a good service rec- 
ord; as to his social record, 
the Government was not too 
Here was action, 


inquisitive. 
almost the certainty of dis- 
tinction, with a triumphant 
return to Holland, and the 
consolidation of his fortunes 
and interest by a prudent 


marriage. But = Francina ? 
Bah! The pardonable folly 
of a sailor ashore: what man 
would have behaved any better 
under the same circumstances ? 
And after all, thank God, he 
had done the girl no harm. 
And yet, how sweet she was. 
Would it not be worth all the 
world to lose the world to 
gain her? Dear little Fran- 
cina, the very thought of her 
In the sweet abandonment of 
her love brought tears into 
his weather-beaten eyes. But 
this passing emotion gave way 
to curiosity as the officer en- 
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tered the dining-room, saluted 
Vermuyden, and presented a 
packet of despatches to the 
governor. 

Among these was a letter 
under flying seal for Vermuy- 
den, directing him to weigh at 
once and sail for the Coroman- 
del Coast, when he was to 
open a further letter contain- 
ing sealed orders as to his 
future movements. 

Vermuyden had intended to 
sleep on shore, but gladly ac- 
cepted the lieutenant’s offer to 
take him to his ship in the gig. 
The governor accompanied the 
two officers to the landing, and 
took a cordial farewell of Ver- 
muyden, undertaking to make 
the latter’s adieus and apologies 
to hisdaughter. Francina heard 
her father return alone, and lay 
waiting in vain for Philip’s 
step. When the house was at 
last dark and quiet, she slipped 
barefooted along the corridor 
to the main verandah and 
round the angle of the house 
to the side where the guest- 
rooms were. The first of 
these was Vermuyden’s, and 
the jalousies were wide open. 
She looked in, breathless. 
There was starlight enough to 
see that the white bed was 
empty. She crept in and saw 
that the captain’s valise had 
been removed, and that the 
room he had so often occupied 
was now bare of all trace of 
him. She ran swiftly back to 
her own room and lighted a 
lamp. This, she knew, would 
bring her old Frisian nurse to 
her before long, and she was 
not mistaken. At about mid- 
night a bulgy figure appeared 
round the screen and inquired 
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kindly if her young lady wanted 
anything. 

“ Where is our guest, Anna?” 

“Gone aboard, my dear.” 

“Gone aboard, but why? 
He was to sleep here to- 
night so as to make an early 
start for the hot springs to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, my love; but he will 
have to make an earlier start 
still to-morrow, but not for 
the springs.” 

“What do you mean, Anna?” 
cried the poor child, her heart 
sinking, her hands and feet 
numb as she sank upon her 
bed, sitting stiffly with strained 
eyes. 

“Why, only that the cap- 
tain’s got his orders as he has 
been waiting for all this time. 
Eh? my darling, what is it?” 
and the good creature caught 
poor Francina in her arms as 
she fell forward. 

“There, there, he’ll come and 
bid you good-bye in the morn- 
ing, my love, only be good and 
go to sleep now and don’t let 
him see you looking any worse 
than your best: men are so 
vain he would think you were 
sorry to lose him.” 

Anna, though she crooned 
on in this reassuring way, was 
really alarmed. Her young 
mistress was not given to faint- 
ing and was really ill. The 
look in her eyes had startled 
her old nurse, recalling the look 
in the eyes of the girl’s mother 
on the night she died in the 
delirium of remittent fever. 

Laying her upon the bed she 
chafed her hands and feet, and 
when she opened her eyes, gave 
her a restorative and sat fan- 
ning her till nearly two o’clock. 
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“Thank you, Anna dear; I 
am better now. Do go to bed 
yourself, poor old thing; I am 
afraid I frightened you. It 
was very silly of me.” 

After reassuring herself once 
more by a searching look at 
the girl’s face, to which the 
natural colour had now re- 
turned, the old nurse covered 
her feet with a shawl, kissed 
her, patted her, and stole away, 
extinguishing the lamp as she 
passed. 

Francina lay very still, un- 
naturally awake, every energy 
of her being concentrated in 
the sense of hearing. One 
hour, two hours, she distinctly 
heard the guard changed at 
the Fort a mile away, and then 
—it seemed five minutes, really 
it was nearly an hour later— 
she heard click, click, click. 
There is no anchor song in the 
navy, but the click of the paul 
as it rises and falls in the 
ratchet of the capstan, once 
heard, is unmistakable. 

Francina heard it and saw 
the truth in a flash. He was 
deserting her. Without a word 
he was going to leave her. 
He whose passionate embrace 
seemed round her still, whose 
tender vows were breathed into 
her ear but a few hours ago. 
He was leaving her to sail 
away, perhaps for ever, and 
without a word of farewell. 
He might be wrecked, killed in 
action, or—horrible thought! 
—tempted by another woman 
to forget her. She was to be 
left to her old lonely life again ; 
her brief happy vision was 
passing away. As these tor- 
turing thoughts surged from 
her heart to her poor head and 
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seemed to strike against the 
back of her eyes, she sprang 
up from her bed, and went and 
leaned out over the balustrade 
of her verandah till she could 
see the harbour and the anchor- 
age. 

It was now nearly five 
o'clock, a thin cool breeze stirred 
the drooping festoons of Thun- 
bergia. The vile tropic crow 
was silent for yet a little while. 
Overhead the pale blue sky was 
stippled with delicate mackerel 
dapples of amethystine cloud. 
The pomegranate blossom grew 
from brown to flame - colour 
as the faint sweet - smelling 
dawn gained in opalescence. 
In the stillness there were faint 
distant sounds, the shrill squeak- 
ing of a block under the strain 
of cordage, and as Francina 
gazed down she saw the limp 
white sails of her lover’s vessel 
slowly rise and unfurl them- 
selves like the wings of a bird 
ready to fly. 

Very softly she passed out of 
the house, no one was yet awake, 
her little bare pink-heeled feet 
raised no echo on the heavy 
tiles: she ran silently across 
the wet grass towards the gov- 
ernor’s landing, but as she ran 
she saw the ship slowly fill, 
bend to the wind, and stand for 
the harbour mouth. Without 
thought she turned and ran to- 
wards the Fort. Breasting the 
hill, she ran like a young fawn 
up the steep slope and round 
the rampart to the Point. 
Breathless, but unconscious of 
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her effort, she stood, a modern 
Hero, watching intently the 
harbour mouth. In a few long- 
drawn-out minutes she saw the 
vessel clear the headland and 
tack towards the north. Little 
puffs of woolly smoke curled out 
from her broadside, followed by 
dull reports as she returned the 
salute from Fort Oestenburg, 
and now she bent to the sea- 
breeze and came on towards the 
Point. <A gallant sight she 
made on this fair morning, her 
men at quarters, her pennant 
streaming, and her signals 
showing brightly in the rising 
sunlight. 

“Tt is a mistake,” murmured 
the poor girl, “I was too late at 
the landing; but he will take 
me.” 

When the ship reached up 
abreast of her watch - tower 
Francina tore the brooch from 
her bosom and the coat from her 
shoulders, with one dexterous 
twist her skirt fell round her 
feet, and she stood in her flow- 
ing white robe, her bright hair 
blown across her bosom, her 
eyes wild with a strange im- 
patience. 

“Wait, Philip, I am coming,” 
she called down to the sea, and 
throwing her fair white arms 
above her head she dived boldly 
down. 

A purple film stained the 
glassy surface of the heaving 
tide, a fish-kite dropped to taste 
it and rose screaming—blood 
dropping from his beak. 

A. 8. Moss BLUNDELL. 
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A VILLAGE IN THE NEW FOREST, 


NESTLING among the graceful 
beeches and stately oaks of the 
New Forest, far from bustling 
towns, undisturbed by shrieking 
engines, lies a peaceful English 
village, hidden from the sweat- 
ing cyclist, overlooked by the 
holiday “tripper.” We have 
no use for visitors, nor, indeed, 
much accommodation for them, 
yet will I refrain from divulg- 
ing the name of our village, 
lest the holiday “scorcher ” be 
tempted to play serpent in our 
quiet Eden. From time to time 
a few artists have found us out, 
but all have gone back to their 
studios in prim Kensington, 
discomfited by luxuriant beau- 
ties of Nature which defy 
imitation. One, indeed, re- 


mains among us, still studying 
our glorious Forest in her vary- 


ing moods. His works are 
strangers to Burlington House, 
but the woods have engulfed 
him for ever. 

Ours is a scattered village, 
straggling over many a mile of 
forest land, though we number 
scarce six hundred souls. Our 
uneventful records go back for 
many centuries, yet time has 
dealt so gently with us that our 
people have in some measure 
retained the habits of their 
ancestors, and it is even possible 
to fancy that the Saxon churls, 
if they could but rise again, 
would detect little change of 
importance in the daily life of 
this happy Arcadia. For our 
people do, to this day, make 
their livelihood out of the 
Forest upon whose borders the 


village stands. Few pay rent 
or taxes; the thatched cottages 
and the plots of land upon 
which they stand belong to the 
occupiers, and have been handed 
down in the families for genera- 
tions. Every cottager is the 
proud owner, not of “three 
acres and a cow,” but of three 
cows and boundless acres. Our 
“Commoners” or “forest” 
rights entitle us to the free use 
of such pasturage as_ these 
Crown lands afford; and a 
pretty sight it is to watch the 
village cattle browsing upon 
the green lawns and open 
moors, to which they wend their 
way soon after daybreak. To- 
ward evening they return of 
their own volition, each to her 
own farmyard, their bells 
tinkling melodiously in the still 
air. No need here of cow- 
herds: the cattle, free by Act 
of Parliament to choose their 
pasturage, are seldom known to 
stray. And how enviable their 
lot, compared with that of your 
suburban cow, or of cattle 
penned in a field! Unless, 
indeed, the suburban cow has 
acquired the philosophy of 
Hamlet by sheer stress of 
civilisation and hereditary ac- 
quiescence in unnatural restric- 
tions. There is room to stretch 
the moral, but I refrain. Milk 
and butter, so cheaply pro- 
duced, are sold at full market 
prices in the neighbouring 
towns, and thus we obtain 
groceries, flour, and the few 
essentials of life which the 
Forest does not produce. Pigs 
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and poultry also are kept by 
every Commoner, the former 
being entirely self-supporting 
for some months in the year, 
especially when the beech-nuts 
and acorns are falling. There 
is but little traffic in eggs, 
though some are sent to the 
towns. Not much meat is con- 
sumed by our hardy Commoners, 
though a joint of pork or veal 
graces every board on Sundays. 
Eggs, home-cured bacon, with 
bread, butter, and suet-pud- 
dings, serve for work-day con- 
sumption. Good, wholesome 
diet, too, when fruit and 
vegetables are plentifully added 
to the scale. 

The daily work of the Com- 
moners will already be sug- 
gested to all who know the 
country-side elsewhere. It 
comprises the care of cattle, 
pigs, and poultry, in addition 
to agricultural labour upon 
their small farms and_hold- 
ings. The few farms in our 
vicinity do not afford regular 
employment to many of the 
villagers, but there is work to 
be had, for men who need it, 
upon the estates of the neigh- 
bouring landowners. Indeed, 
during the hay - harvest, the 


scarcity of labourers is as keen- 


ly felt here as in many other 
rural districts. The soil, im- 
poverished by the Forest, is 
too poor for cereals, and scarce 
any wheat is grown for ten 
miles round. We are content, 
like most Englishmen, to buy 
foreign flour ; otherwise we are 
self-supporting. Instead of 
coal, we burn logs and faggots 
upon our open hearths, quite 
in the old English style. 
Wood of various kinds can be 
VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXXIII. 
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bought from the Crown at 
about four shillings the cart- 
load. Oak and beech logs are 
also sold by the “fathom” at 
very moderate prices, the 
“fathom” being a somewhat 
variable measure judged by 
the woodmen. Oak faggots, 
six feet long and four in cir- 
cumference, cost the Commoner 
eight to ten shillings the 
hundred. For fire - lighting, 
furze-faggots are always used, 
and the bundles of firewood 
sold in towns are unknown. 
The care of the Forest in- 
volves the regular employment 
of a little army of woodmen, 
most of whom are recruited 
from these Forest hamlets. At 
certain seasons additional hands 
are required to assist in the 
felling and “splitting” of tim- 
ber, the cartage of logs to the 
railway, and so forth. At mid- 
summer, too, temporary hands 
patrol the woods by night, the 
special work of these guards 
being to extinguish the fires 
that frequently ravage the en- 
closures. Forest fires are at- 
tributed mainly to the care- 
lessness of gipsies and picnic 
parties, for, when the bracken 
is parched, the man with the 
camp-kettle and box of matches 
becomes a terror to the ver- 
derers. Of late years string- 
ent rules have been framed, 
restricting the liberties formerly 
enjoyed by the gipsies; yet 
these experienced vagrants are 
probably less mischievous than 
the ignoramus with the camp- 
kettle or the careless smoker. 
To become a woodman, with 
some prospect of promotion 
to the grade of keeper, is 
the ambition of many lads. 
2x 
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The keepers are picturesquely 
housed in the silent depths of 
the woods, and their good 
wives offer hospitable welcome 
to the sportsman and _ the 
tourist. Let the tourist be 
careful how he offers payment 
for his cup of tea or glass of 
home -brewed mead: in most 
cases the tendering of money 
will be resented. Beware, too, 
that home-brewed mead ! 
Passing mention must be 
made of the bracken - harvest 
reaped in the late autumn by 
our thrifty Commoners, when 
the bracken has lost its sap 
and begun to wither. Bound- 
less acres of this beautiful vege- 
tation may be cut and garnered 
by the freemen of the Forest. 
They use the dry fern in their 
stables, where it forms an ex- 
cellent substitute for straw. A 
pretty sight it is to watch the 
returning Forest carts, piled 


high with the gold and crim- 
son tribute of glades and moors. 
The great bulk of the bracken 
is never cut, so plentiful is the 
luxurious growth in our neigh- 


bourhood. The bracken - har- 
vest, as some lovers of art may 
remember, was the subject of 
a very striking picture by Mr 
Short, of Lyndhurst, which was 
exhibited two or three years 
ago at Burlington House. 
Among the specialists in 
our village is Mr X., the 
“Marksman,” a most genial 
and worthy man, whose func- 
tion it is to superintend the 
marking of the Forest ponies. 
He, too, like the keepers and 
woodmen, is a servant of the 
Woods and Forests Depart- 
ment. Each section of the 
Forest is superintended by a 
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verderer, who acts as deputy 
to the high official who, in his 
turn, is deputy to the great 
man who controls the destinies 
of English forests. I would 
we had more forests and fewer 
officials, though the latter are 
very useful and pleasant people. 
These posts, it is said, are 
usually conferred on the hered- 
itary principle. In effect, one 
must be born a verderer or a 
marksman; and, when all is 
said, it is not the worst method 
of regulating such appoint- 
ments. Thackeray, it may be 
remembered, whimsically de- 
plored his ineligibility for any 
of the Government sinecures 
conferred upon famous writers 
of the eighteenth century. 
Why should not the author of 
the ‘Forest Lovers’ or of ‘Paulo 
and Francesca’ be offered a 
verderership? or why not a 
Government retreat in the 
heart of the Forest for meri- 
torious but struggling English 
poets ? 

Such, in brief, is the work 
of our villagers, and it will 
surprise few to learn that men 
and women of these Forest 
hamlets develop the sturdy 
independence of character 
which one would expect to 
find in a class that has learnt 
to live upon the natural pro- 
ducts of the soil. In these 
hamlets the workers are not 
far removed from a state of 
pure Socialism. Judged by 4 
money standard they are poor; 
judged by any other, their 
comfort, independence, and 
prosperity are probably un- 
equalled in any industrial 
community in the Kingdom. 
Here again the moral might 
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be stretched to fit the theories 
of Mr Bernard Shaw and other 
reformers; for painless extinc- 
tion of the landlord lies at the 
base of all Socialistic schemes. 
The gentry, sparsely scattered 
about the neighbourhood, find 
difficulty in hiring labour, and 
the young women can seldom 
be persuaded to undertake 
domestic service. Our people, 
in short, have learned, as their 
ancestors before them, to live 
upon the Forest. They obtain 
from the land nearly all the 
essentials of life, and cheer- 
fully forgo many of the 
superfluities which men in 
towns have come to regard 
as essentials, 

The tastes and habits of the 
Commoners seem to be affected 
in no small degree by the iso- 
lation of their hamlets from 
the towns. The people have 


intermarried for so many gen- 
erations that, in this village, 
for example, some four or five 
family names predominate, and 
almost every native of the place 
can boast fifty or sixty relatives. 


Intermarriage has not con- 
spicuously lowered the intelli- 
gence of the people, though 
how this bold assertion is to be 
squared with the theories of 
scientists I know not. The 
Commoners do not strike one 
as being duller-witted than 
country-folks elsewhere; they 
are appreciably more intelligent 
than villagers in the West of 
England. 

In the practical business of 
life both men and women are 
skilful, industrious, and thrifty. 
Without these qualities they 
could not live upon the poor 
soil of the Forest, and one may 
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judge that the general level of 
intelligence is raised somewhat 
above the rustic average by 
close observation of Nature’s 
laws. The ordinary wage- 
earning countryman may plod 
through life without using his 
brains; the Forester must ob- 
serve. He must learn also to 
be something of a jack-of-all- 
trades, for in these isolated ham- 
lets the life is almost as prim- 
itive as in the backwoods of 
Canada. Five years ago there 
was no butcher in our village, 
nor, to this day, could a plumb- 
er, tinker, or tailor be found 
within a dozen miles. We 
learn, you must know, to jog 
along very well without these 
specialists, and could dispense 
with our solitary policeman 
without, I fancy, any sensible 
decline in morals. Two years 
ago a Commoner tried to evade 
the dog-tax ; and more recently 
the village was perturbed by a 
case of suicide. That is our 
whole record of crime for the 
period in question, and the 
policeman is putting on flesh 
perceptibly. Poaching upon the 
Crown lands was almost a rec- 
ognised industry in bygone 
years, and, half a century back, 
large stores of smuggled spirits 
used to be hidden in the Forest. 
Many of the old farms boast 
their secret cellars, now, of 
course, disused. To-day there 
is but little poaching, owing, 
in part, to the scarcity of the 
two species of deer once so 
plentiful. The trapping and 
shooting of the rabbits that 
abound on the moors doubt- 
less continues, but the keepers 
and verderers seldom prosecute 
poachers of ground - game. 
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Other game is no longer so 
plentiful as to attract poachers, 
although keen sportsmen may 
now and again bag a pheasant 
or a brace of ducks without 
much risk of detection <A 
full licence for the season 
costs £20—a prohibitive rate 
fixed in the interests of the 
well-to-do. 

A popular form of “sport” 
among the peasants is the de- 
struction of squirrels, and this 
wanton cruelty is unchecked by 
the Forest Commissioners. On 
Sundays and holidays men and 
boys frequently indulge in this 
amusement. The pretty little 
animals, scarcely wild enough 
to realise their danger, are 
killed by means of “squirrel- 
sticks,” which resemble the 
Zulu “knob-carrier.” These 
knobbed-sticks can be thrown 
between the branches of the 
trees with considerable accuracy 
of aim. Another cruel custom, 
which, however, the keepers are 
tardily beginning to check, is 
the wholesale shooting of birds 
on Christmas Day. On this 
anniversary, of all others, gangs 
of men deliberately ravage large 
tracts of the Forest, shooting 
not only game birds but every 
living creature within range. 
This annual atrocity is, of 
course, illegal, and should have 
been stopped long ago. It is 
an example worth noticing of 
the survival of barbarous cus- 
toms in our rural districts, but 
I should be loath to convey 
the impression that the Forest 
peasantry are habitually cruel 
to animals. “I don’t hold with 
torturing of ’em,” said a neigh- 
bour of mine as he stood watch- 
ing a writhing adder whose 


back he had broken. Yet I 
had to entreat him to put the 
poor reptile out of its misery 
before it occurred to him to 
strike a second time. An ex- 
treme case, perhaps—for these 
Forest adders are more danger- 
ous to life than is commonly 
supposed. They are also un- 
pleasantly numerous, and are 
given to laying their eggs in 
the farm dunghills. 

Many of the cottages in our 
village are eloquently primi- 
tive, with their mud walls, tiny 
windows (rarely opened), and 
thatched roofs. Primitive as 
these dwellings are, they are 
at least picturesque, and blend 
harmoniously with the Forest 
scenery. Nowadays we are be- 
ginning to erect hideous cot- 
tages of staring red _ brick, 
slate-roofed, of course, and in 
all respects worthy the suburbs 
of overgrown cities. We have 
fallen, alas! into the clutches 
of the jerry-builder, but it is 
consoling to reflect that the old 
mud walls and thatched roofs 
will survive long after these 
atrocious modern eyesores have 
crumbled to decay. How grimly 
typical of an inartistic race are 
these modern dwellings of the 
poor ! 

If love of beauty be as near 
akin to virtue as John Ruskin 
insisted, the villagers have not 
attained a high standard of 
morals, They do not seem to 
feel, much less appreciate, the 
abiding charm of the Forest, 
nor can one discover that the 
beautiful setting in which their 
daily life is framed has served 
as a refining influence. On 
Sundays and _ holidays one 
would expect to find troops of 
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happy men and maids picnic- 
ing in the woods, gathering 
wild-flowers, or exploring the 
grassy tracks leading to in- 
finitely varied glades, copses, 
and moors. At the least one 
would expect to meet in one’s 
rambles a few pairs of lovers, 
attracted by the solitude. But 
it is not so: you may walk for 
days and meet no human beings 
save keepers, gipsies, and wood- 
men. To enjoy a holiday, our 
working-folks think it needful 
to harness their ponies and jolt 
off to the nearest town. The 
desire for change of scene is 
entirely natural, but their 
habitual avoidance of the 
woods on Sundays is damn- 
ingly suggestive of indifference 
to the beauties of nature. They 
are fatigued by labour, it may 
be argued, and prefer to rest in 
their unventilated rooms, sur- 


feited by the Sunday dinner of 


pork and vegetables. The dull 
Sabbath routine and mid-day 
gorge may, indeed, create dis- 
taste for scenery; yet what so 
invigorating, even after a sur- 
feit of pig, as a stroll in the 
shady woods? Custom is a sad 
disillusioner the world over; 
there is no doubt, I fear, that 
it has staled for our villagers 
the infinite variety of the Forest. 
This, it will be agreed, is a dis- 
appointing conclusion, and it is 
supported, moreover, by other 
evidences of coarseness in this 
sturdy, independent people. 
Their taste in pictorial art is 
as deplorably low as that of 
the workers in our cities. ‘The 
cottager whose windows com- 
mand a glorious view of the 
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rolling Forest, or from whose 
front door one may step straight 
into a leafy paradise of grace- 
ful beeches, is not ashamed to 
sully his mud walls with garish 
coloured prints and execrable 
oleographs. The contrast does 
not offend him; he is content 
to turn his back to the windows 
and rest his eyes upon some 
crude print of Tommy Atkins 
in flaming scarlet taking leave 
of his Sarah-Jane in purple 
frock with green trimmings. 
There is something deeper than 
mere ignorance here, and it 
seems less excusable than in 
the town workman. One may 
detect, I fear, kindred evidences 
of coarseness in many other 
tastes and pursuits of the Forest 
villager. The conditions of 
the life have made him manly, 
self-reliant, courageous, thrifty, 
temperate, and, on the whole, 
contented ; but familiarity with 
Nature has failed to refine his 
mind. 

Unreasonable to expect indi- 
cations of refinement in these 
sturdy people, it may be; but 
one is not so optimistic as to 
condemn them for their love of 
gossip, their absorbing interest 
in the tattle and scandal of 
village life. Gossip and scandal 
are known to flourish with the 
greatest vigour in small com- 
munities, and in our village, at 
least, the weeds are plentifully 
manured. That little clerical 
intrigue in a Puritan village 
to which literature owes ‘The 
Scarlet Letter,’ and numerous 
adaptations from Hawthorne’s 
fine novel,! would have excited 
slight interest in a manufactur- 





1 «The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ for example. 
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ing town. Here, it must be 
confessed, the proportion of 
illegitimate births is not small, 
and would be far larger but 
for the timely intervention of 
Mother Church. The simplicity 
of the village maiden is an 
exploded myth, still useful, no 
doubt, for the purposes of senti- 
mental fiction and a florid type 
of drama. The town-bred girl 
is usually far simpler in sexual 
matters than the milk-maid: 
whether ignorance of natural 
laws renders her the _purer- 
minded is another question. 
Here the “old women of both 
sexes,” to borrow the phrase 
of Lord St Vincent, are very 
keenly concerned with local 
love affairs. The question 
of interest is not so much 
whether Tom Hodge will marry 
Sue Lumpkin, as when he will 
have to do so. For, to do him 


justice, Hodge, in these parts, 
is not very unwilling to go to 
church and have the knot tied 
when propriety jogs his con- 


science. My rural experience 
does not enable me to assert 
that Foresters are conspicuously 
immoral in the conventional 
meaning of that much abused 
term; but if the proportion of 
scandal-mongers in this village 
is not higher than the average, 
rural England must be in bad 
case. 

In another respect the women 
of this hamlet are open to un- 
favourable criticism. Despite 
the intermarriage among our 
inhabitants, or more probably 
because of it, the cottage women 
are usually on bad terms with 
their neighbours and relatives. 
The most trivial causes excite 
jealousy and lead to relent- 
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less feuds. 
example. 

Mary Ann T and Julia 
D had been friends, as well 
as relatives and near neighbours 
during half a lifetime, when, as 
the fates willed it, the general 
servant at the vicarage sullied 
her character, and was instantly 
discharged with ignominy by 
Mrs Vicar. Being now without 
a servant, the vicar’s wife en- 
gaged Mary Ann T to 
come in by the day. All went 
well for a while, until, as it 
chanced, the vicar ordered a 
duck from Julia D , and im- 
prudently desired her to deliver 
the innocent bird ready cooked. 
Julia D—— complied, but her 
action so bitterly offended her 
cousin that all intercourse be- 
tween the two families abruptly 
ceased. 

The women make it their 
business to know to an ounce 
their neighbours’ output of 
butter, precisely when the neigh- 
bours’ cows are expected to calve, 
and a hundred other details of 
domestic life, for the prying 
into which even the excuse of 
commercial competition is lack- 
ing. Ill-feeling between families 
appears to stimulate the circu- 
lation of all such trivial gossip : 
the more you detest Mrs Hodge, 
the more imperative it becomes 
to learn the most intimate de- 
tails of her wardrobe. This in- 
satiable, malicious curiosity is 
doubtless noticeable in every 
village, and is a trait of country 
life which is not in the least 
degree modified by the pros- 
perity of our little community. 

Religion divides us into three 
sects, each of equal numerical 
strength. Two hundred of us 


I recall a typical 
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attend church, two hundred are 
chapel-goers, and two hundred 
wholly abstain from public 
worship. The abstainers include 
some of the steadiest and most 
industrious men of the village, 
but there is no lack of industry 
in any sect, and one rarely sees 
a drunken man, even on Satur- 
day nights. I am bound to 
add that our sobriety is in 
some degree attributable to the 
weakness of the local ale. We 
boast but one public-house to 
600 inhabitants, so that lack of 
competition affects the strength 
of the beer, and is a blessing 
in disguise. The proportion of 
religious abstainers, if I may so 
term them, would appear to be 
somewhat larger than in most 
villages, and this may be at- 
tributed to the diminished in- 
fluence of squire and parson in 
our semi-socialist community. 
In many parishes the workers 
are more or less compelled to 
attend church or chapel: here 
there is virtually no penalty 
for abstention, owing to the 
conditions of labour already ex- 
plained. Our worthy squire is 
a regular church-goer ; our vicar 
is generally respected. The pro- 
portion of “ backsliders ” cannot 
be attributed to laxness in high 
places. 

Among our dissenters is 
a charming character, Abel 
Spring, whom, if space _per- 
mitted, I would essay to sketch 
in his rugged, narrow outlines 
of piety and indiscreet zeal. Let 
me digress for a few lines at 
least. “ Ah, sir,” he bellowed 
at me one fine morning — the 
good man invariably bellows 
and at very close quarters — 
“Ah, sir, there’s some as don’t 
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believe as the Lord God watches 
over us. They'll argue that one 
can’t have a message or a warn- 
ing nowadays; but I know 
different.” 

“You think that you have 
had such a message, Abel?” 

* More than once,” he shouted. 
“Now, just listen to this, sir. 
Just a twelvemonth ago, come 
next Sunday, I was coming 
home from the meeting at 
B . Iwere mortal tired, I 
were, for I’d had a hard day’s 
preaching, besides walking both 
ways. Well, sir, I'd got past 
Prickly Wood corner about a 
mile or more, when I seemed 
to hear the Lord saying to me, 
‘Turn back, Abel Spring, and 
go to they gravel pits.’ At 
first I taken no notice, and I 
walks right on. The voice 
spoke again before I’d gone a 
quarter o’ a mile, ‘Turn back, 
Abel Spring.’ The voice was 
in my heart, you'll understand. 
I allow no one else could have 
heard it, if they’d been walking 
with me. But I was tired and 
wanted my supper. I didn’t 
want to go back. ‘Lord,’ I 
says, ‘don’t go a-sending me 
all that way back for nothing. 
What can I do at they gravel 
pits?’ ‘Turn back, Abel 
Spring,’ says the voice again, 
and then I turns back.” 

“You were difficult to con- 
vince, Abel,” I hazarded. 

He did not heed me, nor 
admit, as I suspect was the 
case, that heavenly voices had 
deluded him on previous occa- 
sions. 

“And what do you think I 
found at the pits?” he roared. 

“Some muddy water, per- 
haps.” 
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“No, sir,” he said impress- 
ively. “I found Jim Wimper’s 


old donkey, what had fallen in 
and broke his leg!” 


The casual visitor to one of 
these Forest villages would be 
likely to suppose that we suffer 
chronically from dulness, and 
to pity us for our long winter 
evenings, when mud lies thick 
upon the roads and the west 
wind moans in the trees. This 
is no place to discuss the re- 
puted disadvantages of the 
country-side in winter, but it 
may be confessed that some of 
the women, though not, I think, 
the majority, grow weary of 
the monotony and _ isolation. 
We lack, it is true, the usual 
parochial machinery for killing 
time, but Penny Readings, per- 
sonally conducted by the aver- 
age vicar, are not enlivening, 
and are apt to recall the saying 
of the French cynic, that “ Life 
would be tolerable were it not 
for its pleasures.” The Foresters 
do not read, except, indeed, 
their country newspaper, and 
a small circulating library 
might prove a boon in all such 
villages. 

What effect, it will be asked, 
is the school board producing 
upon the rising generation of 
Commoners? This, to be sure, 
is a very interesting point. 
Our primitive habits are likely 
to be affected by education— 
whether for good or ill, who 
shall determine? In our village 
there was very little “book- 
learning” forty years ago, and 
many of the greybeards cannot 
read. A moss-grown stone in 
the pretty churchyard marks 
the last resting-place of a pros- 
perous farmer who appears to 
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have defrayed the whole cost of 
local education in those un- 
tutored days. So, at least, his 
epitaph implies. Already great 
changes in the manners and 
customs of the Forest folk have 
been effected by the advance of 
the railways, which I take to 
be quite as strong an influence 
as popular education. Elderly 
residents have spoken to me of 
the wild orgies that used to be 
held in our village less than 
forty years ago. A ruined 
barn is yet standing in which, 
as I am told, the villagers of 
both sexes would assemble at 
Christmas-time for a week’s 
debauch. Here, behind barred 
doors, they would carouse, un- 
checked by the policeman, who, 
indeed, probably joined the 
revellers. This Christmas orgie 
of nymphs and satyrs, it is 
said, was an _ institution 
handed down from the riotous 
old smugglers. If the tales 
are true (and I think they 
have some foundation), women 
as well as men remained night 
and day in the old barn, sleep- 
ing the sleep of the drunken, 
waking to resume the bestial 
debauch. Such revels, it is 
needless to say, are now but a 
pleasant memory. 

Peep into the pretty school- 
house among the fir-trees, and 
you will see to-day a hundred 
neatly clad children, not many 
generations removed from the 
riotous smugglers and primitive 
foresters to whom allusion has 
been made. The schoolhouse is 
specklessly clean, the children 
are taught upon the approved 
school-board system, tempered 
by the squire’s individual fads. 
The little maids appear to use 
curling-tongs, and the boys 
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trousers are innocent of patches. 
They are listening attentively 
to an “object-lesson” on the 
habits of the kangaroo, and one 
finds it difficult to believe that 
these learned youngsters will 
be content to live, like their 
forebears, by the sweat of their 
brow and wring their bread 
from the soil. 

“What are you going to 
be when you're a man?” I 
asked a small boy in a clean 
collar. 

“A teacher, sir,” he said 
smugly. 

There it is, you see. That 
boy’s father has never deigned 
to restrict his hairy throat by 
wearing a starched collar. In 
his young days he probably 
craved to be a pirate, or may- 
hap a marksman. The little 


girls are learning (though not 
in the school) to tinkle little 


tunes on the pianoforte; the 
big ones cannot make butter 
nor milk the cows skilfully. A 
pity these maids of the open 
Forest should drift into stuffy 
shops, exchanging their birth- 
right for the genteel privilege 
of selling ribbons behind a 
counter. But such, I greatly 
fear, must be the effect of book- 
learning upon the rising gener- 
ation. Will our sturdy Forest 
folk rise superior to the march 
of superficial education? I 
trust they may. It is, at least, 
a healthy sign that a small 
corps of Mounted Infantry 
Volunteers was successfully 
raised last year in the Forest. 
These men can ride well, and 
shoot tolerably with the shot- 
gun; they are, perhaps, the 
finest raw material in England 
for Yeomanry or Mounted Ir- 
regulars. Yet, I doubt their 
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capacity to submit to discipline. 
The old independence, the stir 
of the old smuggling blood, is 
opposed to the traditions of 
British pipeclay. 

To-day, however, the New 
Forest peasantry is still a 
distinct, clearly individualised 
class of the rural community. 
Skilled farmers and husband- 
men they are not, but they can 
live, and live well, in this land 
of crowded cities, very much as 
the Forest peasants lived five 
hundred years ago. Hence 
they are very interesting and 
worthy of study. 

These impressions of the Com- 
moners of the New Forest are 
the fruit of the writer’s resi- 
dence in a small, isolated ham- 
let during two peaceful years. 
They are set down as personal 
impressions and nothing more, 
and it may well be that a more 
sympathetic observer would de- 
clare my little sketch out of 
drawing. I have endeavoured, 
however, to do justice to the 
rugged independence of these 
sturdy industrious people, to 
note their virtues and defects 
without bias. To fail in such 
a task were easy, for it is given 
to few of us rightly to inter- 
pret the mainsprings of human 
conduct. A_ semi - socialistic 
community, scarcely alive to 
the significance of its own 
freedom from the normal con- 
ditions of labour, is, I am con- 
vinced, worthy of careful study 
at. the hands of our social 
reformers. When all is said, 
one cannot but regret the 
scarcity of forests and foresters 
in this land of smoky chimney- 
stacks, where strenuous labour 
is too often misapplied. 

CHARLES GLEIG. 
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PART II,—THE HAPPY ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER XI.— WITHIN THE JAWBONES. 


THE doorways set deep in 
the garden sea-walls of St Brise 
afford easy access to the shore: 
to loungers or to sea-bathers 
by day, and by night to any 
whose enterprise requires a 
clandestine coming and going. 
One of these doorways gives 
upon a garden of a romantic 
and old-world character, from 
which a pend, or close, gripped 
at the throat by a massive 
main-door, leads out upon the 
High Street. Over against 
this close on the opposite side 
of the street is another, which 
in turn admits to the well of 
a staircase, and on the back 
or landward side of this in 
my school-days there lay a 
garden sloping upwards to the 
inner wall of a _workyard, 
wherein the principal indus- 
tries were the sawing of wood 
and the fashioning of cart- 
wheels. In this wall was a 
door, always kept locked upon 
the workyard side. I have 
dwelt on these particulars 
that you might understand the 
rapid passage, inland from the 
sea, thus afforded to Rab Cuick 
in those pursuits of his to 
which my silly eyes had been 
shut and now were to be 
opened. 

The woodyard belonged to 
the man Nicholson, who owned 
also the boat-building yard at 


the back of the harbour. This 
Nicholson was an elderly crazy 
kind of fellow, who for years 
had spent his time in an at- 
tempt to perfect a boat of a 
new build which, as you have 
heard, was known in St Brise 
as . “ Cocked - hat Nicholson’s 
boat.” The invention was to 
come to a lamentable end; but it 
seems that there was sense in it. 
Possibly Nicholson had heard 
or read some imperfect story 
of the centre-board which the 
American yacht-builders were 
using; at any rate, the notion 
working in his head was that 
smart and safe tacks could be 
made in the choppy seas of 
the Firth by a boat with a keel 
shaped like a cocked hat. And 
I am told that in the bay at this 
day there lies a yacht with a keel 
which could not be described 
better than by the figure that 
won for the crazy boat-builder 
the name of “ Cocked - hat 
Nicholson.” 

So immersed in this inven- 
tion was Nicholson that he left 
the management of his wood- 
yard to a foreman, Tam Corn- 
foot by name, a fellow of such 
slender wit that I cannot con- 
ceive a business not too heavy 
for it to support. Had they 
rested on none other than Tam, 
the woodyard affairs, including 
as they did speculations 1 
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timber (delicate matter always), 
must have fallen to the ground. 
As it was, they were directed 
to the most fruitful ends by 
one whose title to put a little 
finger upon them did not exist. 
This, of course, was Rab Cuick ; 
and, needless to say, self-in- 
terest, though it might never 
discover itself, was Rab’s sure 
and only title for doing any- 
thing. The peculiarly dense 
nature of Tam Cornfoot, his 
independent responsibility, and 
especially the depth of his saw- 
pit and its advantageous situa- 
tion, inland on the hill, yet 
within easy flight from the 
shore,—all thesecame so happily 
to Rab’s hand in his illegal en- 
terprises that it suited him to 
conserve them in their present 
fruitful way of going. 

See the rascal in this affair! 
The boat-builder to whom the 
yard belonged dallied with his 
vanity at the back of the 
harbour, while his bank account 
grew all the bigger. Tam 
Cornfoot, with always a crown 
in his pocket now, fell into the 
tippling ways from which a 
straitness of means had kept 
him hitherto. Rab Cuick might 
have stepped into the feckless 
Tam’s shoes, and from them 
into the feckless master’s, had 
he cared. But no! I do not 
say that he did not pocket a 
penny of the profit he made for 
the woodyard. Yet, later, in 
my office of accountant, I had 
placed in my hands papers con- 
nected with Cocked-hat Nichol- 
son’s estate, and my scrutiny of 
them showed that the main 
share of the profit went to the 
owner. Rab Cuick mastered 
the business (for him, an easy 
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task), and was at pains to guide 
it to a fortune... Wasitall 
for the sake of a little advan- 
tage it gave him in his dirty, ill- 
paid trafficking? I cannot be 
sure of him ! 

“Man, Rab,” I said to him 
years afterwards, when I had 
discovered the extent of the 
business he had handled, “ you 
missed a chance of a lifetime. 
If you had just held on steadily, 
and watched yourself, you 
might have been at the head of 
a fine business.” 

We were standing on this 
St Brise shore when I said it. 
I had run down to St Brise 
on business, and before return- 
ing home sought a sniff of the 
caller seas; and on the brae 
beside it I found Rab Cuick, 
pacing back and forwards with 
his hands in his pockets, three 
steps and a turn like a Cellar- 
dyke fisherman ; not, with him, 
because of the habit of walking 
a short deck, but because of the 
consuming restlessness within 
him. 

“ You're a bit from home to- 

day,” I hailed him (for he 
was living in the Back Bowes 
then). 
. “And you?” he whistled 
back. ‘Though, to be sure, it’s 
nothing wonderful for a man of 
affairs like you to have busi- 
ness call you from your own 
door.” 

I told him how it was with 
myself. “Just a thought,” I 
explained, “to seek again a 
glimpse of the happy islands ; 
or maybe the sea-witch calling, 
as your Charlotte would say.” 
(Though, in truth, Charlotte 
was the sea-witch.) 

He stepped closer to me, and 
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with a frankness I had never 
seen in him _ before. “Ay, 
Dauvid, you feel it too?” he 
said. “I cannot bide away 
from it for long. I cannot 
sleep o’ nights for thinking of 
the sea.” 

Strange to find this man 
coming down from the Bowes for 
no other errand (if, indeed, he 
was speaking the truth) than to 
pace back and forward on the 
sea-shore, like the bear on a 
tether in Ord’s menagerie! 

It was then that I reminded 
him of the grand chance he had 
missed. “ At the head of a fine 
business ; and then, Rab, you 
need never have been away 
from the shore!” 

“Haud your tongue, young 
man!” he cried, his face white 
with passion. “I might have 
known that you would not 
understand. What do you 
think I come down to St 
Brise to hear the sea say to 
me? ‘To silver crowns add 
silver crowns—is that the 
burden of her sang? Would 
you, if you had a note 0’ 
music in you? ... I’ve heard 
tell you play the fiddle; would 
you tune it to a melody o’ six- 
and-eightpence ? Country loves, 
country lives ?—bits of airs to 
sing in the gloaming, or count- 
ing the till when the shop’s 
shut o’ nights. The fine music’s 
the grand music; you cannot 
get away from it. A human 
soul’s a human soul, no doubt, 
in the Bowes wife that never 
saw beyond her _bleaching- 
green as in a king, and equally 
presentable to its Maker. I’m 
no judge o’ that; but among 
men, I ken, place and power 
are the things that interest, 
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the things that count. We're 
made so—or, by God, I’m made 
so at any rate—that only the 
big things in the world can 
tune all the strings of our 
being,—the pomp o’ nature 
and the pomp o’ man. What? 
Wife and weans, Robbie Burns 
sang, ye say? Man, man, d’ye 
not see he was just making the 
best of it. His heart was aye 
on the road to Jamaica, aye 
roving, and the shortness of 
his tether broke it. It’s a fine 
thing to say ‘My mind to me 
a kingdom is.’ That’s a story 
for a man with a foot in the 
grave, affecting resignation. 
Look at the sea, man, look at 
it, look at it, think of all the 
roads upon it and where they 
lead to; and you would bid 
me be content cooped up in the 
narrow ways of Fife!” 

“Content, or not content,” 
said I, “even making the best 
of it, like Robbie Burns, or any 
of the lave of us.” 

“Ettling for half a lifetime 
to oust a man out of a wood- 
yard, and dying fairly rich in 
it at the end. That’s a way of 
living like anybody’s singing. 
Anybody can sing a sang: 
how many can vocalise it?” 

That was how the specious 
rascal prided himself on his 
way of doing. He may have 
had cause. He must have had 
cause. I cannot be sure of 
him. Yet, spite of his fine 
speaking, Rab, I know, was the 
ruin of all connected with the 
woodyard in the end. One of 
my later recollections is of days 
when Rab and Tam Cornfoot 
were inseparable, in a Very 
rapscallion condition: Rab, 
alert, agile, and cunning de- 
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spite his breakdown, and Tam 
wooden and in all ways de- 
based in accord with it. It 
was difficult to guess the bond 
that attached the creature to 
the rascal who had been his 
evil star. On the other hand, 
Rab’s intention in the conjunc- 
tion never was in doubt. Hav- 
ing fallen upon times when his 
wit was less eagerly sought 
after, and had to assault if it 
was to carry those whom he 
met, he kept the unfortunate 
wood-sawyer close to him as a 
foil. 

“This is my friend, Mr 
Tammas Cornfit; he’s a little 
dirty and has a nasty smell” 
(Thomas had taken to cobbling 
as a last resource), “but he 
can’t help it;”—in some such 
manner he would accost you, to 
your indignation it is true, but 
also, be it confessed, to your 
entertainment as well. I re- 
member that once, when Tam 
was arrested on some thieving 
charge, Rab protested his sup- 
port of his alibi strenuously, 
causing no end of precogni- 
tions thereby; and it turned 
out to be no more than a 
rascally joke as to his having 
caught a whiff of Tam in the 
Silver Wood at the alleged 
moment of the theft — the 
Siler Wood being more than 
a mile from the seat of the 
offence, and rather less from 
the Back Bowes stable, where, 
Rab swore, he caught the 
aroma of him. And he pro- 
posed to put in as evidence 
Some experiments to show 
that that aroma did not carry 
beyond the seventeen hundred 
and sixty yards with the wind 
coming off the sea. 
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While I was still a man in 
the making at Foster’s, how- 
ever, it suited Rab to cause 
Tam to appear before the 
world as the mainspring of 
the business, although he was 
no more than the indicating 
hand showing the working of 
Rab’s brain. For the same 
reason also, because it suited 
Rab, the woodyard doors were 
closed against us. The main 
entrance was at the head of 
Dishington’s Wynd, conspicu- 
ous by being surmounted by 
the jawbones of a stranded 
whale. I cannot remember 
that I was ever forbidden to 
enter; yet certainly there 
existed at the back of our 
minds an understanding im- 
posed on us by Rab that we 
were never to do so. By 
some association of ideas, in- 
deed, the jawbones had come 
to represent for me, in a dim 
uneasy manner, the mystery, 
the disreputable mystery, sur- 
rounding the Rascal. Thus, 
although Charlotte Cook and 
her brothers left us now and 
then to go in and out of the 
woodyard, we never accom- 
panied them, but rather 
waited without until they re- 
joined us. 

I had been at Foster’s nearly 
three years, and it was well 
understood that when the 
summer vacation came round 
my school-days would be at 
an end. Mr Michael Trail 
was to enter me at his law 
office at Town of Tarvit in 
the autumn. As it fell out, 
some months before that one 
of the clerks, being detected 
in pilfering the stamps, ran 
away to be a sailor, and his 
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stool was offered my father 
for me if he would undertake 
to bring me forthwith to sit 
upon it. One Saturday in 
April, therefore, Mr Stein 
arrived in St Brise. There 
was lying at the moment 
close by the town a body of 
militia, and because of this 
and of a talk of volunteering 
and the like in the air, we 
boys at Foster’s were filled 
with the martial spirit, and 
had raised a corps of our own, 
commanded by young David 
. Cook. Colonel Dave was a 
stern disciplinarian (modelling 
his discipline, indeed, on Mr 
Foster’s), and there was fixed 
for this Saturday afternoon a 
full dress parade at which, it 
was understood, Harry Tur- 
bayne, the Provost’s son, was 
to be lifted upon the triangle 
(if he could be inveigled to 
it), for deserting from a forced 
marck to prove the straw- 
berries in his grand - aunt’s 
garden at Cluny. “Plated in 
habiliments of war,” as the 
play says, therefore, I was 
going out of Aunt Sarah’s 
gate as my father entered, 
and I ran fair into his 
arms. 

“Where are you going?” he 
said after a hurried greeting 
during which he had brought 
me round to the rear of the 
house. 

“ Parade at two,” I answered 
with a salute. 

“Huts!” he cried, looking 
me over. “Take off these 


things and come inside with 
me. I have news for you.” 
“But what will the colonel 
say ?” I asked, hesitating. 
“ What colonel?” 
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“Colonel Dave Cook,” I an- 


swered. “He'll arrest me— 
maybe shoot me.” 
“Cooks, Cooks, damn _ the 


Cooks!” he cried in a fury. 
“Take these things off: you're 
too old for that nonsense. You 
are to go back with me _ to- 
night. The place in your 
Uncle Michael’s is waiting you.” 

This was news indeed. I 
threw my trappings into an 
outhouse and followed my 
father indoors. 

When I entered the parlour, 
Aunt Sarah was already peck- 
ing at him—her usual recep- 
tion. My father was thin- 
skinned, and generally suffered 
much from it; to-day, to my 
surprise, he took it with a 
callous spirit. 

“So Michael has made a 
place for him,” she was saying 
as I went in. “I knew he was 
to. We must do the best we 
can for poor Grace’s boy.” 

He seemed with a tolerant 
motion of the hand to push her 
away from him. 

“ But if you are to deserve 
our concern, David,” — she 
addressed herself to me,—“re- 
member who you are on your 
mother’s side. To that you 
owe your good fortune—see 
you do it no discredit in Mr 
Trail’s office.” 

My father heard, for he 
flushed slightly, but _ his 
thoughts were busy elsewhere. 
His face wore an eager and 
happy look, that I had learned 
to associate with each fresh 
forlorn attempt to wrestle with 
the fate that stood between 
him and a supervisorship. It 
said, “This time, for a cer- 
tainty, I have the advantage 
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and will be equal to the occa- 
sion.” And what could the 
occasion be but Rab Cuick 
himself ? 

I, to whom that thought 
brought no consolation, was all 
red-hot resentment at Aunt 
Sarah’s speech. It wounded 
my self-respect to see my 
father so complacent. 

“Uncle Michael ’ll teach me 
his business himself,” was my 
insolent retort. 

“Tf David Shirra’s teach- 
able,” she answered sourly. 

“David!” cried my father, 
with reprimand in the accent, 
but not altogether ill-pleased, it 
was easy to see, at my heat. 

“T have a letter for you to 
deliver,” he continued. “For 
Mr Stein in the Excise. You'll 
find him at his office; if not 
there, then at the bonded ware- 
houses. You know them?” 

“Close by Rab Cuick’s,” I 
answered. 

My father made a movement 
of annoyance. 

“The very next door,” cried 
Aunt Sarah with a thin laugh ; 
“and still they can’t put salt 
on his tail.” 

“We'll see, we'll see!” my 
father answered in angry ela- 
tion, starting to pace the room. 
“And, Sarah,” he went on, 
stopping to look at her mean- 
ingly, “there were some folks, 
you ought to remember, whose 
tails could have been salted, 
but weren’t, for their family’s 
sake,” 


“Ay! Grace was a better 


catch than her father,” she said, 
giving him a contemptuous 
nod. 

He turned his back on her 
and handed me the letter with- 
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out a word. Evidently he had 
something in his mind that was 
a salve to that stroke. 

“ See that you deliver it soon, 
and are soon back,” he said. 
“Tf Mr Stein or any of the 
officers—any body in fact, should 
ask for me, remember, tell them 
I’ve just run down for you, 
and that we return home after 
tea.” 

“Tt isn’t possible,” said Aunt 
Sarah. “I can’t pack the boy’s 
things by then.” 

“ Send them after him, then,” 
he answered brusquely. ‘“ We 
make a start to-night.” He 
spoke in great glee. “If you 
meet any companions, say good- 
bye to them; any sweetheart— 
bid your adieus; you may not 
see her again.” He was moved 
indeed out of his usual reserve 
and decorum. “But, mind, 
come back soon. We make an 
early start.” 

So saying, my father accom- 
panied me downstairs, and I 
left him smoking his pipe on 
the back-garden green. 

I set out in search of Mr 
Stein, elated at my change of 
fortune. My step was jaunty, 
as suited one who from hence- 
forth was to take a man’s place 
in the world: more than my 
step, I was to learn, had caught 
the trick of manhood. As I 
came within sight of the nar- 
row neck of the High Street 
stretched eastwards to Rab 
Cuick’s and the offices of the 
Excise, the younger Charlotte 
turned up Dishington’s Wynd, 
destined, I was sure, for the 
woodyard. The beat of my 
heart to pursuit shook me with 
sudden dismay, and in that 
moment of panic the chance 
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of cutting her off before the 
jawbones were reached was lost: 
then my father’s saying, “ Make 
your adieus ; you may not meet 
her again,” put the panic to 
flight, and I was pressing after 
Charlotte even within the for- 
bidden precincts of the wood- 
yard. 

To follow her at all was an 
act of resolution—so much was 
1 a boy still; so strong was my 
awe of Rab, that to pass that 
forbidden portal was a deed of 
daring. Judge, then, my dis- 
appointment when, having 
scaled my Darien peak, no 
Pacific lay in view. I found 
myself alone in a large yard, 
well-clothed and well-ordered, 
but dreary for want of Char- 
lotte. By the high wall of 
Dishington’s were stalks of 
winter-washed planks filling 
the air with a woody flavour. 
Round the other three sides of 
the yard ran a broken fringe of 
sheds and outhouses; in the 
centre of these, over against 
me, was the workshop, the saw- 
pit near it. Above the line of 
buildings shook the trees of the 
neighbouring gardens. Beyond 
them the church tower stood 
gloomily on the hill, watching 
the town. Somewhere here 
without doubt was Charlotte ; 
but where? That question, 
even more sharply than the 
failure to find her at once, 
pulled up my impetuous mood ; 
and I retreated into the nearest 
shed to plan how to discover 
her, but first to fashion an 
excuse with which to meet her 
when discovered she was. 

I was not a moment too soon 
if I was to escape observation. 
The sound of a voice in the 





yard followed me to my hiding- 
place immediately I had reached 
it, and looking out through a 
sprung seam I saw young Robin 
Cook upon the ladder rising 
from the saw-pit. He had 
turned upon it to address some 
one below—plainly (though I 
did not hear the words) in 
impish badinage. That would 
have told me that his companion 
could not be his father, Rab, 
had there been in my mind any 
thought save that it must be 
Charlotte who was there. 

Walk to her across the yard, 
under the eyes of Robin, and 
under Rab’s eyes also it might 
be, and come plump upon her 
with my story of following her 
to say farewell, I dared not; 
yet set eyes upon her at the 
least I must. Something told 
me that the sheds and houses 
would give one upon the other, 
and so I found it. Thus I 
worked my way round the yard 
like a mole in the dirt and dark, 
Charlotte the daylight to which 
I was creeping. Evidently 
there was some kind of road 
through all the lumber, had I 
only had a light to cast upon 
it; but in the dark, as I was, I 
found it a trackless wilderness 
of benches and logs and ropes 
and barrels, and wheels and 
spokes slung from the rafters, 
side by side with floats and 
anchors. Even by the feel of 
his hands Mr Shirra’s son 
might have known that there 
was more here than the wheel- 
wright and wood-sawing bus!- 
ness required. 

At length, bruised and 
scratched and torn and dirty 
all over, I found myself in 4 
more open space, into which 
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there penetrated a glimmer of 
day. By it I saw that the way 
was barred by a wall of wood 
running right up to the beams 
of the shed, and then I dis- 
covered that the daylight came 
from over them, and that the 
roof on the hither side was 
higher than that under which 
I stood. I had reached the 
wheel-wright shed that rose 
above its neighbours and opened 
on the yard at the side nearest 
the saw-pit. 

Having stood still for a space, 
and heard no movement on the 
other side of the wall, I began 
to grope along it carefully in 
search of an exit. Apparently 
there was none; but at the far 
end I came upon a ladder, and 
climbing quietly to the top 
stepped into a _ loft that 
evidently was an upper storey 
of the workshop. Here there 
was a window, looking out 
upon the yard, through which 
came the daylight that I had 
seen playing among the open 
rafters from the shed below, 
and to this I crept with a 
noiseless step. 

The window, as I had judged, 
was one in the upper storey 
of the workshop. Without. 
venturing too close upon it, I 
could command the whole yard, 
even the bottom of the pit, and 
to find no Charlotte there was 
like a bereavement. The boy 
Robin was standing now on 
the plank across the pit, in 
which a log had been brought 
into position, and was sawing 
vigorously; and down in the 
pit below, keeping time with 
him on the other end of the 
Saw, was Tam Cornfoot him- 
self. Every pane of glass in 
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the window was broken, and 
the east wind sweeping round 
the yard flung the words they 
said into the loft where I stood. 
Tam was calling up to Robin 
to cease, but the young top- 
sawyer, with a grin and glow 
of devilment on his face, kept 
working briskly, until Tam, 
all perspiring, and become 
speechless from want of breath 
and the crick in his back, was 
shot up and down on his 
handle, flinging a look of rage 
at Robin every time the move- 
ment of the saw brought up 
his face to the light. For a 
moment, watching the farce, I 
forgot my search for Charlotte ; 
when suddenly I heard a guffaw 
close by me, and at the same 
time a gust of wind swirled in 
at the window a wisp of strong 
smoke of tobacco. I slipped 
into the dim angle of the loft, 
and stood there listening with 
my hand on my breath. 

“ Back from the window ! ”— 
I recognised Rab’s voice — 
“and not apprise suspicious 
folks of your whereabouts! 
There’s one such come in about 
the town to-day, though he’s not 
of much account. . . . It’s 
well for you we Fifers haven’t 
the noses of you Dutchmen— 
filling St Brise with your 
foreign reek !” 

The occupants of the adjoin- 
ing loft, whosoever they were, 
had drawn back against the 
partition that separated me 
from them. I could hear them 
when they moved, and catch 
their talk in the intervals of 
the wind gusts. 

“Neither the nose nor the 
tongue. Mijn hemel! Not the 
tongue!” said a rey un- 
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familiar to me—a voice of high 
and hearty timbre. I had a 
mental picture of the speaker— 
fair, bold, open-eyed. I never 
saw him,- but I know that the 
picture was true. He was run- 
ning on about the dishes he 
had had at some inn before sail- 
ing. The Willem Barendsz was 
the name of the house, I re- 
member. He went through the 
dishes with the cooking of each, 
enjoying them afresh in his 
recital. Rab was chirruping 
lowly : it flashed upon me that 
he also had recollections that 
he smacked his lips over, and 
the feast at the Willem Bar- 
endsz was honest by compari- 
son with them. 

“T have aye observed,” I 
heard him, “ that for the inter- 
ests and pleasures of life that 
take no effort, commend me to 
a Dutchman. Yet I maun say 
this for your race, You can do 
a power o’ fatigue sitting !” 

“He!” cries the other, “you 
have the energy, you Scotch, 
—though you haven't the 
taste, as we say. . x 

The wind swept through the 
yard again, searching every 
corner and drowning their 
words. The wind was rising. 
Then I caught the stranger’s 
voice again. He was evidently 
pacing up and down the loft, 
for his words came to me with 
a rise and fall. . . . “Rest- 
less, restless! I know it my- 
self. Do you know what! 
When I was a boy in our 
summer home in Gelderland— 
it was a nest in the heart of 
the orchards,—when the wild 
geese drove above the trees at 
dusk something out of me went 
with them. In the blood, Uncle 
Willem used to say: Hen aap 
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die broedt een aap. My mother? 
Poor Moeke! He wasn’t think- 
ing of her. My grandfather, 
Willem Dunlop. Bah! Who 
knows from what altars, of 
yesterday or of a thousand gen- 
erations ago, our natures pluck 
their fires. . 

“You're getting a bit beyond 
me,” laughed Rab. 

Well, I was to be 
settled, secure—a real Dutch 
aim. My mother was alone, 
and wished to have me beside 
her. I was sent to study at 
Utrecht, where lads grow into 
scholars as Goes girls become 
wenches. The bells never rang 
the quarters high up in the 
Dom, but the blood in me called 
out to be let. And 
sometimes I went to Vlaar- 
dingen, to Oom Willem’s—he 
wanted me to join him in his 
business even then. Mother 
wouldn’t hear of it—was ill at 
ease if I went near him—jealous 
of each other for me they were. 
Laughed at her family — old 
Highland aristocracy, I under- 
stand, though died out. 
Laughed at them, he did. 
We're the greatest Republicans 
in Europe, we Dutch —and 
correspondingly keen on geneal- 
ogy, though we profess to like 
it without the noble taint.” 

“Scotch!” says Rab. “Save 
that we all claim the noble 
taint.” 

“ But I went to see him often, 
and sometimes his tongue was 
loosened and I was aflame. 
You remember him—he! With 
his proverbs, as you say? Old 
Father Cats! He had a copy 
of the poet that he used to read 
from end to end—a folio, as big 
as the dominie’s Bible. It was 
his Bible, I believe. It’s funny 
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to think of him aye quote- 
quoting these musty old tags— 
leading the life he did, . . . and 
a poet himself, too, when once 
you thawed him.” 

“A poet, with a terrible 
sense of how many dubbeltjes 
make a guilder,”’ says Rab. 
“Oh! I remember him — 
that day in Amsterdam, for 
instance.” 

“My first meeting with you 
—ha! I'll never forget it... 
I was a boy ... I'll never 
forget it. It was over that 
damned failure of a speculation 
—the Lutine. And then you 
came with me to see my 
mother.” 

“Wonderful woman. How 
isshe?” I could hear Rab. 

There was a pause, filled, it 
seemed to me, with an import 
—exactly the import for which 
there was a void in my under- 
standing of this whole story. 

Then the other answered 
with a half-laugh, “I believe 
she has a grudge against you.” 

“Eh!” cries Rab. “Says 
she ill of me?” 

“T never heard her mention 
your name. Yet so it is, I 
think. "Twas you who settle 
me for a roving life.” 

“Me!” 

“Oh! I don’t know. She 
thinks so, I believe. I don’t 
know. It was in me, of course, 
and you just... just... 
He! Mr Cook, you're just 
wonderful.” 

There was excitement in his 
voice. “Speak lower!” Rab 
cried, yet even as he warned 
him against discovery, I could 
hear the chirrup in his voice. 
The other had stopped in his 
pacing, facing Rab I could tell. 
“And here I am,” he was 
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saying with bitterness in his 
voice, “hiding in this hole, 
mewed, in a game that has 
ceased to be worth the candle. 
You know it for yourself. You 
know this game is played out. 
Yet where is there a better of 
itskind? OurIndies? Africa ? 
Who knows? Oh! We have 
dreams, we Dutch, though you 
laugh at us for still- sitters. 
Some day perhaps we'll hatch 
out—who knows what? Och! 
what does it matter . 
whether you rove the world or 
make a hole in’t for yourself? 
There was Oom Willem in the 
end — tied to his stoep with 
an ague — seventy thousand 
guilders in his chest, and 
lamenting there weren’t more. 
It’s true! Urging me to fresh 
enterprises to make it a 
hundred. It’s better perhaps 
that I settle in the wine 
business, respectable, and aim 
—Goddoorie —to make it a 
hundred. Oh! there’s money 
in zt still, and—what would 
you call them ?— perquisites, 
though you need not risk your 
skin for them. And we have 
money. We lost a fortune in 
that damned gold frigate—but 
it’s not all gone. Mother’s 
looking for me still to settle 
down by her, though she says 
nothing.” 

“Ay,” says Rab. 
nothing. 

“Huts, man,” he went on, 
after a minute, “‘I never bade 
you quit her. Who finds the 
world by wandering in it? 
God’s mercy! What you've 
got to do is to bide at home 
and bring the world to you. 
I do that. Oh! It’s difficult 
—but it can be done. At times 
it can be done. It’s the idea 
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that governs. Bide young— 
keep the idea young—that’s the 
secret of living.” 

I cannot describe the agita- 
tion with which I listened to 
their words. Although I could 
not see this stranger, I could 
be sure he was a man still on 
the side of youth, and his con- 
fession of the unforgetableness 
of his first encounter with Rab, 
babbled in Rab’s face as I had 
babbled mine of a similar ex- 
perience, was a comment on my 
own relations with the Rascal. 
It was a gloss upon Rab. It 
stamped him with the hall- 
mark of the by-ordinary. Here 
was a foreigner from the other 
side of the North Sea, and when 
he spoke of Rab it might have 
been myself who spoke. My 
fascination, my doubt, my re- 
sentment, even my condescen- 
sion—they were all in his words. 
The Rascal, there was no doubt 
of it, was a world’s wonder, not 
merely mine: a real, big wonder. 
And I was going to lay my 
hand on the secret of him. It 
was that thought which wound 
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me up to the highest pitch of 
excitement. The events of the 
last hour had shaken me: the 
opening of a new door in life 
for me, my pursuit of Charlotte 
in farewell even within the for- 
bidden gates, and now this 
desperate adventure in which I 
conceived myself to be engaged. 
In this fluid condition of spirit 
I was more than usually sensi- 
tive to the meaningness of their 
words. I was on the brink of 
a discovery; only this thin 
partition lay between me and 
it. I was to see the skeleton 
whose bones rattled in the Cook 
cupboard ; the ghost that filled 
that household with uneasiness 
was to reveal itself. 

So I imagined. Had I only 
known it, I was still far off that 
discovery. The secret of Rab 
was to be for me as long a 
pursuit as his law - breaking 
was for my father. But some- 
thing told me I was “hot,” as 
the children say, and with all 
my senses acute with excite- 
ment I listened to their wonder- 
ful conversation. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE WIDOW DUNLOP. 


I was “hot,” and I listened, 
and my eyes were wonderfully 
opened. 

In a quarter of an hour I 
knew more of Rab’s smuggling 
exploits, and the ins and outs 
of his traffickings, than did my 
father after a score of years 
spent in seeking a clue to 
them. Had my father been 
in my place in the loft he 
would have been all ears for 
the affair that had been planned 
for this very night, and he 
would have heard much to 


perfect the information which 
I was carrying from him to 
Mr Stein in the letter in my 
pocket. ButI... myeyes were 
fixed upon a bigger picture, the 
form and glow of which, as I 
looked, developed through the 
mystery still veiling it a more 
integral and cogent story. 
Among other patches that 
discovered a fuller meaning 
for me that day in the wood- 
loft was the incident of the 
Mackerel Election and Rab’s 
journey across the North Sea. 
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Precisely how much of it was 
made clear to me then, and 
how much later, I cannot de- 
termine. This, at any rate, is 
the proper place to set down 
all I know of it, or ever shall 
know. 

When the Mijntje of Maas- 
sluis put into Vlaardingen with 
the Mackerel fishers, the Pro- 
vost did not quit the quay, but 
stepped into a steam smack 
bound for Leith that very 
hour. Dunlop found him the 
ship and the passage. They 
parted in a wonderfully friendly 
manner. 

“Good-bye, Mr Dunlop,” the 
Provost said. “It is good-bye 
for good this time.” 

“Don’t say that,” Dunlop 
answered. “In the way of 
business, it is good-bye, I can 
understand. But there are 
some years of the trade for 
me yet, and we may happen 
to meet in days to come. 
Nothing need be said but that 
our acquaintance was always 
for pleasure and never for busi- 
ness. I'll not let the monkey 
out of the sleeve, as you can 
imagine. I'll not forget that 
you are the Provost, with a 
duty to perform.” 

The Provost laughed. 

* But,” he said, witha touch of 
stateliness, and of irony as well, 
“T’ll always remember you, Mr 
Dunlop, as a particularly frank 
man,” and shook his hand. 

“ And,” said Rab, “I will be 
at the Provost’s elbow, to jog 
him into going cannily, should 
he be tempted to perform his 
duty over assiduously.” 

“You, Mr Cook,” said the 
Provost testily, “I’m afraid I 
cannot say good-bye to.” 

And so they parted. 
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Two mornings later Dunlop 
and Rab were together in 
Amsterdam, and issuing from 
a tavern on the Sea Dyke ran 
against a youth, who brought 
them to a stand. 

“Uncle Willem!” he cried. 

“Ha! You here, Bolleboos?” 

“Yes,” answered the youth. 
“ And in all the world you are 
the man I wish most to meet.” 

“Hullo!” cried Dunlop. 
“Made up your mind at last? 
The old stress of the blood in 
you?” 

“ Greater than ever, I think.” 
The youth laughed. “But it’s 
no case of running off to sea 
this time. I have a scheme.” 

“Then come in here,” said 
Dunlop, grimly. “If that is 
your ailment, my friend, Mr 
Cuick is the very physician for 
you.” 

They returned to the tavern, 
and called for beer. 

“A scheme,” muttered the 
Uncle. “Ay! ay!” 

“This young nephew o’ mine, 
my brother Dirk’s son, suffers 
from too much of his great- 
grandfather,” he said to Rab; 
and in turn introduced Rab to 
the nephew—“ Mr Rab Cuick, 
of the town of St Brise, in Scot- 
land.” 

Rab’s eye was bright. 

“Here on business?” 
the youth. _ 

“Partly, and partly to de- 
feat other folks’ business. I, 
too” —Rab laughed — “I am 
troubled with the same com- 
plaint as yourself.” 

“You know of my great- 
grandfather, Willem Dunlop? 
Some connection, maybe?” 

“Only from your Uncle’s lips 
here, and not very much from 
them. No—no connection, I 
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think,” he chirruped lowly. 
“Save only that the old Adam 
or the old Willem—it’s all one.” 
The youth looked at him 
sharply, and they laughed into 
each othér’s eyes. The elder 
Dunlop had already begun to 
expand the tale of this wonderful 
grandfather of his. ‘“ You've 
started him,” whispered the 
lad, with a rueful shrug of the 
shoulders, and he and Rab 
raised their glasses silently 
across his Uncle’s words. 
Willem Dunlop (so his story 
ran) was a mariner of Dundee, 
a fine skipper, and the cleverest 
smuggler that ever cut across 
the Channel. On the 9th of 


July, the year 1766, the day 
the fifth Stadhouder came to 
office, he sailed in the Unicorn, 
200 tons, out of Flushing with 
a cargo of wood for Montrose, 
and a thousand half-ankers of 
Schiedam for a port on the 


road. Three days out, he was 
wrecked at the back of the 
Texel: the bones of sailors 
toss as thick there as_ the 
plovers in the polders. But 
Willem Dunlop sleeps sound 
at Veere, where the Scheldt 
has a tryst with the North 
Sea. How he escaped is a 
mystery, save that he was a 
man of hellish spirit, and God 
is good to the devil’s own. He 
was flung among the dunes at 
Cocksdorp, and for six weeks 
lay at a sheep-farm there, 
mending a broken leg and re- 
volving his broken fortunes. 
When he got on his feet, he 
set his face south, He was 
a man of energy, but he 
couldn’t squeeze the Texel 
folk—they are the driest of 
their kind. Besides, during 
these mending days, when ly- 
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ing with restless eyes on the 
sand-hills and his ill-fortune, 
and confident of the sea and 
success beyond, the sea no 
surer than success, he planned 
a wide adventure for his life, 
and the pivot of it was the 
widow Van Loon. He had 
met her first in the market- 
place of Middelburg with her 
man, the wine-seller of Veere, 
who was then alive ; and maybe 
there were favours bestowed as 
well as ankers taken on board, 
So he crossed at Helder and 
worked his passage in a Schuit 
to Middelburg, and in three 
months’ time he was at the 
heart of the widow round 
whom the wheel of his for- 
tune went spinning. He never 
set foot in Scotland again, 
and seldom outside of Zeeland, 
but when he died four sloops 
lost a master, and his five sons 
shared a brave pile of English 
guineas. 
“Tea, chiefly?” asked Rab. 
“Tea and Genevas and cog- 
nac and cinnamon, all the 
wealth of the East Indies—a 
roaring trade with the coast 
of Sussex, and chiefly with 
Rye, chiefly with Rye. But 
principally tea and Genevas. 
My father has told me that in 
one year he shipped a quarter 
of a million pounds of it, and 
he set up a son in Schiedam to 
distil Genevas for his English 
agents. And then there was 
the Lutine.” 
“The Lutine!” 
younger Dunlop. 
“Why not?” said his Uncle. 
“Well, well,” he answered, 
suddenly excited, and all ears. 
“Go on. Tl tell you some- 
thing when you're done.” 
The lad sat drumming the 
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table impatiently while his 
Uncle went on with his story. 
“You have heard of the 
Lutine?” he said, addressing 
Rab. “She was a frigate of 
32 guns—one of the best in 
Duncan’s fleet, and sailed out of 
Yarmouth Roads one morning 
in October of 1799, bound for 
Cuxhaven, with two hundred 
souls on board and a million 
of bullion. The same night 
she was caught in a gale from 
the N.N.W., driven on a lee- 
tide upon a bank at the Yzergat, 
between Terschelling and Vlie- 
land, and sank with every man 
and her treasure. A million 
sterling, or more. So they said. 
Our fishermen salved the specie, 
and our Government—we were 
at war with you at the time— 
let them pocket their share. 
All save two-thirds, which they 
kept for themselves. There 
were seven hundred thousand 
guilders of it minted at Dor- 
drecht. That will show you! 
My grandfather had a hand in 
that enterprise, and proposed 
to put it in deeper, when he 
was drowned off the Helder, 
and left his sons his money, 
and a dream of lifting another 
million out of the old frigate’s 
hulk. Look you! The very 
storm that drowned him buried 
the Lutine under a shifting 
sand, Clean out of sight. 
She and her million, happed 
under the bank. Better she 
had remained there. . . .” 
The lad made a motion to in- 
terrupt him, but Dunlop held on, 
and his nephew fell back on im- 
patient drumming of the table. 
“ His sons were all sailors, or 
all in the trade at any rate. 
Three of them went west. 
There’s not a name _ better 
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known between Dunkirk and 
Roscoff than Piet and Hein 
Dunlop and the Goldfish and 
Eagle cutter. My father and 
another brother carried on the 
wine business, and had boats 
sailing to Portingale, and they 
too made a run now and then, 
and so did Dirk and I when we 
succeeded them.... Oh! I’ve 
seen the signal flashed from 
the tower of the St Brise house 
—Mr Adams’s.... That was 
in Mr Trail’s time, though, not 
yours... .” 

“T wonder how that gentle- 
man’s faring,” murmured Rab. 

«.,. And then came another 
storm and uncovered the Lutine. 
Dirk followed that will-o’-the- 
wisp, and wanted me to. 
‘Nering zonder verstand, Ver- 
lies voor de hand,’ said I, but 
the wine business would no 
longer please him, and I must 
buy him out. And then with 
him it was all salving-com- 
panies, and diving-bells, and 
syndicates of big folks, and 
deputations to London to plan 
with Lloyds for dividing the 
spoils... . Spoils that never 
were found.... Never were 
there to find, most likely. At 
any rate, once more the sands 
had shifted over the frigate and 
hid the place where she lay.” 

“He! But my father wasn’t 
the fool you think about the 
Lutine!” young Dirk broke in, 
crowing. 


“No. 


It lost him fifty 
thousand guilders off and on, 


but it found him a wife.” Dun- 
lop was speaking bitterly. “She 
made another man of him. You 
know what Father Cats says, 
‘Where love comes in it makes 
a lamb of a lion.’ *Twas she 
kept him at home in safe hawk- 
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ing at fashionable game... . 
This lad’s mother is English— 
or Scotch, is it? It was on one 
of Dirk’s mad visits to Lloyds 
that he met her.” 

“Of a good Highland family,” 
said young Dirk, with a touch 
of heat. ‘And between her 
and Oom Willem love’s not lost. 
He thinks she won my father 
from the sea, and she thinks 
he'll win me back to it.... 
But, Uncle Willem, you say 
treasure-trove is folly—look at 
that!” 

He had taken a gold piece 
from his pocket, and rapped it 
on the table. 

His Uncle looked sharply from 
it to him. 

“Ay!” cried the lad, “and 
I'll tell you more. The nor’- 
west gales have cleared the 
Yzergat again, and the Lutine’s 
found! Found! And _ that 
came out of her!” 

“Tush!” cried his Uncle. 
“ Still building castles. 

“ What’s a gold piece or two,” 
he went on, but still scrutinis- 
ing the coin. 

“T don’t know,” Rab inter- 
vened, taking the coin from his 
hand. He span it rapidly on 
the table. ‘Many a fortune is 
built on a bawbee,” he said. 

“You’re my man! A baw- 
bee is ?” eried young Dirk. 

“Half of our penny. Worth 
the five-hundredth part of your 
louis d’or here.” 

“T see you know the piece, 
Mr Ku-Ku-Kuik-Cook is it? 
Pardon. . . . And let me tell 
you, Uncle, more have been 
found—many of them, and 
Spanish pistoles, besides can- 
non and shot. ... Ay, and 
there are bars of gold and 
silver to come, Mr Cook. 
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Look now! ‘There were thirty- 
one gold bars raised after the 
wreck, and thirteen of them 
were numbered ...s0... 
from 58 to...” 

The lad had risen, and crossed 
to the little billiard table. 
Dunlop laid a hand on Rab’s 
arm. Rab laughed in his face, 
which clouded with a sus- 
picious scowl. Young Dunlop 
was back beside them imme- 
diately with a lump of coarse 
chalk, covering the table with 
figures and letters—the marks 
on the gold bars. “His father 
over again: Hen aap die broedt 
een aap, van uilen komen uilen,” 
muttered his Uncle. Rab was 
following Dirk with a show of 
eagerness, asking an astute 
question here and there. 

“Huts!” cried Dunlop. “I 
know that it has been proved 
on paper a hundred times over 
that there must be near six 
hundred bars left in the frigate 
still. But I wouldn’t give the 
Mijntje for all that will ever 
see the light. ... Tush, lad. 
Put these dreams out o’ your 
head. All smoke: and you 
know what Cats says, ‘Leave 
smoke to princes ; content your- 
self with common fare.’ Join 
me, Dirk. My cellars will be 
yours, and my boats yours, and 
the sea is open to you.” 

“The North Sea,” says Rab. 
“Tf this treasure’s there—and 
it seems to be there beyond a 
doubt—the wide world’s open 
to you.” 

Rab was blowing Dirk’s hot 
enthusiasm over the Lutine into 
a white heat. He sat glamour- 
ing the lad with a talk of millions 
of guilders lying in the frigate 
for his lifting. ‘“ Money’s the 
key of the world,” said he. 
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Suddenly the elder Dunlop 
leapt to his feet. “At your 
tricks, Rab Cuick !” he shouted. 
“T know them. I know them.” 
Dirk looked up at him in won- 
der. “Go your own way !”— 
he turned his back on his 
nephew, and flung out of the 
room. 

Rab made a little motion 
with his hand, as if deprecating 
the display of temper. 

“Oh! He'll come all right,” 
said Dirk. He laughed. ‘“He’s 
deep! Most likely he’s away 
seeking news about the find. 
And it’s there. As you say 
yourself, it’s there.” He checked 
his excitement. “But you are 
left alone,” he said politely. 
“Through me,” he added, with 
a happy smile. “Let me have 
the honour of entertaining you. 
Drink coffee with me? After 


that I'll find him for you.” He 


motioned towards the door. 
“You'll drink coffee with my 
mother ?” 

“Willingly that!” cried Rab, 
leaping to his feet. There was 
a light in his eye, and he went 
down the street at Dirk’s side 
chirrupping. 

The Widow Dunlop lived in 
a tall house on the Herren- 
gracht, to which her son and 
Rab were admitted upon a 
long and lofty hall. Along 
the cool vista of marble and 
whitewash the eye was led 
into a garden surrounded by 
high walls. Madam was at 
home, the maid had said, and 
young Dirk led the way to 
her parlour. It was a little 
room, en suite with the dining- 
room, and here they found 
the Widow seated at a table, 
with a sleek black terrier 
asleep against her skirt. She 
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was somewhat beyond middle 
height, handsome and fair still, 
though in advanced middle 
age. The face was proud and 
composed. There was a pale 
glow on the cold features in 
welcoming Dirk; but at sight 
of the visitor beyond the spark 
of affection was blown out, and 
Rab on his part looked into 
the face she turned upon him 
with eyes that scarcely hid 
their excitement. 

The maid who had followed 
them in opened the porte-brisée, 
and announced that coffee was 
ready. 

“You are just in time,” 
his mother said. “And your 
friend !” 

“Mr Cook,” Dirk said. “A 
gentleman whom I met to-day, 
... he is interested in the 
Lutine. Ah! mother, Ive 
great news for you! And I 
brought Mr Cook to drink 
coffee with us, for I thought 
you would like to meet him. 
He is from Scotland.” 

She spoke a word of wel- 
come to Rab, and led the way 
into the dining-room. They 
sat down at a little round 
table, she with her back to 
the windows, Dirk and Rab fac- 
ing her in the circle. The maid 
had not remained to wait on 
them. The Widow poured out 
the coffee, her white lace 
gauntlets flashing delicately 
over the silver and Delft, as 
she busied herself with the 
nice preparations. Dirk mean- 
time was running on in Dutch 
about the discovery of treasure 
at the Yzergat. At a word 
from his mother he stopped. 
“Pardon me,” he said to Rab 
in English. 

“Ts it not a mad _ enter- 
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prise?” she said, addressing 
Rab directly for the first time. 

“Very likely it is, mem,” he 
answered. “But a daft pur- 
pose ballasts venturesome im- 
pulses.” 

His little complacent smile 
hovered between Dirk and his 
mother. She took his mean- 
ing, and swept the confidence 
aside. ‘ How did he like their 
country?” sheasked him, hastily. 

“Holland?” saidhe. “’Deed, 
mem, it’s not like ours. 

“It’s queer, and beautiful, 
and folks no doubt get at- 
tached to it,” he continued. 
“T daursay a body can be 
happy here — spite o’ the 
damp,” he added with a 
laugh. “But I never knew 
the beauty of my own country 
till I left it. Give me the 
Lomond slopes and the rolling 
fields clean to the edges, and 
the den—the den, and the 


burn linking between its green 


banks, keeping the denhead 
houses merry night and day 
with its sang. ... I couldn’t 
understand any one changing 
it for any other in the world.” 

“T have lived so long out of 
it,” said the Widow, in a tone 
of quiet defiance, “so long here, 
that my husband’s country has 
become my own.” 

“And yet, mem,” said Rab, 
“T can detect a known sound 
in your voice.... You ken 
Fife?” 

Her eyes dropped a moment, 
but the next she rallied them. 
“Who has not heard of it?” 
said she, briskly. “Come you 
from Fife?” 

“Mr Cook has had a mishap 
—we owe his visit to an acci- 
dent,” Dirk interposed. “You 
went fishing, did you say?” 
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“Down by the May,” says 
Rab, his eye still hovering 
over the Widow. 

“Went out fishing, he and 
a@ companion, and their boat 
was swamped, and—and a 
Maassluis smack rescued them 
and brought them on here.” 

“Strange, madam,” said Rab, 
“that it should have brought 
me straight, as it were, to your 
door. But the world’s small! 
It’s not a place to hide in,” he 
said with a little laugh. 

I can imagine that laugh. 

“Tt’s like the Lutine,” he 
went on. 

“Ay!” said Dirk, catching 
at a part of his meaning. “Is 
it not strange that that wreck 
should be hidden by the sands 
for years, and discovered by an 
accident now ?”’ 

The Widow quivered at her 
son’s words as at a cruel blow, 
but she did not flinch. She 
played the hostess with a steady 
voice. The meal finished, she 
rose and led the way into her 
room. Rab stopped before an 
ebony bureau, a fine old French 
piece with marquetry of tor- 
toise-shell. He examined it 
with a delighted appreciative 
eye, running a thumb along the 
inlay. “ Braw work!” he said, 
and looked round him. The 
room was lofty, and its rich 
harmonious scheme, light and 
glowing, and the fine pieces of 
furniture ordered with so much 
repose, surprised him into a 
genuine pleasure. 

“Perhaps Mr Cook will have 
a borrel,” said Dirk, going into 
the dining-room. He took a 
bottle and glasses from a cup- 
board in the wall, and presently 
he returned with them. The 
Widow and Rab were looking 
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at a picture—a street scene, a 
Van der Heyden, or so it was 
claimed. Rab’s eye fell on the 
bottle, and he laughed lowly to 
himself. 

“There!” said Dirk. “ Per- 
haps you will help Mr Cook till 
I come back.” 

She crossed to him. “ Dirk, 
you're not leaving us?” she said 
low, in alarm. 

“Why, yes. A moment only 
—an appointment close by— 
about the Lutine.” He looked 
at Rab, signalling with his eyes 
that he would find Dunlop. He 
took her in his arms and kissed 
her. “You will entertain Mr 
Cook against my return. He 
will be interested in these 
things.” He waved a hand 
towards the walls. ‘Besides, it 
will be pleasant for you to have 
a talk about your old country.” 

She bent a cold white face to 
Rab. “But Iam afraid,” she 
said, “that Mr Cook must en- 
tertain me. I have forgotten 
it all.” 

“T think that maybe I can 
bring some things to mind,” he 
said, and blanched her face 
again, 

“You must try.” And she 
kissed Dirk an aw revoir. 

A maid was busy clearing 
away the things in the other 
room. Dirk had left the sliding- 
doors ajar. 

“You have beautiful things 
here,” said Rab, still moving 
round the room. 

“My husband was a collector 
of old beautiful things,” she 
answered, 

“ Old — beautiful 
murmured Rab. 

The Widow caught the words. 
Her hand went to her heart, 
and a spasm of pain and fright 


things,” 
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and fierce anger shot over her 
face. But Rab was bent over 
a fire-screen. The sewed-work 
panel represented De Ruyter as 
a boy standing at the wheel, 
and was surmounted by a model 
of an old Dutch ship of the line 
in gilt-bronze. Rab was look- 
ing at the model appreciatively. 
As he rose from examining it 
his eye fell upon the bottle upon 
the table. She saw, and in- 
vited him to help himself. 

“T’ve seen the neighbour to 
this,” he said, pausing in the 
act of pouring himself out some 
of the spirits. 

“Ah! You 
then?” 

“Who?” 

The blood ran into her face 
in chagrin, but she answered 
him. 

“My brother - in-law. 
owns the other.” 

“Why, yes,” he said, looking 
into her eyes. “Is not he the 
venturesome impulse that the 
Lutine maun ballast?” 

Again she swept aside the 
invited confidence. 

“Do you make a long stay 
among us?” she asked him, 
leading the way to a seat near 
the window. 

“T sail for home to-morrow,” 
he answered her, still standing. 
“Tve found all I was looking 
for here—more. And now— 


know him, 


He 


‘Hame, hame, hame, hame, fain wad 
I be; 
O hame, hame, hame, to my ain 
countrie.’” 


He was half humming, half 
speaking the song. 
“Ah!” She _ interrupted 
him. “And your home?” 
“A little port—I daresay 
you have heard of it — St 
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Brise. What part do you 
come from, may I ask?” 

“From farther north,” she 
answered, “farther north.” 

“T come from farther north 
myself,” Rab said, “though 
my home is in St Brise now. 
From nearer the heart of the 
county—a place they call the 
Bowes. 

“You know the Bowes, may- 
be?” he asked, answering a 
sharp “Ah!” he had surprised 
from the woman. 

“Long ago,” she said, “long 
ago. In holiday times.” 

“And your friends?” per- 
sisted Rab. 

“ All dead.” 

* All dead,” said Rab, medi- 
tatively. ‘“ Maybe,” he con- 
tinued gently, seating himself 
near her, “maybe you kent the 
MacNabs?” 


“The MacNabs? Yes, I 


knew them—slightly.” 


“The MacNabs, in the Den 
House,” he said, looking out 
of the window. 

“Did you know them?” 

“Me? No,” he said. “Yet 
one I can mind—a daughter, 
Mirrin,—she has married a Cle- 
phane. A silent woman. But 
I have heard tell of others. 
There was a son, Hector Mac- 
Nab. There was a story about 
him. I’ve heard it from Rob- 
ert Tullis when he was auld 
and dottered: he was gabby to 
me, though quiet to most folk. 
A queer story. It was a queer 
story, and I am interested in it 
somewhat for my wife’s sake.” 

“Ah! You are married,” 
said the woman. “Have you 
children ?” 

“Four so far,” says Rab, still 
looking out of the window, as 
if finding something to interest 
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him there. “Three sons and 
a daughter. There is one of 
my sons not christened yet—I 
maun get home for the christ- 
ening. I married a Bowes lass, 
It may be you have heard of 
her—Charlotte Seton.” 

He had turned to look at her 
again. 

“Charlotte Seton. Seton 
was her foster parents’ name, 
Charlotte the name they gave 
her. After the auld leddy in 
the Den, I believe. She was 
a foundling.” 

If there was a question in 
her eye, she failed to speak it. 
“What are you, Mr Cook?” 
she asked instead. 

“What am I?” says Rab, 
getting to his feet, and stand- 
by the window facing her. 
“T faith, that’s a difficult ques- 
tion, mem. There are some 
who say that I’m a tailor who 
does a bit of smuggling ; others, 
that I’m a smuggler who does a 
bit of tailoring; and all of them, 
I believe, honour me with the 
title of a Rascal. For myself,I 
should call me a tailor wi’ an 
inquisitive mind. 

“Oh, yes,” he went on, as if 
answering some word of hers. 
“T admit it is hard upon my 
family. The inquisitive mind 
is not held in much account in 
our countryside, and a tailor is 
held in still less. But we man- 
age, we manage. Charlotte's a 
woman of a high spirit, which 
may or may not be accounted 
for by her ancestry; and I am 
a man to whom nothing in this 
world fails of interest.” 

He had turned away from 
her again as he spoke, and was 
looking out of the window. 
Through the limes bordering 
the canal he could see Dirk on 
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the opposite side making for the 
bridge. 

“Here comes the scholar,” he 
said, “who can tell us what 
ancient poet it was forestalled 
me in that saying—for you, I 
take it, born and bred in Scot- 
land, were not nurtured on the 
classics any more than myself. 
Yet in my small reading of 
them I’ve found a world o’ 
consolation for a troubled and 
by-ordinar’ life—a world 0’ 
self-respecting consolation. In 
Fife they haud by the Bible for 
comfort. Lord ha’ mercy, some 
o them find a broken and a con- 
trite heart easy over there... . 
Give me the man—or the 
woman for that matter—who 
holds his head up to his own 
conduct. A tender mouth is 
for such as were meant to be 
driven. I take it that as 
God wouldn’t have troubled 
to create folks just that they 
might conform to the standards 
of a wheen of the luckiest 
among them, so He’ll have the 
highest respect, howsoe’er He 
maun whup them, for those 
who take the bit between their 
teeth and run away... . Be- 
lieve me, mem, J have the 
highest respect for them.” 

He chuckled at the con- 
junction ; but for the moment 
she was absorbed in her own 
thoughts. 

“It is not easy to run away 
from God,” she said lowly. 

Rab laughed. 

“We feel that most when we 
realise how difficult it is to slip 
away from our neighbours,” he 
said, holding her with his mean- 
ing eye. 
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“And they have less mercy,” 
she burst out. . 

“Ho! That’s just as it may 
be,” he answered, getting on his 
feet again. “I have heard o’ 
folk laying stress upon the 
goodness of God, and His power 
of opening up a future as He 
made a past. I don’t doubt it. 
But in the more important work 
of letting the past be forgotten 
—in that, ’m thinking, the 
neighbours have a considerable 
say. Yet I would beg you to 
believe that I’m a merciful 
man. Particularly to them 
that I have at my mercy,” he 
added with a laugh. 

She was white under his 
cruel words, but her courage 
did not forsake her. Her son 
had come back, and was claim- 
ing Rab. “If you have finished 
your talk,” he said. 

“We have wandered far from 
Fife,” his mother told him, 
rallying a laugh. 

‘“*’Deed, madam, on the con- 
trar,” said Rab, “I think I’ve 
brought you wonderfully back 
to it.” 


“A wonderful woman!” 
cried Rab, as he and Dirk 
set forth from the house. 

“Ha!” said the lad in 
delight. 

“T forgot to inquire of her, 
in our crack, her maiden name.” 

“She was a Miss Christian 
Tullis.” 

“Thank you.” 

Rab set off down the street 
by Dirk’s side with that assured 
and vaunting step which folks 
observed when he returned to 
St Brise. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIFE IN LABRADOR. 


Most authorities, including 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
have described the Labrador 
coast as the most desolate on 
earth. In fact, some one has 
put it on record as his opinion, 
that when the Creator had 
finished making the world, He 
dumped down the refuse as 
Labrador. Yet its entire sea- 
board is dotted with an ever- 
increasing population. In the 
north are the Eskimo, number- 
ing some 1600 souls; in the 
interior roving tribes of Mon- 
taignais Indians; and in the 
south are some 4000 whites 
and half-breeds, ever growing 
in numbers, and displacing 
steadily the aboriginal tribes. 
These latter are derived partly 
from Scottish and Norwegian 
employees of the great Hudson 
Bay Company, partly from 
French Canadians, and partly 
from Newfoundland and foreign 
sailors who have married and 
squatted on the coast. Many 
are of English stock, their 
ancestors having come out 
from southern and _ western 
England, from Poole or Bristol 
or Jersey, in the employ of the 
great trading firms which 
carried on the Labrador fishery 
in the early part of the cen- 
tury. Eight months of the 
year the country is practically 
cut off from the outside world, 
its inlets and harbours being 
blocked with heavy arctic ice. 
It is then only accessible with 
dog-sleighs and snow-raquets 
along the northern shores of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence. So 


short is the summer and so 





common are frosts at night, 
that no cereals can be grown 
in the country at all, no fruit 
can ripen, no kitchen produce 
even can be cultivated save 
at the bottom of the great 
bays. There are no railways, 
or even roads, in the country; 
no artificial assistance to navi- 
gation whatever. The survey 
of the country itself is very 
scanty, and that of the coast 
almost non-existent. There 
is no telegraph yet, though the 
Canadian Government is now 
putting up a line to the en- 
trance of the Straits of Belle 
Isle. There is only one cow, 
in this country as large as 
England, France, and Austria 
put together, and the one horse 
is at a Canadian lighthouse 
in the Straits of Belle Isle. 
There are no sheep, but here 
and there a goat is kept. Hens 
are usually kept in the parlour 
under the settles, and even 
then, being fed largely on fish 
débris, both they and their eggs 
are apt to taste “fishy.” Trees 
only grow, even in the valleys 
and inlets, as far north as the 
58th parallel. There is at a 
place called Hebron a tree 
planted thirty years ago, which 
is now only twenty-six inches 
high. There is neither hotel, 
prison, workhouse, nor licensed 
liquor-shop; no theatre, club, 
or place of public amuse- 
ment; no factories, mines, oF 
public works. Even that 
ubiquitous element of com- 
munal life, the policeman, 18 
conspicuous by his absence. 
True, in summer some 20,000 
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fishermen, women, and children 
flock to the coast from New- 
foundland and Canada, and 
the invaluable fisheries of cod 
and salmon are exploited to the 
full. The water seethes with 
twine, the harbours reek with 
drying fish. Casks of rotting 
cod-liver taint the air at every 
fishing-stage and on every one 
of the hundreds of schooners, 
while even one small seal-oil 
factory is run, in the Straits of 
Belle Isle. The custom-house 
officers then visit us, for we 
are fully taxed, though with- 
out representation. On very 
rare occasions we borrow a 
policeman. <A priest, parson, 
minister, colporteur, and doctor 
now travel the coast, and the 
larger places get a mail once a- 
fortnight. Most of our people 
are poor, — very poor, — and 
many are every spring half, if 
not wholly, starved. A man 
with enough flour, tea, and 
molasses is well off. If he has 
salt pork and beef, dried peas, 
rice, oatmeal, sugar, and enough 
powder and shot to get fresh 
meat, he is rich. Tinned milk, 
currants and raisins, and such- 
like, are the perquisites of the 
luxurious ; while to have cocoa, 
jam, or dried fruit, a man must 
be almost indecently wealthy. 
Potatoes, lettuces, and cabbages 
will grow in the inlets; but, 
alas! the people are mostly 
out on the seaboard fishing at 
the very time the gardens are 
capable of cultivation. At the 


Moravian mission-stations they 
attempt to grow potatoes. But 
the brethren are not occupied 
with fishing, and have time to 
cover up their potato-beds with 
night-clothes when they retire 
to their own. 


Thus we con- 
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tent ourselves with turnip-tops, 
and occasionally rhubarb or 
mustard and cress. Fortun- 
ately the country provides 
many wild berries, and when 
one is fortunate enough to be 
able to afford molasses to pre- 
serve these, they add enor- 
mously to our dietary, and act 
as an excellent antidote to 
scurvy. The best among them 
is the cloudberry or bake-apple, 
the bilberry or blueberry, the 
marsh-berry, the squash-berry, 
and the ground Hertz berry or 
blackberry. The most abund- 
ant is the small cranberry or 
partridge-berry. This last and 
the marsh-berry have the won- 
derful faculty of ripening all 
winter under the snow. They 
are thus the first to greet us 
in the spring when the snows 
go, and they form the great 
attraction which brings so 
many birds, even small birds, to 
breed in such an arctic climate. 
The wild red currant is also 
abundant, and in places the 
wild raspberry. As a matter 
of fact, many of our green leaves 
are edible also; but the best of 
them, the common dandelion, 
is very scarce. It closely re- 
sembles spinach when cooked. 
A plant called Alexanders 
resembles celery somewhat. 
Young osier leaves are edible 
also, and so is the common 
dock-leaf; but the people are 
shy of using any of these, 
chiefly from ignorance of which 
plant is which. There is good 
reason to be cautious in eating 
wild plants, for on one occasion 
wewere called to four women, all 
of whom had one morning died 
after drinking tea made from 
an umbelliferous flower resem- 
bling hemlock. They experi- 
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enced all the classic symptoms 
described by Socrates. I have 
myself eaten numbers of the 
abundant fungi, cooking them 
as mushrooms; but beyond 
knowing they were Boleti of 
sorts, I am unacquainted with 
their names. The leaves of 
Ledum latifolium and of Bear- 
berry (Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi) 
are dried and used as Labrador 
tea by those too poor to obtain 
the real article. The “capillair” 
or tea-berry leaves are used in 
the same way; but personally 
we prefer hot water to these 
substitutes. 

Such are, roughly, the sur- 
roundings of life in Labrador ; 
and it has been frequently 
asked, Why do men continue 
to live in such apparently 
God-forsaken places when “the 
cities of the plain” in Canada 
are so near and offer such 
abundant scope for labour? 
The answer is not that the 
people cannot leave it. It is 
always those who are best off 
who are most loyal to it, and 
quite a number who have left 
and earned a more easy living 
in Canada and Montreal have 
returned to its isolation and 
its iron cold. In fact, for the 
settler, and especially for the 
visitor, it has many special 
charms. There is a great fas- 
cination in constantly being 
thrown on one’s own resources, 
and in discovering faculties 
which we are not conscious 
of possessing, because we have 
no need of their services. The 
newly-thought-of device which 
has enabled us to accomplish 
a more successful hunt or 
fishery brings, together with 
its actual gains, a pleasure 
and a stimulus which a mere 
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additional purchase does not 
bring. Any fresh addition to 
our home built by one’s own 
hands and one’s sons gives a 
peculiar sense of satisfaction. 
A new piece of ground success- 
fully reclaimed and cultivated, 
even if it does not produce 
the dainties of Covent Garden, 
yields a special return that 
even that market cannot afford. 
For instance, here lives an old 
Englishman from Devonshire. 
There he was merely an agri- 
cultural labourer at eleven 
shillings a-week, and with no 
hope of bettering himself. 
Here he chose a splendid spot 
for his house, felled his timber, 
and built it; commenced his 
fishing with a boat he built 
himself ; meshed his own nets; 
reclaimed a small garden; 
built a winter house in the 
woods, secure from the sea 
breeze in the winter; cut him- 
self a “fur path”; made most 
of his own traps, snares, and 
deadfalls; saved some money, 
or “furs” which mean money, 
married, and had _ children. 
His sons followed in his foot- 
steps, and built a small settle- 
ment, both for summer on 
the coast and for winter in 
the woods. No less than 
seventy-six grandchildren now 
live around him. His former 
kitchen, the room always used 
on the coast as parlour as well, 
has had to be doubled and 
now trebled to accommodate 
his continuous stream of visi- 
tors. <A barrel of flour a-week 
is said to disappear in his house. 
The table seldom wants fish 
in summer, trout and seabirds 
in the spring, and willow grouse 
and venison in plenty all winter. 
Unlimited forests round him 
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afford a blazing log-fire without 
any stint of fuel; and, while 
such members of the family as 
happen to be in after the even- 
ing meal smoke their pipes, 
seated or lying on the generous 
strong home-made settles enjoy- 
ing the blaze, made doubly 
pleasant by the six to ten feet 
of snow outside, there is always 
some yarn to tell, some new 
problem to solve, some piece of 
work to be done. Indeed, we 
have almost De Quincey’s ideal 
realised, though we use neither 
alcohol nor laudanum negus. 
Say it is Christmas-time. Our 
house may be twenty miles or 
more from the sea. There are 
the traps to tail and tend. 
Each “path” may be fifty miles 
or more in extent, and may take 
three or four days to go round. 
The trees that have been cut to 
give a holding for the traps, 
say from eight to ten feet from 
the ground, or the mounds built 
in the marshes to top the snow 
level, have to be sought, the 
trap tailed, carefully singed 
with burnt feathers to take off 
the smell of man, bait well tied 
on, and the whole carefully hid- 
den with moss and snow. Tilts 
have also to be looked to and 
prepared for accommodation at 
night; and the whole round 
must be travelled on home-made 
raquets of well-steamed birch- 
wood, and tight-bound sinew or 
skin of reindeer. If they drove 
the dogs on the fur paths, it 
would scare the foxes and other 
game. At night there are the 
skins tocure. A gun is always 
carried on these rounds, as often 
& grouse or other game is pro- 
cured. Occasionally a deer is 
pursued and shot. He must be 
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paunched and cut up. That 
which can be carried is added 
to the already sufficient load. 
The rest is “scaffolded ”—that 
is, placed in a roughly made 
scaffold in the trees, to keep it 
from wolves and foxes and such- 
like. Occasionally a fox is 
sighted, or tracked up till 
sighted, then he is “tolled” ; 
if from a long distance, by a 
noise made like two fighting 
crows, or, if near, by a squeak 
like a mouse in the grass. So 
clever are some men at this, 
that a fox has actually pounced 
on the back of a hunter hidden 
behind a rocky bank. Perhaps 
a lynx or bear will be tracked, 
and the latter dug out and shot. 
These, of course, hibernate. A 
friend who had a young live 
black bear as a pet buried it in 
November in a barrel under the 
snow. Twice he dug it up in 
winter, but it showed no signs 
of wishing to move, so he per- 
mitted it to sleep on till May. 
White bears not unfrequently 
come down with the arctic floe- 
ice, and may be tracked down 
and shot, though they travel 
very fast over the snow in 
spring when the snow is hard. 
One, which had buried itself in 
the snow on a cliff-face, foiled 
its pursuers by continuing to 
burrow faster than they could 
dig him out. White bears are 
more often taken in spring and 
summer. I have known several 
captured with leaden jiggers 
and fishing-lines from a boat, 
the men keeping the boat row- 
ing steadily away faster than 
the bear could swim, and finally 
despatching him with their oars. 
This summer five men with four 
boat-hooks and an axe killed 
272 
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three polar bears. They put 
their one and only charge of 
shot in the first, and one man 
got a bite in the thigh while 
killing the last. 

Besides furring, there are fish 
nets to be repaired after dark, 
and new ones netted for next 
summer, while some of the 
family may still be on the 
“ outside,” where the ice is not 
yet all “standing,” z.e., fixed to 
the land. Or they may be far 
out on the edge itself, fishing 
with nets for seals. These are 
not the fur-bearing variety ; 
but they furnish us with cloth- 
ing and soft water-tight boots, 
which the women most cleverly 
make for us. They sew the 
seams with the tendons from 
the reindeer’s back, which thus 
swell in the water, and keep the 
boots absolutely tight. These 
skins are also used for trousers, 
coats, tent-covers, sleeping- 
bags, and the Eskimo use them 
for their kajaks, and oomiaks 
or women-boats. We, however, 
prefer light wooden boats. 

Seals that are meshed in 
nets anchored below the water 
naturally drown; but seals 
taken in our frame-nets, the 
twine doors of which are hauled 
up by a capstan on shore when 
the seals are seen to enter, 
have to be clubbed or shot. 
Then many seals are taken by 
the process known as “swatch- 
ing.” We travel out on the 
running ice—z.e., the floe-ice— 
generally dragging a light 
boat. On finding a clear piece 
of water, called a “pond,” we 
build a shelter of ice, called a 
“gaze.” Here one sits and 
waits till a seal puts up his 
head, either to blow, or in 
answer to thejudicious “hough,” 
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“hough,” or tolling-call of the 
hunter. A bullet crashes through 
his brain, and before he can 
sink he is harpooned or a leaden 
jigger is thrown into him. But 
seals will not often sink after 
November has come in until 
the dams have pupped in 
March, and the herds are going 
north again in May and June. 
This is due to the thick coat 
of fat with which a kindly 
Providence has endowed them 
against the rigorous cold. The 
excellent meat the seals afford 
must not be forgotten, nor the 
valuable oi! that we derive from 
their fat. Those men also who 
remain on the outside sealing 
get good chances at the ducks. 
For ducks, geese, guillemots, 
razor-bills, and countless gulls 
go south every fall to winter. 
Oddly enough they always 
“trim ” the shore—that is, pass 
close over the headlands. This 
is more especially the case in 
foggy weather, when they fly 
very close together, so much so 
that I have known thirty fat 
ducks fall at a single discharge. 
These are scalded and plucked. 
The feathers fetch us about a 
shilling a pound, and the bodies 
are just frozen down (or pos- 
sibly salted), and will thus keep 
quite fresh till the following 
July. It is not uncommon to 
have a good barrel of frozen 
ducks to take up to the winter 
house in the woods. In the 
north last year some settlers 
secured many barrels of white 
grouse in an almost similar way. 
They were wintering near Cape 
Chidley, and every September 
these grouse fly south to 
Labrador in large numbers. 
They arrive thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and occasionally fall 
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into the sea. As this year, 
numbers sometimes alight on 
a vessel coming out of Hudson 
Bay Straits, and are easily 
captured. Venison is, how- 
ever, the great meat-resource, 
frozen in winter, dried in 
summer, though it is not 
appetising in the latter con- 
dition. The tongues, however, 
are excellent, and a few dozen 
of these afford welcome change 
of diet. The reindeer, or cari- 
bou rather, is still very plenti- 
ful all over Labrador, and is 
fairly easy to shoot—too easy 
very often. Only last year a 
settler about half-way up the 
coast shot 155 in a week. The 
skins and tongues he of course 
made use of; but though the 
rest was frozen and so pre- 
served, it had largely to be 
used for dog food. If there 
is any spare time it can be 
well used in repairing guns, 
running bullets, and chopping 
firewood ; while some will em- 
ploy the greater part of the 
whole winter sawing boards 
for boats, houses, or stages, 
and three men together have 
more than once completed a 
fair-sized schooner in that time. 
A sawpit is erected in some 
good centre for trees, and the 
double-handed rip-saw is worked 
by one man above and one 
below. The greatest pleasure 
in winter, however, is generally 
conceded to be the dog-driving. 
Every family possesses from 
three to a dozen dogs, or even 
more if possible. The best dogs 
are those which most nearly 
approach the grey wolf. The 
real Labrador dog is very like 
a wolf,— pointed ears, sharp 
nose, long straight grey hair, 
and tail always curled over 
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in a complete circle on the 
back. A large dog will stand 
two feet six to the shoulder, 
and measure six feet from the 
end of his tail to the nose. 
He is an extraordinarily inter- 
esting animal, and tales of his 
sagacity, endurance, and devo- 
tion would fill a volume. Yet 
he is so near a wolf that I 
have known the sluts crossed 
by wolves, and even pegged 
out by settlers to attract 
wolves to their doom. More- 
over, I have known a pack 
of dogs more than once attack 
and kill a child. The wolves 
themselves have measured as 
much as eight feet long to 
the end of the tail. A pack 
of wolves will mix with a 
pack of dogs, and it will be 
hard to tell the difference. 
But as the dogs always fight 
any strange dog, and kill any 
strange animal, from a mouse 
to a horse or cow, there is 
usually a fight before much 
mixing has taken place. Briefly, 
here I may say that a good 
team of dogs will carry a 
couple of men and _ their 
baggage, when it is good going, 
fifty miles in the day with per- 
fect ease, and we have had 
eighty miles out of a team on 
more than one occasion. They 
will travel up to eight miles 
an hour with comfort. Yet, 
of course, in bad going it may 
take all day to do eight miles, 
and there are days when no 
one can move at all. The dogs 
will eat anything—one another 
included. That is the worst 
trouble with them, that even 
after a hard day’s run they 
will fight all night, and you 
may find your best dog laid 
up when you come to start 
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next morning. Only one dog, 
however, as a rule is laid up 
at a time, for the whole 
team always attacks the first 
dog down. The food we pro- 
vide for them is usually seal 
meat which may have been 
buried all summer, porpoise, 
whale, caplin, sculpins, &c. 
They can exist on corn-meal 
and cod-liver oil if nothing better 
is obtainable: cereals are not 
their food, however, and I have 
seen my own dogs vastly prefer 
to dispose of the indiscreet cat 
that had ventured out of the 
house I was visiting. An Eskimo 
dog treats a cat like a pill. 

Any more exhilarating sensa- 
tion than a real fast “randy” 
with dogs over the hard snow 
on a bright day in March it 
is impossible to imagine. Our 
home-made sleighs or komatiks 
are shod with whalebone, and 
are all lashed with thongs. 
The traces for our dogs we cut 
from walrus-hide. I may safely 
Say every one goes visiting in 
winter. One of the greatest 
attractions of our life is the 
absolute freedom of it. You 
may settle where you like, and 
do what you like. You may 
work when you like, and take 
what holiday you like. There 
are no landowners ; no walls or 
railings; no notice-boards for 
trespassers. There are no hotels 
in Labrador, and no hotel-bills. 
Every house offers a shelter to 
every visitor. Of what other 
country in the world can this 
be said? It may be only a 
shelter and a bed on the floor 
with no blankets, but still a 
shelter and a blazing fire. 
Whatever food the owner pos- 
sesses he shares with the visitor. 
Many and many a time have I 
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known a family itself reduced 
to dry flour, and short of that. 
Yet they have received the 
visitor, and freely given him of 
their poverty. It is proverbial 
that a poor man should not 
build his winter house on the 
“komatik track.” 

If anywhere in the world a 
community of goods on a work- 
able basis exists, I believe it to 
be in Labrador. If one Eskimo 
kills a seal he shares it with all 
hands, and goes hungry himself 
to-morrow. There is plenty of 
scope for that noblest of all 
pleasures and privileges, true 
charity, in Labrador, and most 
nobly it is exercised. There is 
no fear that your gift will 
be stealthily hurried to the 
nearest pawnshop and _ sold 
to purchase liquor. There is 
no danger that the motive will 
be ruined by seeing the deed 
recorded at the head of a sub- 
scription-list, or that any social 
honour will repay the deed of 
kindness. If it really is more 
blessed to give than to receive, 
then much of that best blessing 
is obtainable, and is moreover 
enjoyed, in Labrador. The 
people take a holiday, not 
limited to the stereotyped fort- 
night, but as and when they 
like, and this delightful custom 
of welcoming the arriving and 
speeding the parting guest 
makes winter, with all its 
“forty below zero,” the best- 
loved portion of the year. As 
for our clothing, it is purely 
utilitarian, and therefore both 
serviceable and comfortable. 
In that respect our women are 
centuries ahead of the old 
country, and adopted rational 
costume long before any Lady 
Harbertons were invented. 
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But now spring has arrived. 
The sea is breaking its iron 
bonds. The salmon will soon 
be entering the rivers, and we 
must hasten to carry our beds 
and bedding, stoves and furni- 
ture, nets and guns, dogs and 
goats, women and children, and 
other belongings to the salmon 
posts on the big rivers, or to 
the entrances of the bays. 
Some men will now again be 
netting seals, as far as the 
exceedingly numerous’ and 
troublesome sharks will allow. 
For these pests will eat every 
seal out of a net, or at least 
half of every seal, and occasion- 
ally will get caught themselves, 
sadly tearing and rending the 
nets in the process. Their 
enormous carcasses, except for 
the liver for oil, and some of 
the meat for dogs, are practi- 
cally useless. They are the 
most lethargic of beasts. I 
have seen them gaffed with 
boat-hooks as they basked in 
the sun, and hauled out on the 
ice with apparently no resist- 
ance. Last summer a friend 
espied the nose of a large one 
out of water in a northern in- 
let. Getting into his little flat, 
he lashed a _ stout sharp 
harpoon point to his painter, 
and sculling quietly out, he 
drove the barbed point well 
mto the snout. The shark 
merely turned over and tried 
to go straight down, with the 
result that to save the shallop 
being pulled bow under, my 
friend had to throw himself 
ito the stern and lean as far 
out as possible. In this plight 
the shark slowly towed him 
down the middle of the deep, 
and he would probably have 
een ignominiously drowned 
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had not a fishing-boat with four 
men heard his cries and come 
off to his rescue. He could not 
swim, and not one of a hundred 
of our fishermen can either. 
The temperature of our water 
is not conducive to bathing, 
though I have known a man 
dive to get a seal he had shot. 
Now that the salmon-nets are 
in the water, there is little time 
for holiday. Every few hours 
they must be tended, and every 
hour they must be watched to 
see that floating ice-pans do not 
get into them and carry them 
away. A single pan will do 
much damage, and one iceberg 
may ruin a season’s fishing ; 
but when the salmon are plenti- 
ful and ice keeps clear, it is a 
sight that makes the heart leap 
to see those glowing silver 
beauties coming in over the 
boat’s counter. They do not 
run to any inordinate size— 
thirty pounds would be a big 
fish; but they are splendid 
eating, and a good catch means 
all the flour, pork, and molasses 
we shall need for next year. 
They are packed in barrels, 
split and salted, and fetch us 
about six dollars a quintal or 
hundredweight. With the usual 
generosity salmon are never 
sold singly, and the stranger is 
always welcome to all he wants 
to eat. I have seen eighty to 
one hundred of these salmon 
taken in one net in a morning. 
At this season, if nothing else 
is doing, we may despatch the 
wife and children to try netting 
trout in the rivers. For even 
salt trout in barrels will tell up 
when we settle up for the season 
in October. These fish average 
about four pounds, though they 
of courserun larger. Unlimited 
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“ trouting ” and fly-fishing may 
be enjoyed at this time, but it is 
looked on as sport for boys, as 
it is in winter that the boys are 
sent to catch trout through 
holes in the ice, or rock codling, 
or to set snares for the numer- 
ous rabbits. But for my part 
I never tire of “trouting.” 
The fish will rise sometimes as 
quickly as you can throw your 
one fly, and I have killed a 
hundredweight and a half after 
six o'clock in the evening, the 
fish averaging over 1 lb. apiece. 
And now, before the salmon 
have quite done running, the 
caplin and cod arrive, and just 
before them the hosts of New- 
foundlanders, and our friends 
from Nova Scotia. Huge seines 
are shot round solid masses 
of “fish ’—z.e., cod—immense 
“traps” or submerged rooms 
of netting are fastened off every 
headland and likely spot. Boats 
loaded to the gunwale come 
staggering to the stages, where 
splitting, washing, salting, and 
drying are carried on. These 
boats first illustrated to me the 
accident to St Peter’s boat, 
for I have known more than 
one actually sunk by overload- 
ing them from the trap-nets. 
To avoid this risk, the rule is 
to carry large netting-bags and 
enclose all that cannot be taken 
in atonce. These bags of finny 
prisoners are then fixed to a 
kedge-anchor, and are left till 
the boat returns or help arrives. 
The arrival of the caplin is 
always an event of great im- 
portance. Little larger than a 
sardine, it comes in countless 
millions and hurls itself on the 
beach to spawn. Every land 
animal, including man, seems 
to wait its arrival. Every fish 
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that can endure the tempera- 
ture of our water seems to 
follow and devour it. The cod- 
fish become mere bags of caplin. 
Seabirds hover over their shoals 
in thousands, and glut them- 
selves to their hearts’ content. 
Millions are washed up by the 
sea and left to perish. And 
yet the spawn at low tide is 
sometimes knee-deep, and they 
alone of all our visitors seem 
not to diminish in numbers. 
Dried and salted they form an 
excellent winter food, and dried 
and not salted dogs feed on 
them in winter, and men chew 
them like tobacco. 

Now follows the great cod- 
fishing. The great bulk is 
caught following the caplin, 
and they are known as the 
“caplin school.” These are 
taken in nets; but later on 
hook and line must be alone re- 
lied on, and in this way the fish- 
ing holds on till October. After 
that the cod retire into deeper 
water, and may still be taken 
in thirty to forty fathoms. Cod 
will not live below 32° Fahr., 
and will not feed below 34 
Fahr., so it is said. The tem- 
perature of the current on our 
shores averages from 43° to 45° 
Fahr. on the surface to 28° Fahr. 
at the bottom in 100 fathoms of 
water during the summer-time. 

At the close of this fishing 
only those who have larger 
boats can really follow up the 
fish. For often the men find it 
necessary to go ten miles off 
from the shore, and with our 
sudden storms and bitter cold 
in the Atlantic this becomes 1m- 
possible unless we have built a 
stout “jack” or “bully” boat mn 
the winter, and have had canvas, 
nails, and tar to finish it off. 
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“Settling-day ” is the day of 
the year with the settlers. All 
our produce is usually sold to 
Newfoundland merchants, and 
when they leave for the winter 
in September or October we 
“square up,” taking our bal- 
ance in flour, pork, molasses, or 
suchlike. Alas! most of our 
people live on that vile system 
known as “the truck.” It 
means they barter to-morrow’s 
catch for to-day’s food. They 
take salt on credit in June as 
soon as the Southerners arrive, 
and generally, alas! also food, 
nets, and all their outfit as 
well. In return they send in 
all their catch, and after that 
settle up the differences. As 
they thus have no say in the 
making of the charges, and as 
almost all of the settlers are 
extremely illiterate, however 
clever they may be at hunting, 
this is a disastrous method for 
them. It is necessary that 
those who have done well 
should, as far as possible, pay 
for those who have done badly, 
and thus prices are apt to range 
accordingly. Thus thrift and 
honesty are obviously at a dis- 
count, and the sin of Ananias 
is exceedingly remunerative, if 
only successful. Many a man 
who has done well will increase 
the balance due to him by turn- 
ing in, as his own, fish belonging 
to a neighbour, whose debt will 
never be discharged anyhow, 
and is thus only increased nom- 
inally by this proceeding. While 
all are tempted to alienate part 
of their catch from their 
“suppliers,” and sell it or 
barter it to some other mer- 
chant, there are always some 
such who have a_ vessel for 
market only partly loaded, or 


who are anxious to quickly 
send off his “charter,” and 
probably in that way obtain a 
better price per quintail by 
arriving earlier, when naturally 
the demand is greater. This 
system is our greatest curse. 
It hurts both supplier and 
“ planter,’ and only when a 
cash medium is obtained, and 
the system of unlimited credit 
quashed, will real happiness 
be anyway universally pos- 
sible A few small co- 
operative stores with strictly 
cash dealings have lately been 
started as a small _ effort 
to counteract the truck, and 
inaugurate a new era. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they 
will succeed in solving the diffi- 
culty. They have done much 
good already in their immediate 
vicinities. After all, with all 
our troubles and uncertainties, 
the life in Labrador is on the 
whole a success, while that of 
an “independent” household 
is really delightful. Great 
efforts are now being made 
to preserve and extend the 
capacity for reading and writ- 
ing. Small schools are kept, 
though often only open a few 
weeks at a time, as the teachers 
have to travel from place to 
place. But it is wonderful how 
many take an interest in read- 
ing nowadays, and how greatly 
they value the literature which 
we on this side have laid aside 
and consecrated to a wastepaper 
basket. In these days of a 
yellow press and liberal shoals 
of extra-specials, and ephemeral 
literature of all kinds, it is not 
an unmixed blessing to be a 
little distant from the fountain- 
head. The arrival of our post 
marks ever a red-letter day, 
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and our trusty, stalwart, un- 
selfish couriers are the friends 
of every one. I have seen a 
whole settlement turn out to 
escort in the mail-man, stagger- 
ing along on his raquets with 
“sixty weight” of mail matter. 
Moreover, some will certainly 
agree that we may live longer 
because the “rat-rat” of the 
telegraph-man never shocks our 
nervous systems, or the buzzing 
of the telephone drags us from 
our meals, or five deliveries a- 
day leave us a perpetual prey 
to unfinished correspondence. 
Moreover, are not our daily 
avocations considered in Europe 
recreations, so choice that un- 
limited money is spent to pro- 
cure them. And then they are 
only in the reach of the few. 
While sport is sport, and more 
than sport, when so much more 
than a mere “count” always 
depends on the size of our bag. 
In addition, our skill is worth 
so much more than the mere 
gratification derived from the 
approbation of others. For 
visitors to the coast there are 
many additional attractions, 
which one cannot consider ex- 
actly as appertaining to the 
settler’s life. There is the 
romance of cruising along in- 
lets and visiting places where 
possibly no human foot ever 
trod. For the artist there 
are the exquisite and fantastic 
icebergs, whose unique beauties 
are so often heightened by the 
splendid sunrises, magnificent 
sunsets, or by the colour-plays 
of the by no means rare aurora 
borealis. For the antiquary 
there are the remains of a 
recent and almost present-day 
stone age—stone kettles, sauce- 
pans, knives, arrows, &c., are 
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to be found in abundance. For 
the geologist there are problems 
of ice-movements of uncharted 
strata. For the sightseer cliffs 
which rival Norway at its best, 
and at Cape Mugford certainly 
quite eclipse the glories of a 
Geiranger fjord. For the bot- 
anist and zoologist there is 
almost a virgin soil. For the 
prospector a huge continent, 
which has not yet yielded the 
secrets it undoubtedly possesses, 
Labrador has a waterfall un- 
equalled in the world for height 
and volume combined. The 
ethnologist has by no means 
yet either tabulated its aborig- 
ines or recorded its folklore. 
It may be a barren, bleak, and 
benighted country, but it has 
many charms for those who 
know it, and all I have met 
who have ever visited it have 
expressed a keen desire to do so 
again. 

A small hospital, open all the 
year round, has for some years 
been in operation on our coast, 
under the auspices of the Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen. Thus the painful 
uncertainty of having any 
opportunity of obtaining aid for 
ourselves or loved ones in case 
of extremity has been removed, 
and the coast is never left now 
without any possibility of our 
sick obtaining skilled assistance. 
If at last death overtakes us 
and we are forgotten, it is no 
harder a lot than most of us 
could hope for if we lived ina 
more civilised country ; and we 
expect to sleep quite as peace- 
fully under the shadow of our 
eternal hills as~- beneath the 
blatant headstones of a 6-per- 


cent necropolis. 
W. T. GRENFELL. 
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Few know how much deli- 
cate diplomacy was necessary 
during the early part of the 
South African struggle to pre- 
vent very serious complica- 
tions arising at Delagoa Bay 
over the question of contraband 
of war. Captain W. B. Fisher, 
who has gained a C.B, for his 
services in South Africa, was 
senior naval officer in command 
of the fleet at Delagoa Bay, 
and he and his subordinate 
captains have certainly earned 
their country’s gratitude for 
having steered their vessels 
clear of the numerous entangle- 
ments which surrounded them. 

The seizures of the Bunders- 
rath and Herzog are still fresh 
in the public memory, and 
therefore it need not be ex- 
plained here what a furore they 
occasioned in Germany at the 
time; but it will perhaps be 
news to many that the orders 
to seize them came from head- 
quarters, and was not due to 
the individual action of the 
captains concerned. The tact 
and discretion shown by the 
officers themselves were almost 
more than could have been ex- 
pected of them under the cir- 
cumstances. Time after time 
did the agents of the enemy 
endeavour to embroil the British 
Government with both France 
and Germany, by spreading 
false reports about the arrival 
of contraband of war at Lor- 
enzo Marquez, but in no case 
did they succeed in duping any 
of the British naval captains. 
Vessels were systematically de- 


tained and boarded outside the 
territorial limits in strict ac- 
cordance with international 
law. Where doubts existed a 
watch was placed on the cargo 
as it was being disembarked. 
Searching a vessel’s hold at sea 
could not always be efficiently 
carried out; and it was fre- 
quently necessary to detain a 
ship several hours to allow the 
sea to moderate before com- 
munication by boat could be 
established. Even then the 
boarding officer had often to 
limit his examination consider- 
ably, as it was quite impossible 
with the vessel rolling about 
to hoist the whole cargo on 
deck and inspect it thoroughly. 
Nor were the ship’s papers al- 
ways to be relied on, for it was 
no secret that more than one 
manifest had been doctored. 
The majority of ships timed 
their arrival off the entrances 
of the bay to be just after day- 
light, but a number put their 
lights out and tried to run in 
at night: these latter gave the 
most trouble, and one or two 
quite exciting chases took 
place after them. 

It is a notorious fact that up 
to the commencement of hostil- 
ities large consignments of war 
material had passed through 
the “open door” of Lorenzo 
Marquez for the South African 
Republic, and very early in the 
struggle it became apparent 
that some means of stopping 
this supply through a neutral 
country must be adopted. Curi- 
ously enough, there was abso- 
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lutely no precedent to act upon, 
as every previous war of any 
importance had been between 
nations possessed of maritime 
frontiers.. The Transvaal, hav- 
ing no outlet to the sea what- 
ever, rendered tactics according 
to the Naval Prize Law, as 
hitherto understood, impossible. 
It was obvious that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would never 
consent to contraband of war 
being carried to the enemy by 
neutrals through neutral terri- 
tory; yet it is laid down in 
Holland’s dictum in the Naval 
Prize Law that the destination 
of the vessel is conclusive as to 
the destination of the goods. 
Naturally, under ordinary con- 
ditions of warfare this would 
be fair enough, as applying 
equally to both belligerents, 
but under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of the war with the 
Transvaal it was not to be 
wondered at that her Majesty’s 
Government refused to allow 
the enemy’s lines of communi- 
cation to be protected by a 
neutral Power. 

At the commencement of 
hostilities the cruiser Magi- 
cienne (senior officer) and the 
gunboat Widgeon were the only 
vessels at Delagoa Bay, and no 
addition was made until the 
end of November, when the 
Thetis arrived from Malta, and 
the Forte came up from Dur- 
ban. The Philomel, Tartar, Ra- 
coon, Dwarf, Partridge, Thrush, 
and Fearless followed at inter- 
vals, until Captain Fisher had 
eleven vessels under his orders. 
Of these, three were second- 
class and four were third-class 
cruisers, while the remainder 
were gunboats. 
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In order to explain clearly 
the modus operandi it is neces- 
sary here to give some descrip- 
tion of the field of operations. 
Lorenzo Marquez, the terminus 
of the Pretoria railway, is 
situated at the mouth of the 
Umbelosi river, which flows 
into Delagoa Bay. The town 
itself, uninteresting and insig- 
nificant, is a hotbed of fever of 
the most virulent type, and 
during the war its dirty and 
squalid streets have been the 
haunts of the scum of the Boer 
population. The heat in sum- 
mer is intense, and no English 
remain there unless obliged to 
do so. Opposite the town the 
river is between one and two 
miles broad, with an excellent 
anchorage for vessels of any 
draught; but outside Reuben 
Point, at the mouth of the 
river, there is a bar three miles 
in extent, which never has a 
depth exceeding 23 feet, con- 
sequently vessels of heavy 
draught are obliged to anchor 
some considerable distance from 
the town. A large liner which 
was sent up to take away the 
refugees had to anchor in the 
middle of the bay nearly ten 
miles off. Outside the bar the 
bay is large and commodious ; 
it is twenty miles broad in 
almost any direction, and the 
island of Inyack, with its nu- 
merous contiguous shoals, runs 
across its entire frontage, form- 
ing a most effective barrier 
from seaward, and rendering 
the bay the most magnificent 
anchorage in the world. It 1s 
no exaggeration to say that 
the combined navies of Europe 
could anchor in it at the same 
time in perfect safety. The 
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island of Inyack, which is 
adjacent to the southern ex- 
tremity of the bay, is only a 
few miles in length, but the 
shoals which connect it with 
the north shore are very ex- 
tensive. Through these shoals 
there are three channels. The 
largest and deepest, but least 
used, owing to the want of 
buoys and landmarks, is the 
northern passage, close to what 
is known as the Cutfield Flats. 
The middle and most direct 
entrance, known as the Hope 
Shoal passage, is a very short 
and narrow one, but most 
popular amongst all merchant 
steamers. The southernmost 
and most favoured by men-of- 
war was the Cockburn Channel. 
To enter this passage it was 
necessary to pass within terri- 
torial limits, but a vessel enter- 
ing through the Hope Shoals 
would not be within three miles 
of the land until after an hour’s 
steaming, when she would be 
close to the anchorage at 
Lorenzo Marquez. 

At first the procedure was to 
stop all vessels inside the line 
of shoals and search them, 
but against this mode of cam- 
paign the Portuguese authori- 
ties vigorously protested, and 
demanded jurisdiction over 
the whole bay, claiming their 
rights up to a three-mile limit 
outside the shoals. In conse- 
quence of this it was necessary 
to considerably augment the 
squadron, and although the 
point was never definitely con- 
ceded, great caution was ob- 
served by all the captains of 
the fleet in order to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of 
the Portuguese officials. 
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Besides the town of Lorenzo 
Marquez, there were three rivers 
on the north coast, and Kosi 
Bay, fifty miles to the south- 
ward of Delagoa Bay, which 
required to be watched. The 
senior officer, who took his turn 
at all duties connected with the 
blockade, established his ships in 
crescent formation outside the 
line of shoals, giving each vessel 
a special stretch of water to 
patrol The larger cruisers 
took their turn inside the har- 
bour, in order to keep the fleet 
in immediate communication 
with the Admiral at the Cape. 
These ships were fitted with 
the Marconi system of wireless 
telegraphy, and the naval cap- 
tain in the harbour was conse- 
quently in touch with the other 
vessels on patrol duty. This 
means of signalling was of in- 
valuable service, and where 
sufficient masthead height was 
allowed, it worked with the 
utmost precision. Messages 
between the Forte and Thetis 
were constantly exchanged at 
a distance of over forty 
miles. One of the gunboats 
was always anchored in the 
harbour ready for immediate 
despatch if necessary, and one 
was constantly employed carry- 
ing despatches. 

Occasionally vessels got 
through the patrolling fleet 
without being boarded, but 
when they did, it was due to 
their coming along the coast 
under the protection of the 
three-mile limit and sneaking 
in through the southern en- 
trance. This procedure was 
a species of slimness that could 
not be defeated, and had it been 
generally adopted would have 
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effectually checkmated the 
blockade. Nothing could be 


easier than to strike the coast- 
line unobserved thirty or forty 
miles from Delagoa Bay at 
night, and when once within 
three miles of the shore all 
secrecy could be abandoned, 
and the vessel could gain her 
port without leaving territorial 
waters. This dodge was in- 
variably tried and carried out 
successfully by the vessels of 
the Chargeurs Réunis line, 
which sailed under the French 
flag; and there can be little 
doubt that some contraband 
went through by this source. 
One of the naval captains tried 
to get the better of one of these 
Frenchmen one night by a trick 
which he had practised with 
some success. His plan was 
to steam along the line of the 
three- mile limit at night to 
the southward, and edge any 
incoming steamer out by mak- 
ing her port her helm and steer 
more to seawards. On the oc- 
casion in question the lights of 
a vessel were reported coming 
up the coast, and the cruiser 
being close inshore adopted 
her usual tactics and headed 
straight along the coast to 
meet the stranger. The cap- 
tain told his navigating officer 
and the officer of the watch 
to check the ship’s position 
most carefully. Meanwhile the 
two vessels rapidly approached 
each other, and seeing that the 
stranger was not at all inclined 
to give way the captain asked 
his lieutenant how far he 
thought she was off the land. 
“Just outside the three-mile 
limit, sir,” was the prompt 
reply. The excitement was in- 
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tense: both vessels were steer- 
ing stem on, and in another 
minute would be within a 
stone’s throw. The whole 
ship’s company were on deck 
watching with breathless anx- 


iety. “Stand by the gun,” 
sang out the skipper, and 
turning once more to the 
navigator, said, “Will you 


swear she is outside the three- 
mile limit?” ‘No, sir, I am 
afraid I can’t,” was the answer. 
“Hard a-port,” yelled the cap- 
tain, and almost before the 
quartermaster had given the 
full amount of helm the two 
vessels rushed past each other, 
and a war between France and 
England was happily averted. 

The only other foreign vessels 
which ran regularly through- 
out the war were the French 
and German mail - steamers. 
Although it was never proved 
that they actually carried con- 
traband to any great extent, 
yet they openly brought hun- 
dreds of mercenaries to swell 
the enemy’s forces. These ad- 
venturers arrived wearing the 
Geneva red cross, which they 
discarded directly the train 
carrying them to the Trans- 
vaal crossed the Portuguese 
frontier. Even without the 
badge they would have been 
free from molestation, as the 
prize law distinctly lays down 
that private individuals travel- 
ling at their own expense in 
neutral vessels, although they 
may belong to the enemy’s 
forces, cannot be seized. A 
case bearing on this occurred 
at the time of the civil war in 
America, when Messrs Slidell 
and Mason were taken out of a 
British vessel called the Trent 
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by a Yankee naval officer. How 
Cousin Jonathan had to climb 
down is a matter of history.! 
The French mail arrived 
about once a-month, and was 
brought by the Geronde, one 
of the Messagerie Maritime in- 
termediate boats. This vessel 
connected with the direct line 
at Madagascar. The enemy’s 
agents never ceased in their 
endeavours to get her seized. 
On one occasion it was freely 
reported that the Geronde was 
bringing a full cargo of contra- 
band, and that the French 
cruiser Nielly had left Lorenzo 
Marquez for the purpose of in- 
tercepting her off Xavora Point 
and escorting her into harbour. 
The British consul informed the 
senior naval officer of the report, 
and for a few days the telegraph 
cables quivered with the excit- 
ing messages which traversed 
their wires. Urgent orders 
were issued to the captains of 
the fleet, and steps were taken 
to meet any contingency that 
might arise. Fortunately the 
report was a canard circulated 
by the Boer agents; for the 
Nielly, though she did actually 
go and intercept the Geronde, 
did so for a perfectly legitimate 
purpose—namely, to take her 
own stores from her before 
she reached the precincts of 
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the port, in order to avoid 
difficulties with the Portu- 
guese custom-house authorities. 
Every time the Geronde was in 
harbour it was on every one’s 
lips how she had been landing 
large quantities of arms and 
ammunition at the railway 
jetty during the night. Men 
openly stated at the club that 
they had personally witnessed 
guns being hoisted out of light- 
ers and placed in the railway 
trucks. One man, who said he 
was a refugee from Pretoria, 
but who was in reality a high 
Boer official, actually visited 
the British consul and _ the 
senior naval officer in port 
and informed them both that 
he had seen six howitzers in 
Pretoria a few days previously, 
which were being mounted and 
put together, having just ar- 
rived by rail from Delagoa Bay, 
to which place they had been 
shipped in the Geronde. He 
was prepared to swear to his 
statement. Fortunately the 
British consul and the naval 
captain had their own in- 
formation about the Geronde’s 
cargo, and knew it to be quite 
impossible for her to have 
landed any howitzers without 
their knowledge. 

These false reports made 
it extremely difficult for the 





1 The Trent was on her way from Havannah to the island of St Thomas in the 


West Indies, carrying the mails. 


She had amongst her passengers two Con- 








federate commissioners named Slidell and Mason, and she was stopped and - 
boarded at sea on November 8, 1861, by the United States man-of-war San 
Jacinto, Captain Wilkes, and the commissioners were taken out of her. The 
news of this high-handed act reached London three weeks later, and a Cabinet 
Council was immediately called. Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador at 
Washington, was instructed to demand the immediate release of the prisoners. 
On December 2 the United States Congress passed a vote of thanks to Captain 
Wilkes for having made the seizures. On December 27 the United States 
Government, in response to Lord Lyons’ demand, agreed to release both men, 
and a week later Messrs Slidell and Mason were on their way to England. 
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naval men to act, and they 
were rather unfairly condemned 
by the British residents, and 
even by the consul himself, for 
not seizing more vessels. Had 
the Portuguese custom - house 
been reliable, there would have 
been no cause for anxiety about 
the entrance of contraband, but 
it was notorious that the offi- 
cials there were pro-Boer to a 
man, and therefore could not 
be trusted. The Portuguese 
governor-general and his _per- 
sonal staff certainly tried to 
act in accordance with interna- 
tional law, but being weak in- 
dividuals they were in the hands 
of their subordinates. There 
can be no doubt that till the 
arrival at Lorenzo Marquez of 
Captain FitzCrowe, the Bri- 
tish consul-general,in the spring 
of 1900, any villainy might 
have occurred at the Portu- 
guese custom-house. This 
astute and far-seeing gentle- 
man at once struck down at 
the root of the evil, and by his 
strenuous representations a 
clean sweep was made, and 
new and more worthy men 
were appointed. 

Constant, too, were the re- 
ports about contraband being 
landed on the sea-coast and up 
the adjacent rivers, but this 
was proved to be almost im- 
possible. Several of our men- 
of-war were told off to effect 
communication with the natives 
at different points, and it was 
only after great perseverance 
that they succeeded. They all 
reported that it was impossible 
to land stores in any quantity 
owing to the surf, and some of 
the ships having landed their 
men had great difficulty in get- 
ting them off again. The cruiser 


Forte was sent to Kosi Bay to 
inquire as to the truth of a 
rumour that a Boer commando 
was in the neighbourhood wait- 
ing to receive contraband from 
expected vessels. An _ inter- 
preter and a signalman were 
landed in a dinghy, but their 
boat was swamped as_ she 
touched the beach. The na- 
tives told them that no Boers 
were within a hundred miles of 
the coast, and that no white 
man had ever landed at Kosi 
within their recollection. On 
endeavouring to get these men 
off to the Forte again, another 
boat was capsized in the surf, 
and then Lieutenant Massy 
Dawson, who was in charge of 
the boats, finding it impossible 
to communicate in any other 
way, gallantly tying a grass- 
line round his waist, swam two 
hundred yards through the 
surf and established a line of 
communication with the men 
on shore. The sea was abound- 
ing with sharks. <A gale of 
wind sprang up shortly after 
Mr Massy Dawson had landed, 
and the captain of the Forte 
took his ship to sea and left 
the gallant young officer to 
spend the night running about 
the beach with nothing on but 
a singlet and a pair of socks. 
Next day the Forte returned, 
and after some difficulty got 
all her men off again. The 
Magicienne had a somewhat 
similar experience, only her 
officers and men were unable 
to return to their ships for 
several days, and Captam 
Fisher nearly gave it up as 4 
bad job. It was here, a few 
months later, during some 
further endeavours to land 
men, that Lieutenant Leckie 
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of H.M.S. Widgeon won his 
Albert medal for saving the 
lives of two troopers who were 
capsized in the surf. Consider- 
ing the difficulties our naval 
officers encountered and only 
overcame after much risk of 
life and hardship, it can scarcely 
be accepted that the Boers or 
any of their confederates would 
have even attempted to land 
contraband on the coast. It 
would have been possible cer- 
tainly to enter the Limpope 
river in very small vessels, 
but this river was constantly 
watched, and nothing of a 
suspicious nature even was 
observed. 

When the Boer forces were 
beginning to feel the effect of 
the blockade, and could not get 
what they wanted from Europe, 
some desperadoes were sent 
down to Lorenzo Marquez to 
endeavour to blow up one of her 
Majesty’s ships. There were 
four men concerned in this 
despicable plot, and they were 
known and most carefully 
watched by the British consular 
secret agents. Owing to their 
want of technical knowledge as 
seamen and torpedoists, and to 
the alertness of the officers and 
men of the fleet, they were unable 
to carry out theirscheme. Their 
only chance of success being at 
night, Captain Fisher carefully 
avoided giving them the oppor- 
tunity they desired, and orders 
were issued that none but the 
small gunboats were ever to be 
in the harbour after dark. 
These little craft were more 
able to take care of themselves 
than the bigger vessels, and by 
putting out all their lights were 
not noticeable after dark. It 
was absolutely necessary to keep 
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one of the squadron in the 
harbour all night in case of an 
attack on the Consulate, which 
was threatened on more than 
one occasion. 

After the arrival of the 
Guards at Koomati Poort, 
Lorenzo Marquez was overrun 
with the enemy. The worst of 
these were the so-called Irish 
Brigade, who at the first sound 
of British cannon near Koomati 
took to their heels and bolted, 
leaving their rifles and ammuni- 
tion behind them. They gave 
the Portuguese so much trouble 
that the governor-general had 
them all arrested and sent off 
to a transport in the river, 
where they were detained until 
a vessel was ready to take them 
to Europe. About the same 
period the town was honoured 
by a visit from Mr Paul Kruger. 
He also came down somewhat 
hastily, and at first took up his 
residence with Mr Potts, but 
owing to that gentleman’s 
questionable reputation, the 
governor-general had the ex- 
President removed to the house 
of the district governor, where 
he remained during his sojourn 
in Portuguese territory. This 
house was situated near the 
public road, and the old gentle- 
man could be plainly seen every 
afternoon by all passers-by, as 
he sat in the verandah smoking 
his long pipe. The captains of 
the fleet in their walks abroad 
cast longing eyes at his person, 
but his arrest was impossible 
either by sea or by land. Not 
only would it have been con- 
trary to international law to 
take him, but it was very 
broadly hinted that he was to 
be allowed to go. His capture 
would have only added to the 
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country’s difficulties. It was 
evident that he did not know 
of this himself, as his embarka- 
tion took place before sunrise 
one morning in a small boat, 
when he was taken off to the 
Dutch cruiser Gelderland. 

The lying rumours and re- 
ports with which the naval 
captains had to deal, and which, 
if acted upon injudiciously, 
would have most certainly in- 
volved their country in a 
European war, were not the 
only difficulties which had to be 
contended with. The survey of 
Delagoa Bay reminded one of the 
Bellman’s chart, “‘a perfect and 
absolute blank.” The coast-line 
was put in certainly, but any 
attempt at cross-bearings was 
absolutely futile. The buoys 


laid down by the Portuguese 
were as much to be depended 
upon as derelict vessels drifting 


about the ocean. The only 
reliable mark to go by was the 
lighthouse, and it is greatly to 
the credit of the officers respon- 
sible for the navigation of 
Captain Fisher’s squadron that, 
notwithstanding the hundreds 
of times they guided their ships 
through the intricate channels 
outside Lorenzo Marquez at 
every hour of the day and night, 
and under every condition of 
weather, not one of the squadron 
ever ran on shore, and no pilot 
was ever employed. It is true 
that there were someclose shaves, 
for it would have been difficult 
sometimes to have passed a 
sheet of paper between the mud 
and the keel of more than one 
cruiser, but no accident what- 
ever occurred to necessitate one 
of the ships going into dock. 
Many a time in passing through 
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these shoals at night the hearts 
of the officers on the bridge 
almost stopped beating with 
anxiety, but a merciful Provi- 
dence carried them through 
their dangers in safety. 

Although the actual amount 
of contraband seized by the 
navy did not reach any great 
extent, the moral effect of 
Captain Fisher’s squadron was 
of incalculable value. During 
the first six weeks of hostilities 
the arrivals of ships at Lorenzo 
Marquez were ten times greater 
than they were in the follow- 
ing December; while during 
the spring of 1900, with the 
exception of the regular mail- 
steamers, none but British 
vessels ever came near the 
harbour. A very different 
state of affairs to this would 
have taken place had it not 
been for the navy; for besides 
the unlimited supply of contra- 
band which would have found 
its way into the Transvaal, 
there is no knowing how far 
the local Portuguese officials 
might_ have been tempted to 
go in order to favour their 
friends across the border. 

The arrival of the British 
troops at Koomati Poort prac- 
tically put an end to the 
blockade, and many of the 
ships of war were speedily 
withdrawn. It was with no 
feelings of regret that their 
captains took them to sea and 
saw the lighthouse on Inyack 
island disappearing on _ the 
horizon far astern, knowing 
that their anxieties were at 
last over, and that the rocks 
and shoals around Delagoa 
Bay would know them n0 
more. 
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—THE RELATION OF PARLIAMENT TO THE COUNTRY—THE NEW TRANS- 
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THE one lesson of the war is 
the need of efficiency—in men, 
in arms, in generalship. Be- 
fore all parties, before all poli- 
cies, stands the imperative duty 
of Army reform. We must 
lack nothing which shall pro- 
tect our colonies and, in the 
last resort, defend our own 
shores. Neither false economy 
nor private pique can be al- 
lowed to interfere with the 


safeguard of our country. What 
matters it that we pack our 


Treasury and flatter all our 
general officers to amiability if, 
with the enemy at our door, 
the defences of England are 
not perfect? It boots little 
that a large surplus is there 
to be given the invader; it 
boots less that the keys of 
London are surrendered by a 
soldier, who has no fault to 
find with the War Office. No 
matter what the cost be in 
money and temper, the Army 
must be reformed; and the 
country which has given the 
present Government a free 
hand will be content with 
nothing less than efficiency. ™ 

At the beginning of last 
session the Government was 
rich in promises. A Royal Com- 
mission, most wisely chosen, 
was appointed to examine the 
working of the War Office. 

VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXXIII. 


OF TOLSTOI—THE EDINBURGH FOLIO. 


Its suggestions were admirable, 
and worthy the men of business 
who made them; but a Royal 
Commission is little better than 
a conscience - soother, and we 
shall be better satisfied when 
the suggestions are duly ap- 
plied. Nor was Mr Brodrick 
idle: he brought forward a 
scheme, adversely criticised it 
is true, but a scheme, never- 
theless, which shone with one 
ray of hope. No general, it 
was promised, should be ap- 
pointed to the command of 
an army corps in time of peace 
who was not fit to command 
in time of war. Here, at least, 
was a guarantee that, if we 
were ever called upon to take 
the field, our commanding 
officers would not merely be 
competent, but would be linked 
to the Army by the bond of 
familiar sympathy. And 
among the first generals ap- 
pointed to the command of 
an army corps were Sir Red- 
vers Buller and Sir Evelyn 
Wood. 

As a masterpiece of cynicism 
this could hardly be outdone. 
Almost a year ago Sir Redvers 
returned from Africa with more 
than one black mark against his 
name in despatches; and even 
if Sir Evelyn were not afflicted 
by deafness, he is not the 
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officer who above all others 
commands the confidence of the 
Army. The reason of the ap- 
pointments is profoundly mys- 
terious; but whatever it may be, 
it is a reason wholly uncon- 
nected with military efficiency. 
Probably it will be said in 
defence that these two generals 
have been chosen to stop a 
gap; that as the pick of our 
officers are still in South Africa 
with the army corps, it does 
not matter very much who 
command at home, provided 
that they have a fair know- 
ledge of the War Office. It 
may be argued that for some 
time to come the chief duty of 
Sir R. Buller and Sir E. Wood 
will be to despatch fresh drafts 
from Aldershot and Salisbury, 
and that until the Army comes 
back, its reorganisation is im- 
possible. Now this excuse is 
sound in its way. If Sir Red- 
vers and Sir Evelyn are mere 
stop-gaps, it matters little. If 
there are no army corps, per- 
haps it is immaterial who com- 
mands them. But Mr Brodrick 
has not offered this explanation, 
and his statement leaves us no 
room to doubt that if we went 
to war to-morrow the two army 
corps would be commanded by 
Sir Redvers Buller and Sir 
Evelyn Wood. Now, in the 
speech incautiously delivered 
by Sir Redvers Buller some 
weeks since, he complained, very 
properly, of inexpert criticism. 
He declared with absolute truth 
that the Press had not given the 
Army fairplay,—that it had 
blamed the slightest incident 
which looked like a failure, 
without adequate knowledge 
of the officer’s intention or diffi- 
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culty. The effect of such criti- 
cism upon the officers in com- 
mand is obvious: if the loss of 
a dozen men is to be described 
as a crime in the newspapers, 
the bravest officer may be for- 
given if now and again he is 
beset by timidity. “If I sacri- 
fice a handful of men,” says he to 
himself, “I gain a certain ad- 
vantage; on the other hand I 
am held up to ridicule, as Gough 
was held up, by _ ignorant 
critics.” The answer to this is 
simple: a British officer is so 
far superior to the Press that its 
criticism cannot and should not 
touch him. He has no more to 
do than obey orders, and serve 
his country in the best way 
possible. At any rate, he need 
admit no journal within his 
quarters, and can show himself 
resolutely indifferent to an irre- 
sponsible judgment. That the 
critics have prolonged the war 
is quite possible; but it may be 
remembered that the blame- 
worthy critics have not all been 
civilians. We have heard of 
generals, fresh from the dust 
and heat of the campaign, de- 
livering harangues; and until 
the War Office imposes a digni- 
fied silence upon all officers, it 
cannot check the chatter of 
Fleet Street. 

But the Press, in censuring 
the appointment of Sir Redvers 
Buller, did not criticise him. 
It merely accepted the criti- 
cisms of the Commander -in- 
Chief, which are beyond cavil, 
and declared that, in the face of 
these criticisms, Sir Redvers 
was not fit to command an 
army corps. The facts, in brief, 
are not disputed; but the con- 
clusion, which the Government 
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refused to draw was perforce 
drawn by the journalists, with 
a restraint and dignity highly 
creditable to their profession. 
It should not have been left to 
them to perform this arduous 
and delicate duty. But no 
sooner had Sir Redvers been 
appointed than a public protest 
was necessary, unless the pro- 
fessions of the War Office were 
rashly made and idly under- 
stood. 

Now, there are two episodes 
in the career of Sir Redvers 
Buller, duly censured by the 
Commander -in- Chief, which 
render him unfit for a high 
command. The famous de- 
spatch now printed in the Blue- 
Book is familiar to all, yet our 
readers may once more be re- 
minded of its terms. ‘On the 
6th of February,” writes the 
Field- Marshal, Lord Roberts, 
“T received a telegram from 
Sir Redvers Buller, reporting 
that he had pierced the enemy’s 
line, and could hold the hill 
which divided their position ; 
but that to drive back the 
enemy on either flank, and 
thus give his own artillery 
access to the Ladysmith plain, 
ten miles from Sir George 
White’s position, would cost 
him from 2000 to 3000 men, 
and success was doubtful. 
General Buller inquired if I 
thought that the chance of 
relieving Ladysmith was worth 
such a risk. On the same day 
I replied that Ladysmith must 
be relieved, even at the cost 
anticipated. I urged Sir Red- 
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vers Buller to persevere, and 
desired him to point out to 
his troops that the honour of 
the Empire was in their hands, 
and to assure them that I had 
no doubt whatever of their 
being successful.” But despite 
the clear order and the splen- 
did encouragement, Sir Redvers 
decided to make no attack, 
and to take the honour of the 
Empire out of their hands. 
“TI withdrew my men,” said 
he, “because I thought that 
they could not get through; 
and I would not lose a man un- 
less I could get something for 
it.” Yet the same man now de- 
clares that, in the present situ- 
ation of affairs, “every single 
man who risks men and loses 
men, so long as he kills one 
Boer, ought to be praised by the 
Press, and not blamed.” That 
is true to-day, but never at 
any time was the necessity of 
striking a brave and reckless 
blow greater than it was before 
Ladysmith. “ Ladysmith must 
be relieved, even at the cost 
anticipated ””—such is the un- 
mistakable declaration of Lord 
Roberts; and it is difficult to 
understand how General Buller 
shrank from the execution of so 
definite an order. Inside Lady- 
smith 10,000 troops were shut 
up, and Sir Redvers hesitated 
to risk 2000 or 3000 for their 
relief. But inaction was not his 
worst fault. So certain was he 
that the beleaguered garrison 
could not hold out, that he 
“ spatchcocked ” a sentence into 
a telegram addressed to Sir 





’ As we go to press it is officially announced that the Commander-in-Chief has 
recommended that Sir Redvers Buller be relieved of his command, and that he 


has been placed on half-pay. 
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George White, suggesting that 
it might be necessary to destroy 
his cipher, disable his guns, and 
surrender with all his troops. It 
is not pleasant tothink upon, and 
even though Sir George White 
did not take the chance offered 
by the “spatchcocked” sen- 
tence, we cannot contemplate 
without despair what the result 
might have been had Sir Red- 
vers Buller conducted the opera- 
tions after his own guise; nor 
can we accept it as a proof of 
reckless courage that he “had 
in his pocket the very telegram 
in which he was ordered to do 
something which would have 
involved the loss of 2000 or 
3000 men.” 

But it was not at Colenso 
alone that General Buller sank 
before the great opportunity. 
The blunder of Spion Kop is 
still unexplained, and again we 
have Lord Roberts’s criticism 
on which to rely. Sir Charles 
Warren, we are told, did not 
visit Spion Kop during the 
afternoon or evening; but 
“whatever faults Sir Charles 
Warren may have committed ” 
—we quote Lord Roberts’s 
own words—‘“ the failure must 
also be ascribed to the disin- 
clination of the officer in su- 
preme command to exert his 
authority and see that what 
he thought best was done.” 
With this criticism in our minds 
—and it is not the criticism 
of an inexpert journalist—we 
cannot confidently intrust the 
first army corps to Sir Redvers 
Buller. No officer ever led his 
men to victory who did not 
insist upon the supreme com- 
mand, and who did not see 
that that was done which he 





thought best. In brief, the 
publication of the papers re- 
lating to Spion Kop finally 
shook the authority of General 
Buller, and either they should 
have been suppressed or Sir 
Redvers should not have been 
invited to a command. 

But as though the despatches 
of Lord Roberts were insufii- 
cient, Sir Redvers Buller must 
needs make a speech, the lament- 
able indiscretion of which is a 
still more damaging criticism. 
We can say nothing kinder of 
it than that it brings to our 
mind the Dreyfus case, with its 
absurd array of spies and veiled 
ladies. Last February Sir Red- 
vers received a letter from a 
personage more mysterious than 
respectable, whom he describes 
as an “international detective.” 
An old man he was, and he 
had been “at the game all his 
life.” For some reason which 
does not appear, he visited Sir 
Redvers at Aldershot, where he 
told him many curious stories, 
and finally revealed the exist- 
ence of a plot whose invention 
was worthy the great Paty du 
Clam. “‘ Look here,’ said the 
mysterious stranger ; ‘ you have 
enough money to live on; give 
up the Aldershot command.’ I 
said, ‘Thank you very much, 
but I do not know that I need.’ 
I asked why, and he answered, 
‘You have got enemies—not 
exactly enemies, but men who 
mean to get you out of the 
way, and they will do so. You 
had better get out of the way 
quietly and happily.’” The m- 
cident of the international spy 
is merely grotesque, but it 1s 
interesting because it proves 
that Sir Redvers Buller has 





























but a rudimentary knowledge 
of human nature. Now, a gen- 
eral must before all things be a 
student of men; he must un- 
derstand intuitively the temper 
and talent of the opponents 
whom he meets in the field. 
Of two generals he is more 
likely to win the victory who 
sees the strength and weakness 
of his enemy’s character, for it 
is this knowledge of character 
which enables a soldier to anti- 
cipate what his antagonist will 
do, and to provide for it. But 
how shall we call him a pro- 
found student of men who is 
not ashamed to avow his belief 
in “international spies,” and to 
charge the ‘Times’ and ‘ Spec- 
tator’ with conspiracy ? 

Sir Redvers Buller, then, lacks 
a knowledge of mankind. He 
lacks also the humour which 
generally accompanies that 
knowledge; but he proves his 
inefficiency also by his style. 
To compare his despatches with 
the despatches of Lord Roberts 
is to realise the difference be- 
tween a soldier and a sentimen- 
talist. Whatever crimes the 
journalists committed were 
matched by General Buller’s 
amazing messages. He sent 
no word home that was not a 
fear or a regret. The temper 
of the people did not expect 
an apology : whatever news Sir 
Redvers had to give us would 
have been received with courage 
and resolution. Yet General 
. Buller’s despatches deserved no 
other epithet than “ whinings,” 
the epithet which Wellington 
used contemptuously of his 
generals in the Peninsula. 
But undignified as are his 
despatches, in the speech de- 
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livered recently at the Queen’s 
Hall Sir Redvers gave a yet 
looser rein to his fancy. He 
ascribed his failure at Colenso 
to rank bad luck. “It was the 
hottest day of the whole year,” 
he says, “and I had rank bad 
luck. I still believe, and hope 
to show later on, that if I had 
not had bad luck I had enough 
men to get in.” Now, a 
general’s business is to control 
his lueck—what is good luck 
but foresight ?—or to forget it. 
To bring it forward months 
after as an excuse is enough to 
wear down the proudest con- 
fidence, since nothing weakens 
a leader’s influence so speedily 
as the confession that fortune 
fights not on his side. But 
it is not so much the substance 
of this statement, though that 
is bad enough, to which we 
object. It is the jaunty method 
of speech. Still more improper 
is the use of ‘“spatchcocked,” 
especially on an occasion of 
stern solemnity. If a man’s 
style corresponds even remotely 
with his feeling and tempera- 
ment, so grave a story as that 
of Sir Redvers Buller’s telegram 
should have been told with 
simple dignity. Yet, facing 
the reporters, he chattered of 
sieges and battles, upon whose 
conduct depended the fate of 
the Empire, in the off-hand 
slangy style of the Club smok- 
ing-room, and we are glad to 
think that our annals do not 
show a worse example of official 
flippancy. 

Sir Redvers Buller, therefore, 
not only by the verdict of the 
Commander-in-Chief but by his 
own confession, is not the best 
general whom the War Office 
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could have appointed to the 
command of the First Army 
Corps; but it is not General 
Buller’s fault that an injustice 
has been done to the country. 
The appointment was not of 
his making, and we cannot re- 
proach any man with accepting 
an office higher than his talent 
warrants. The Government is 
wholly and solely culpable. 
Mr Brodrick has no need to 
flatter or conciliate any one. 
It is not his business to find 
out which course it is easiest 
to pursue; he has but one 
simple duty: to ensure that 
the Empire is invulnerable 
within and without. That 
which in a private citizen is 
an amiable virtue becomes in 
a public servant the worst of 
crimes. It was no doubt agree- 
able to the War Office to give 
Sir Redvers a kind of consola- 
tion prize, and to see that the 
distribution of rewards left no 
one disappointed. But the dis- 
appointment of one general or 
of ten is nothing compared to 
the safety of the country, to 
guard which is the army’s only 
function. But deplorable as 
seems Mr Brodrick’s action from 
this point of view, it is yet 
more deplorable because it is 
a symptom of a prevailing 
disease. The present Govern- 
ment unhappily suffers from a 
disease which is without cause, 
and would we could say with- 
out effect! On paper the 
strongest Government of mod- 
ern times, it is paralysed by a 
weakness which has rendered 
it almost inactive. With a 
safe majority at its back, it 
fumbles feebly at the passage 
of its own measures, as though 
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it were anxious not to express 
its own assured view, but to 
conciliate the whims of the 
minority. And this weakness 
is more blameworthy because 


the Government holds, and 
could retain if it would, the 
complete confidence of the 
country. 


The opinion expressed at the 
last General Election was un- 
mistakable. The people proved 
by its vote that it wanted a 
vigorous policy, and that it 
was ready to pay for it. The 
Government had nothing to 
do but to turn its eyes away 
from the constituencies, and to 
conduct the affairs of the 
country in a spirit of large en- 
thusiasm and determined cour- 
age. It would only have 
gained by acting upon its own 
responsibility, for if popular 
government means anything 
at all, it means a free and frank 
delegation of authority. The 
people can do no more than 
indicate the men who, it de- 
sires, shall be its governors. 
Even if it knows what reform 
is necessary, it must leave the 
work of initiation and design 
to the Government; and the 
Government for its part must 
have the courage to do what 
it thinks right, without con- 
sulting the country more often 
than the conditions of political 
life compel it. Lord Rosebery, 
in a speech delivered at Bir- 
mingham, declared that if re- 
forms are wanted the nation 
must lead in them; but this 
is to mistake the relations 
which bind the Government to 
the people. A statesman 1S 
something better than a vestry- 
man. Satisfied with the general 
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confidence of his constituents, 
he is free to plan and carry into 
effect whatever measures seem 
good to him: indeed the states- 
man of genius need remember 
those to whom he owes his 
power only when he goes down 
to solicit their votes. To 
throw back responsibility on 
the people which deputes it 
is in a statesman the supreme 
act of cowardice, as well as a 
plain guarantee of inefficiency. 
Yet a shrinking from author- 
ity is the gravest fault of 
the present Government: bitten 
with the desire to please, and 
amiably to flatter the last 
suppliant, it has ended in dis- 
pleasing even its own friends. 
Nor can we explain the con- 
stant interest which the 
Government, defying the tra- 
ditions of its party, takes in 
the opinion of the country, 
unless it be the influence of 
Birmingham. 


Mrs Garnett has already dis- 
played her skill in the transla- 
tion of Turgenev ; but her ver- 
sion of Tolstoi, of which ‘ Anna 
Karenin’ (London: Heinemann 
& Co.), the first instalment, has 
been published, is a far more 
difficult project. Whether the 
style of Tolstoi be more com- 
plicated than that of Turgenev 
we know not, but surely Mrs 
Garnett’s later work is far more 
closely involved than her for- 
mer. None the less we are ex- 
ceedingly grateful to her, since 
she has given us for the first 
time the complete and workman- 
like version of a masterpiece, 
and has afforded us a chance to 
renew our acquaintance with 
the greatest novelist of the age. 


The new Translation of Tolstot. 
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It is a commonplace that the 
most of men have a dual nature, 
but no one ever lived two lives 
so distantly separate as those 
which have made Count Tolstoi 
famous. On the one hand he 
is an artist, on the other he is 
a fanatic. The present gener- 
ation knows him best as a 
preacher of impossible dogmas, 
as a pietist who deems reunci- 
ation the first and last duty 
of man, and who looks with a 
kind of guilty regret upon the 
brilliant works of earlier years. 
It is unlikely that his gospel 
will ever be more than the 
sport of cranks and interview- 
ers. The excellence of manual 
labour, a favourite article of 
his faith, is disputed by no one, 
while his communism has been 
tried and has failed too often 
to be of interest or importance. 
But the very simplicity of his 
fanaticism would be engaging, 
if it had not been made com- 
mon by the newspapers; for 
Count Tolstoi is that rarest of 
creatures—a fanatic who has 
lived. If he believes to-day 
that a primitive life is best for 
us all, he has arrived at that be- 
lief by proving to his own satis- 
faction that most other lives are 
unsatisfying. He is a noble, he 
has great estates, he has served 
in a distinguished regiment ; 
yet he now sees no beauty save 
in the life of the peasants who 
till the soil, who sow the grain, 
and who reap the harvest. But 
his fanaticism will pass and be 
forgotten with other systems 
of the same kind; his master- 
pieces of fiction will guard their 
niche in the temple of fame for 
all time. 

To attach him to this school 
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or that would be an impertin- 
ence, since, indeed, he seems to 
have fashioned his own method. 
For such mechanical contriv- 
ances as the novelists call plot 
or construction you will look 
in vain in his pages. He 
is not a professed psycholo- 
gist, though he pierces deeper 
than most into human char- 
acter. He makes no claim to 
realism, though he is always 
closer to the truth than the 
rhapsodical M. Zola. But he 
exhibits the characters of his 
personages as much in deed as 
in thought ; he does not analyse 
their motives as does Turgenev; 
he prefers that their qualities, 
either good or evil, should be 
displayed in action. For this 
reason he packs his canvas full 
of figures. He attains his effects 
by a mass of details introduced 
into a vast space. Some of 
them, at a first reading, may 
seem superfluous; but there are 
few which do not add a new 
touch to the portrait, or show 
a character in a new light 
before his friends or foes. And 
it is this method which creates 
the impression of realism. In 
reading such works as ‘ Anna 
Karenin’ or ‘Peace and War’ 
you seem to be confronted not 
by fiction\ but by life. There 
are no jerky “curtains” to dis- 
turb the illusion ; the chapters 
do not end upon a note of in- 
terrogation, designed to force 
the interest on to another page. 
The plot develops itself as does 
life, simply, inevitably, and 
without accent; and in accord 
with this simplicity the char- 
acters are rarely either above 
or below the stature of men. 
That is to say, he deals neither 
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with giants nor pigmies. His 
characters are not grotesquely 
sombre, like Dostoievsky’s ; nor 
grotesquely humorous, like the 
characters of Dickens. They are, 
indeed, merely the men and 
women that he has encountered 
in his career—nobles and peas- 
ants, statesmen, sportsmen, and 
soldiers. And here we may 
note the result of an aristo- 
cratic prejudice: for him the 
great middle class does not 
exist. Even the lawyer in 
‘Anna Karenin’ is not treated 
quite seriously ; when he is not 
enunciating foolish platitudes 
in a pompous style, he is 
catching moths to save his rep 
curtains. 

But with this limitation Tol- 
stoi knows the world of Russia 
intimately, and he pictures it 
with a philosophic calm and im- 
partiality which should belong 
to the perfect realist. But his 
books have no_ construction, 
the critic may object. Nor has 
Life; and though you might 
leave out half of ‘Peace and 
War,’ or ‘Anna Karenin,’ with- 
out destroying its meaning, 
there is still more in Life, 
at whose significance we can- 
not guess. Again objects the 
critic, the artist should select 
no more than is useful to his 
purpose. But Tolstoi only 
differs from other novelists m 
that he selects with a more 
generous hand. He is no sym- 
bolist attempting to represent 
the world in a blade of grass; 
rather he sets Life impartially 
before you, and leaves you to 
draw your own conclusions. 

But there is one limit even to 
Tolstoi’s impartiality. Though 
he holds the scales of justice 
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with an even hand, though he 
looks with hatred upon none of 
his personages, though even 
Karenin in his eyes (and in ours) 
is redeemed from contempt, he 
is still partial where he him- 
self is concerned. In other 
words, he cannot keep himself 
out of his books, and in some 
subtle fashion lets you know 
when fiction turns to auto- 
biography. There is little doubt 
that in the vacillant, magnani- 
mous, simple-hearted Levin he 
is drawing his own character, 
not with any slavish accuracy 
in fact, but with a perfect fidelity 
to thought. The actions of 
Levin may not have been 
Tolstoi’s; the opinions of the 
two men (one is sure) are al- 
ways identical. So, too, we 
detect the author in the valiant 
Peter, a hero in the heroic 
‘Peace and War.’ But while 
these resemblances are intuitive, 
as it were, the student may 
judge how much Tolstoi bor- 
rowed from his own experience, 
if he will study his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
and compare their incidents 
with the incidents of his two 
great romances. To give an 
impression of his gallery would 
be impossible, but surely no 
artist ever boasted so noble an 
array of portraits. Prince 
Andry is the noblest gentleman 
known to fiction, and though 
only the greatest hand can 
draw a gentleman, it is not 
only by this supreme test that 
Tolstoi. excels: he has depicted 
gamblers and men about town 
with a clairvoyant sympathy 
Which can come of experience 
alone. His Cossacks are living 
heroes ; and Turgenev, with all 
his sympathy with young 
VOL. CLXX.—NO, MXXXIIL. 
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Russia, never saw so deep into 
the peasant’s mind as Tolstoi. 
He has unfolded war with all its 
accessories of splendour, cour- 
age, and passion in a grandiose 
panorama. In ‘Ivan Iliitch’ 
he has softened by his art the 
common, hopeless horror of 
death ; and he has done all this 
with so deep a knowledge of 
human nature, with so fine a 
sympathy. with human weak- 
ness, that he can rank only with 
the great ones of the earth. 
Such is Tolstoi the artist, and 
as for Tolstoi the fanatic, we 
may leave him to other fanatics 
who, not having his genius, are 
proud to ape his folly. But all 
the fanaticism in the world 
cannot recall or abolish a pub- 
lished masterpiece, and not 
even the indecent folly of the 
‘Kreutzer Sonata’ can dim 
the brilliancy of ‘Peace and 
War.’ 


Tolstoi stands almost alone 
in Europe. The craftsman 
seldom considers what is due 
to the craft which he is privi- 
leged to practise. There is, in 
fact, a lamentable dearth of 
artists; but in this general 
dearth it is pleasant to note 
that one simple art— the art 
of printing — still survives. 
Nor is the last example of this 
delicate handicraft the least 
admirable. To Edinburgh, the 
home of many masterpieces, we 
owe also the new Shakespeare, 
edited by Mr Henley, which 
Mr Grant Richards is publish- 
ing; and we doubt whether 
even the press of Messrs Con- 
stable has ever more beautifully 
accommodated its means to its 
end. One part only —‘The 
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Tempest ’—is before us; but 
from this exquisite specimen we 
can estimate how great will be 
the beauty of the whole work. 
In form it is a small folio, and 
has something of the feeling 
which distinguished the noble 
tomes of the Elizabethan age. 
In other words, its chief merit 
is perfect simplicity. It is 
neither fantastic nor retro- 
grade. It has no Gothicism to 
offend the taste or blind the 
eye. The page is beautifully 
spaced, and never crowded. 
The strong headline alone at- 
tracts the reader; and Messrs 
Constable have solved a very 
difficult problem: they have 
printed a play, and yet so dis- 
posed the names of the charac- 
ters and the numbers of the 
scenes as to make no spots 
dance before the vision. The 
highest praise we can give to 
such a book as this is that it 
hands on the old tradition of 
the printers’ art; it is worthy 
to rank with the books designed 
by such masters of their craft 
as Aldus, Elzevir, Plantin, and 
Baskerville. Like the books 
which came from the presses of 
these famous men, it is no mere 
ornament of the library, no 
mere sport for the bears and 
bulls of the book-market. It 
is above all a book to read, and 
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happy the reader who can pos- 
sess his Shakespeare in this 
dignified and comely shape. 

The text is as simply and 
wisely composed as the printer’s 
page. The first folio, in Mr 
Henley’s phrase “the greatest 
gift ever made to English 
letters,” is followed with ad- 
mirable loyalty, as its mani- 
fest authority demands. Now, 
Shakespeare, if in truth he 
was not careless of his literary 
reputation, was interrupted by 
death from revising his own 
proofs, and the work was done 
after his own copies, but with 
a lamentable inaccuracy of 
detail; so that the text of 
Heminge and Cundell, though 
it professes to offer to the view 
the poet’s plays, “cured and 
perfect of their limbs,” is by 
no means the freest from trivial 
errors. In other words, it is of 
the highest authority, but not 
of the severest correction. Mr 
Henley, therefore, has not hesi- 
tated to remove obvious errors, 
to accept such variants as seem 
good to him, and himself to 
propose more than one happy 
emendation. From every point 
of view, then, we recommend 
the new Shakespeare, which 
should appeal equally to the 
textual critic and to the ama- 
teur of noble books. 
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